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CHAPTER ONE 

Dubenko. lilu» works cli rector, called in the man- 
ager of ihe o]>en-hi?arlli slvop and handed liim a 
weighty memorandum book — s}>cciAcation$ for the 
manufacture and rolling of a new grade of steel. 

“WVre shifting to a very comj)lex alloy steel. 
Comrade Krainev.” he said. “Armour plate, for 
tanks.” 

Jlis tone adinilled of no objections: Jnit Krai- 
nev did object: 

“Pyotr Ivano\ieh, our ineltcrs have never han- 
dled such sleel before.” 

“Well, tliC}"!! handle it now. The war demands 
it.” 

Deliberately withholding the telegram received 
from the People’s ('onimi'^sar. who set a week’s 
time for the fiilfilincnt of this defence assignment, 
Dubenko added: 
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“I expect the first heat in three days, Sergei 
Petrovich.” 

“You can’t mean that seriously, Pvotr Ivano- 
vich. It'll take two (la>s just to read the specifica- 
lions,’’ said the shop manager, weighing the bulky 
docii incut in his hand. 

‘'Head at night, and use the da>tinic to get 
rcad\.“ the diiedor returned. “In three days, 
then."’ lie got up, evidently considering that noth- 
ing more rchiained lo he said. 

Ordinarily, in making new assignments, the 
director accejjled the lime lirnifs st‘t by tlie peo- 
I)Ie who were lo carry hi*^ assignments out, de- 
manding only - -and with the utmost stringency— 
that ihr^e limits, once set. he ])unetiliously oh- 
served. 

“I didn'l hurry you; you named youi own 
time.” he would «ay in such cases. 

Hut now he was setting the time himself, and 
it was hew ildcringly brief. 

“I ean‘t do it in three days,'* Kraine\ (old 
him blnnllv. 

“Just you try not a,” the director ex- 
claimed. 

Sergei Petrovich w'as amazed by Dnbenko's 
harsh tone, by the stern line^ in which his face- 
had set. Never before had he seen the director 
in such a mood. 
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Reluming to the shop, Krainev assembled his 
assistants, shift managers, and foremen, and ac- 
ipiciiiitcd ihein with llie new sj^cificalions. 

""We'll have lo turn cveixthiiig upside down," 
was the uneasy eoiiinient of ihe 'head fiiinaeo 
foreniaii, OpaiiastMiko— an 4*norinoijs man. so fat 
that his eliair rreaked under his weiglil. 

“W'hat will we do with the ingots, Sorirei 
IVlrnvich?” asked the teeming foreman. “W'eVe 
alw'a>s sent them slraiglil lo the rt)lljng miM, but 
for this new grarle we’ll have to kecj) them in 
soaking pits. Where are we going lo dig the 
pils?" 

IVTore and more dinTieiillies were broiiglil up. 
Krainev heard his subordinates out atlenlively. 
gi\iiig llieni plenty of lime lo argue everv point. 

It was late evening before ihcir slndy of the 
speeifiralions drew' lo a close. Turning the last 
page, I be sliop manager looked inlenlly into the 
faces around him. Opanasenko. deeply coneeriied 
by llie rompliealions of ihe w'ork ahead, w’ore 
an lexpression of helpless per])le\itv, Krainev 
smiled. In simple, everyday language, he summed 
lip coiieisely llu; new process just discii&scd at 
siieh length. 

The head foreman looked more cheerful. 

‘"Thai makes il easier,"’ lie said. ‘"We"!! man- 



The new instructions required the abandon- 
ment o-f traditions grown up at the works in the 
coiurse of many years — required m eoniplele reor- 
ganization of the shop, to be accomplished in 
a few short da>s. 

Up to tliat lime, the shop had made steel 
ehielly for girders and rails; now it must make 
steel tlial would resist arinonr piercing shells. 
Prejiaratioiis l)egan. 

The speciheations pointed out that this steel, 
while in jiroecHS of prodnrlion. was \er\ sen- 
sitive to moisture. Again, it eould not stand sudden 
eooliiig, and when subjected to drafts, to a flow 
of cold air. would "‘catch cold.*' displa\ing liny 
hair cracks on fracture. Hence, it demanded 
gradual cooling in special soaking pits. 

And so, the w'orkers of the ojicn-hearth* shop 
set to: erecting drxing plant, digging huge ints 
and fitting covers to them, cheeking scales, draw- 
ing up calculations, drafting diagrams, and erect- 
ing bins for materials the shop had never before 
required. 

Morning and evening, the director would make 
iJic rounds of tlie shop, stopping frequently to 
talk with the -workers. 

On the third day, Iw cainc up to the shop 
manager and asked when the first heat could be 
expected. 
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Krainev reported the situation. Turning away, 
the director told him glumly: 

“I give you two more days.” 

But two davs passed, and still the first -heal 
was not laiiiirlied. Again Diiftoiiko siiinmoned the 
shoj) manager. 

“When?” he demanded sharpU. 

“In aiiniher three da>?. no sooner," said Krai- 
nev, making a great effort to restrain his irrita- 
tion. 

lie had hardly slept in all tliis time, and was 
tired to the ^^^ge of eol lapse. 

“I'hree more duNS?*' Diihenko repealed, greally 
dissatisfied. 

Krainev rose heavily loins feet and \\eiit back 
lo the shop. 

There were no extra hands, and worker*, of 
the most varieil trades stayed overtime day after 
day. helping lo prepare fho shop for the new 
defonee assignment. 

Two d'a>s laler the <lireclor oiiee more ap- 
pearcfl in the shop, lliis time arrcniipanied h\ ATa- 
karov, ihe ehief engineer. Krainev and Makarov 
were old friends: former fellow mellers, and fel- 
low students. They had se]iaraled oiil> when, on 
graduation from the metalliirgieal insliliile where 
they had gaincxl their engineering diplomas, tliey 
were assigned positions in different plants. 
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It was only two months since Krainevs trans- 
fer to his present position, from another section 
of tlic Don has. Nohody at the wu;!:»;, however, 
rcfrarded liiiii as a neuroiner. lie had ''vinted 
from llie first an alulity and experience which 
relie\ed Makarov of all iitioasinoss for ihe open- 
Ikmi'IIi {-hop; and most of the chief er>«^Inecr\ 
lime was now* spent at the armour-plate rolling* 
mill, wlii'ie ])reparati(»ns were under w'ay for roll- 
ina the new armour stead . 

‘'W’eVe Got to start sonieiinie.’* Duheiikn told 
Krainev, ffis Aoiee was strained and nervous. 

‘’1*11 st irt when I have evor\thiriG read)," n*- 
plied Kraiiic\ firmly. ‘*ni start w'lien I c'an he 
sun* the first lu'at will eome out exactly rijihl. It"? 
uot in my pl.ins to spoil the steel, or the re])ii- 
iation of our shop, or— well, or rny own reputa- 
tion. either." 

Diihenko. fljrin.G iij) at once, exclaimed: 

*'T insist that you heirin today!" 

Ihit Makarov dicwv the dirertor aside. 

"Pyotr T\ annvieh.’" lie said ffiiiolly. “Krainev 
is riGlit. fTo'II iiiiininp: 'he first fiwv heats him- 
self, to leueh the foremen and melters. lie has 
no riLdit to make mistakes.’" 

Duhenko's wrath snhsidi*il somewhiil. 

“WVII. then, when dn >oii promise tlie first 
heal?" lie asked, tiiniing hack lo Krainev. 



“Tomorrow afternoon,*’ Krainev replied briefly. 

The director looked into his face attentively, 
noling the signs of fatigue. 

“Cel snmv rest liefore you begin,” he said, 
more mildly. "He sine \on gel some rest. " 

’’Wh) lornorrow aflernoaii?” asked Malvi- 
\enko. seeniary of lh(‘ shop Parly bureau, when 
the diieelor and Alakarov weie gone. “Didn’t you 
lell me ihe first heat would lie tapped tonighl? 
Peiiipfiiher. I paid f was on duly at the Parly 
eommillee loiiigliU and I was sorry because F 
eouldn'l be on hand.” 

“Il will be lapped toniiiht. true enough.” 
lvraiiie\ adinilled. F don’t want the ibieelor 

around.” 

Coming into the shoji that nighl. Caycyoi. 
s<*erelary of the wmrks Part) eommillee. slopjied 
h^ the control hoard in the corner, allentiveh 
walehiiig the throng wihieh had gathered around 
one of the fiiriiaees. Alany of the workers present 
had heeii on duly in ihe preceding shift. (iaye\oi 
ealleil lo one of lliese. 

*'\\ Iial are you doing here. ShatiloA'?’’ he 
asked wlien the worker «-ame np. looking einpiir- 
inglv into ihe enerirelie fare. 

O.iAPvoi had a!wa\s liked this \oimg foreman, 
willi the scorched e>ebrows and the sear across 
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his chin — an cx-soldier, who >had retained from his 
army service, besides military carriage and prep 
cision of movement, that peculiar faciiiLy in issu- 
ing and obeying orders so typical of junior army 
romina rulers. 

“W'hiiU do you mean?" Sliatilov deniandid. 
staring at Gajevoi in frank surprise. “I’ve stayed 
on al’ler m\ sliifr. Afler all. it's the first heal, 
and such steel! XX’^hy, Lyutov’s here, even, and 
Iris shift comes on in the morning.” Sliatilov 
pointed to a stocky, broad-shouldered foreman 
standing a little apart from the rest. “If we 
don’t watch, how are we going to learn? The 
shop manager won’t be running every heat 
for Us.” And Sliatilov hurried back to the fur- 
nace. 

Gayevoi remained where he was, quietl) watch- 
ing. Krainei’s manner soon calmed his anxiety. 
The shop manager directed the Avork com posed Iv 
as one engaged in the most or4]inary daily task. 
Yet everything in tlic sho|) pointed to the unu- 
sual iialnrc of A\hal was taking jilacc*. The funiace 
had liecn freshly wdiitew'ashcf’. the metal striictivres 
paintorl; the tools Avere arranged in model order, 
and the alloying coiislituents lay in neat piles 
on the charging level. 

Here, head foreman Ooanasenko Avas in com- 
mand. Although, in the general run of work. 
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Opanasenko mastered new grades of steel almost 
independently, this armour alloy was more than 
he could cope with. Krainev, however, considerate 
of tlie head foreman’s pride, phrased the neces- 
sary instructions as simj)le requests for advice; 
and Opaiiasenko worked with his usual conscien- 
tious thoroughness. 

IVoudly, he showed Krainev the test sheet 
just brought from the laborato-ry. Botli phospho- 
rus and sulphur were extraordinarily low. Never 
in his life had ho encountered steel so frf!P of 
these elements. 

“Hadn’t we belter add some nickel?’* Krainev 
suggested quietly. 

The furnace crew seized their charging scoops. 
Even the onlookers turned suddenly into partici- 
pants. And the little heap of silvery squares dis- 
appeaied rapidly into the furnace. Some, slij)- 
ping from the scoops, tinkled lightly against the 
floor. 

Gayevoi noted with surprise that the shop 
manager had chosen for the fiist heat of the new 
steel the Comsomol furnace,* run by workers far 
younger and less experienced than the others in 
the shop. But, noting the confidence of melter 


* Comsomol fiirriiicc — a riirnace entirely manned by 
workers who arc ineiiiliers of the Comsomol, or Communist 
Youth League. — Trans, 
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Mikileiiko .iiid ihc smooth teamwork of the entire 
ci'ew, lie was soon assured that the choice was 
not mislakcn. 

W’llion the next test came from the express 
laboratory, Krainev ordered an assay taken. 

Instead of the usual disjilay of fireworks, the 
steel came out of the spoon wilhout a single 
^j)urk. and spread ([uielly. like oil. W hen poured 
inlo the Icsl mould, it filled it e\cnly, forming a 
gicciming. mirror-like surface. 

W lil.spered exclamations came from the ori- 
lookeis. 

■’Like ineieun.’’ said Shalilov softly, breathless 
with admiration, fie turned to ask something of 
Krainev. Juit the latter had alreaJ> started for 
the hack of the furnace, where the helpers Avcrc 
wailing impalicnlly at the spout for the word of 
eommaud. 

The watchers followed, and slopped by the 
rail in tense cxjieclation. 

No matter how' man\ \ears a man has worked 
in ()p( n -hearth .sh>op>. no matter how' much metal 
he has made in Ids day, uic lapping of the 
furince. the inslanl when the steel is born, can 
never fail to move him. It is alw'ays a moment 
of tension and of triiim|di. In in.iny shops, it is 
still the custom to amit unce the forthcoming 
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event hy boating a metal di^k- not slow, measured 
beats, but rapid. jo}ous eluiigor. 

This time, nobody touched the disk, Sound 
signals had been forbidchai. lint no signal was 
needed. Krom all parts of the slioj). the workers 
g:il bored- some on the charging level, others 
ubnig the loerning box, where all was in reiidiness 
to receive the steel. 

Krainev glanced at his watch, and then at 
Opanasenko. A few seconds pa^^sod in silence, 
'riien he nodded. The furnace helpers raised their 
Inng iron bar and launched a few powerful, wcll- 
diiccted ldow«« at the pliiggeil lap hole. 

Klanie Imrst, roaring dully, from the opening, 
and iuiiucdiatcly Inighlencd. A dazzling stream 
of li<juid steel rushed with a heav\ roar into the 
I idle. 

'file teeming bay seemed afire. The crane track 
gi Tilers and the girders snpjiorting the roof, sunk 
in shadow until the tapping, now stood forth in 
lear outline. The watchers could see e\en the 
LdiMuiing e\es of the crane dri\er, waiting in his 
cab for the signal to lift the ladle wllli its load 
of steel. 

Only a moment before, all had >el been in 
the power of the man who directed the process. 
There bad still been llie jio^.sibilitx of ebang- 
iiig, of corrwting, the ratio of mixture. But now 
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tlie choice had been made. The decision was final. 
Ill some twenty or tliirty minutes, the liquid steel 
would begin to harden in the iron ingot moulds. 

Krainev looked up. Catching the crane driver’s 
eye, he jiointed to the ladle. Enormous hooks 
clicked into place. Slowly rising, the ladle moved 
heavily across the shop towards the teeming bay. 

The tcemers hurried in the same direction. 
They, too, were present in far greater force than 
usual. Like the meltcrs, many had stayed on after 
the evening sliifl to see the first heat tapped. 

Only now did Gayevoi approach the shop 
manager. Stopping beside him on the stairs to 
the teeming bay, he asked; 

“Well, how is it? Success?” 

“It should be,” Krainev replied. “I kept 
strictly to calculations. But just the same, Fm 
waiting anxiously for the final test sheet. You 
know, Grigori Andreyevich — aside from science, 
in this job, a lot depends on skill and experience.” 

“Which ycu seem to have in good measure,” 
said Gayevoi. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You keep so cool.” 

Krainev smiled. 

“You always seem cool too,” he said. “Only 
I put no great faith in tiiat. Coldness comes with 
indifference. With you, it’s p .re self-control.” He 
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glanced at Gayevoi"s temples, where the thick black 
hair was lightly streaked with silver. “Nohodv 
can l ip a furnace coolly. Down in your hearl, 
Miu're ahva\s worried.” 

And, as ihoiigli ashamed of ihi*; sudden coii- 
h*- turned away lo watch the steel, now 
nionnling slowly in the moulds. 

When the Iceniing was done, ihc) went lo 
the lahoralory, where the fate of the steel wa‘^ 
heing dcleriniiied. Ga\cvoi stood smoking sileiith. 
wal(*hlng the lahoralorv assi.-'lanls. wlni weri* wnrk- 
iiiii willi uiiwonled hasle. Imch Knie\^ka\a. the 
latlioraloiw nniiagcr. usually (|nlcl and slow-inov- 
ing, hurried ahoiil in evidenl anxielv. kraiiuw 
WMtc-licd lensel\. noting c\er) ehange in colour of 
the solutions in ihe clilferent relorls. One. of a 
light shade of violet. eaiigliL his allcnlion for a 
jtioinent. 

"Why so little manganese?"’ he wondered, 
alarmed. 

Ihil, as he soon saw', the solniion was grad- 
iialh duikeiiJng. lie l)ivalhe<l more freely. Another 
MdurKMi. faintly tinned with yellow', indiealeil 
low phosiihonis eoiitent. Poinling il out fo 
O ixevoi. lie said, with a pleased smile: 

"llie less of that, the hetler.” 

The rest, however, was not .^o simple. The 
green of the nickel solution, the orange of the. 
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rliroinium. «a\e him no duo, for he liacl seldom 
liad to do with cither of these elcineiils. He 
would have to wait for the final results. How 
painfully the minutes dragged! 

“Fight elcinciils instead of the usual Jour. 
It's enough to drive you mad, waiting for them 
to finish,’' he whispered. Cayevoi smiled under- 
standingl). 

ShaLilov came in, throwing a wary glance at 
Karexskaya, who w’as always implacable in ex- 
pelling the curious from her “holy of holies/’ 
Meller Nikitenko edged in hohind the foreman, 
turning on the misiross of the laboratory eyes 
full of Iialf-hnmoroiis pleading. I)r(ipi>inir hi< 
work milts to the floor by the wall, he sat down 
on them to wait. Then Lutsenko pushed in. ihrow^- 
ing llie door wide open, witli a grim expre*^- 
sion that w^as meant to say: “Just try and drive 
me out!’' 

Soon other mdlrrs appeared, drawn by the 
fomnion inten'vt in the new* armour steel. 

Karcv.ska\a tried not to notice iIumu. Shf' 
moved from heneli to 1mm eh, checking on tlie 
work of her assistants, sharin'^ in full measnn’ 
the gLMieral anxiety for tlio fate of tli*^ hi'at. 
Tlio waiting worker^ began to talk amoTig them- 
selves. very qiiietl\ at first, but later as test 
after lest was completed — wulh jicrceplibly in- 
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crensing animalion. At length, only one figure 
remained to he determined — the chromium con- 
tent. 

As time passed, pungent makliorka smoke 
began to mingle witli the aciid fumes of the 
reagents. 

Karexsk'iva piiekiied up lier nose disgust- 
edly . 1)11 L said Jiolhing. 

Krainev’s eyes Avere glittering. He s:iid some- 
thing In Guyexoi^ in a half whispiT, and laughed. 
Opanasenko and Lyiilov came in. They ha<l been 
preparing I he furnace for I he next heat. 

‘"Sergei Pelrovicli.” said Karevskaya faintly, 
“the heat is s))oiled. TIic chrominm is 

All rye's liiriicd to Kraiiie\. fn Slialilov’s, 
he read fright; in f)pana5cnko’s. reproadi; in 
lailsonko’s, sullen gloom. 

“There’s specifications for \oiiI" Lyutov 
said, uilh heavy malice. 

“What have the spceifiealions got to do with 
it?” Krainev returned sharply, “'riie specifiea- 
lion^ p)roAide for the final resiill. Il’s a (tuestion 
of calculalions, and tliose are mine.” 

Turning to Karevskaya, he rt*c|uested: 

“f’lieck tlic test again, pleasi* — yourself! It 
can’t he righl.” 

“Very well. Fll make anolher e-heek.” Karev- 
skaya replied; Init her expression, as she turned 



Id the aiial\Liral balance, seemed to indicate 
greater faith in her assistants’ ivork than in th* 
oiiginecM-'s calculations. 

Another hour of waiting lay ahead. 

f:i\iiig a hand on Gayevors shoulder, Kraiii 'v 
said: 

‘■(Ionic ahin». We've another furnace to pre- 
pare for lappinji/' 

‘‘Another furnace asked Gia>e\oi, greatly 
surpiiscd. ‘■flo\\"‘^ llial? You only had oixlers 
for one. so far." 

es. that's so. IJiil I look al il difleivntly. 
I was supposed lo tap fourteen heats in ten days, 
l)iit I starled four da\s late. One furnace won’t 
fill the assignment. Two will." 

■■^ oil ‘-hoiild liavc let the ilirc(*tor know what 
you had in iiiiiul," .said Ga>evoi reproachfully. 
"It would ha\e made him a little easier. After 
all. he’s juhl as anxious as any of u.s." 

■'I believe in getting results before 1 talk 
about them." Krainev returned. “At Ica.st one 
heat." he added, with an expectant glance in the 
direction of the laboratorx. 

“To inake this steel right '5 no great merit,” 
he w^as thinking; ‘'but to fall dow^n on making 
it —that’s a di'^grace.’’ 

“A di.sgracc!” he sfid aloud, turning sharply 
^w^ay. Gayevoi glanced at him anxiously, and. 
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thinking to divert his mind, l)cgan to talk about 
Iho latest leporLs from the front. 

“The front/’ reflected Krainev bitterly. “The 
fronl needs armour plale, and I frive it 
sera])." 

The conversation flagged. Uolli were too de- 
})i‘(s^''d lo talk, 

‘"Il's liic first heat," Ca\e\oi told liinisrlf, 
seeking sonic jnslifieation for the shop manager. 
'"Ml sorts of little things may have gone Avroiig. 
It sonielimes takes weeks to master grjdes of steel 
that are less eonijilex than this. Onlv w'liy did 
he have to shonldir all the vesponsihililv him- 
self? After all. there's Ihie chief engineer, and 
the i iigineering department. The\ could ha\e helped. 
Is il vanity wauling lo ihug all the glor\? 
No. It’s not that. Simply, eonfidcnce in himself 
and in his workers. Ihil just the same, the re- 
side.. , And Gaxevoi enrs(*d himself for his 
failure to summon Makarov while the steel was 
.still in the furnace. 

“I’ll call him in for the second heat, at 
least." he decided, and made for the iiearesi 
te1ej)hone. 

The direclor appeared beside No. 1 furnace, 
followed by the chief engineer. Makarov, geslie- 
ulating heatedl), seemed lo he urging somelhing 
on the direclor; hut Duhenko only wraved him 
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off impalienlly and strode on along the diarging 
level to whore Krainev was standing. 

Sergi‘i IVlrovirh had the impulse to turn on 
bis hoi'l and huivo. (lontrolling hiinsoi^* how- 
ever, Avilli some effort, he remained where he 
was. 

‘MIoro licws,” lie thought. 

t’oniing up to him. Diihenko stopped ah- 
riiplh. Only the preMMiec of the workers, it was 
e\id'*iil, restrained tin* director from a violent 
outlmr-^t of indignalhni. 

The lahoralory door Hew* open, and Shalilov 
came running oiil along the charging level. 

“Seruei J Vlrovich."’ he cried. 'Tfs all riglil! 
The e)ii omiuin':: all right! They cheeked it. Tlie 
first iej«l was wTong!" 

Mukarox ”1 meed at the director. 

Duhenko extended a hand to Krainev. 

“Oonvratulalioiis," lie said. 

‘i ni preiiariiiir another heal for tap|)ing.” 
Kraint*v rejiorled, wondering how the director 
wmnld lereive liis annouricemenl. 

Duhenko laughed. 

‘‘So I see/’ he said. “I’-ii not hlind.” 

The niellers came thronging noisilv out of 
the lahoralory. Then Karevskaya appeared, beam- 
ing Avilli pleasure, flourishing die laboratory eer- 
tificale of the first beat. 



And from that day on a new type of steel 
flowed from the open-licarili furnaces. 

In place of till; noisy, rirnmiii", elTerwsivnl 
mass that rushed douii the sj)Out when ordinary 
sled was made, llie ladles reecived a ihick. ijuiel, 
hiiih-ipiality metal, de‘?i,<rned for armour [date. 


CHAPTER TWO 

(lomiiiy; inlo I he lahoralory, early mic niorii- 
iii”, Krainev leained lhal Xo. •> furnaee li.ul 
tiiiiu-d out a lie.i! wliieh was mil uj) lo s|)eeirie i- 
lion«. III.-. Iij»s M*i ill a !»i*iin liiic. Tliin vas ihe 
M'Mmd lailuro sime his shiop had hcauii to 
uoik on llie defeiiee assi^nnienl. 

As always. Krainev lu\i!an the day hy iiiak- 
jii^' an unhurried lour of ihe shop. Pausin'^ 
Jl ihe fiiiiiaiTS, he pointed out. here cxcc^i\*' 
ilraft, liiere a pile of rubbish on llic chaririii,!* 
level. He i-heeked the readings of the recordin.*^ 
insirnmenis. and made several noies in liis mem- 
.irandiim book. Only ulien ibis was done did 
lie se! out for ihe record room lo rceeive ;lic 
report of ihe iib:lil shifl. 

IJcfore llie war, ihe workers had never galh- 
eivd for ih^e report immedialelv iijion the wlijs- 
Hu. U had hem llie eiislom lo eomc in a fpiarler 



of an hour later, after tiiriiiiig over unluirrierll\ 
to tlic incoming sliifl, washing up, and sidling 
into toun clothes. Now things were din’crenl. 
Hie nioinent the shift was over, people haslcnc^I 
to llie ivcord room to hear ihc radio hniadi.^sl 
of ihe latest news from llic front. Latecomers, 
angrilx motioned into silence, would stop giiilt- 
il\ just inside the door, afiaid to move le-i they 
nli^s ‘A wojd of ilit' conimiiniriLie. 

Toilax. there a report on the lo-"%es of 
the Oerinan fafi-ist troops in six xxceks of haltle. 

‘' \ good job, all that scum done axvay xiilh!’’ 
Slid Nikili^riLo. rai‘>ing a ihaiid to smooth bark 
li'-^ seorelied hair. **13iit they keep pudiliig and 
pushing, the devils, on Smolensk, and Uman. and 
Helaxa Tserkox’. When are xxe going to slop 
them?" 

‘*ir xx'p start making steel like No. '» last 
night,"’ Lutsenko muttered glumly, “xxe xxori'l haxe 
anx thing to slop them with.” 

Nikitenko xxas about to reply; but the door 
opened, and the shop manager ixime in. 

An iiiixxoiilcd hush fell in the room. Lookinsr 
from fare to face, Krainev -inderstood that all 
lh(‘ men knew of the rejected heat. 

“It’s a dear foreman you’ve liirned out to 
he,’’ he s*aid sternly to Shalilov. who sal among 
his comrades with hanging head and loxvcred 



eyes. ‘*A very dear foreman. A nice lot of money 
\oirro cosilin" the Axorks. Again your steel lia«. 
to he scrapped 

“‘Sergei Pclrovieli/' Slialilov began: hut Krai- 
nev intcrriij)led. 

“‘Yoirre a lairikniaii. Slialilox. ^ on I 

we ought lo l)c al lh.e front, but weVe ke|»t licri- 
instead to make steel, lank *51001. And wlial <lo 
ue do? Siv tanks eoiild have been arinouied 
out of llial hea!. Do \oii know where the Ivoiil)!*' 
lie>?'’ 

es. I look o\er from IauIox in bad sh ipe.” 

‘‘For the se*‘ond lime!’" 

‘‘For the second time, Sergei Pelioxieh."* 

For a moment Krainev did not speak, mak- 
ing an elforl lo restrain his rising anger. Ile])- 

clitioii of mistakes ^\as a thing he could ne\er 
forgixe. in himself or in others. A I length. lie 
said : 

“Did >oii have orders from me not to lake 

ov«‘r from any foreman if the heal hadirt been 
eondneted properly? Is that right?*’ 

“Thai’s right. Sergd Pelroxieh. It's my fault.” 

“Then why the devil don't you carry out 
your orders?” Krainev shouted. “Who gave you 
permission lo spoil steel? ‘That's right, Sergei 
Petrovich. It's my fault, Sergei Pelrovieli.' I 
know my name's Sergei Petrovich. Once you lake 



over a heat, it's your responsibility. Wh> (lid 
you do it?” 

“What else could I do? Lyntov's an ex- 
j)cricncc(I foreman. It‘s sort of a\\kwai«l to say 
anylhiii;2.” 

’’“All, so il’s awkward to say anything lo 
L>iiti)V. IhiL it isn’t awkw'ard, I suppose, to 
s|»oil a lical! It isn’t awkward to let down the 
work'll To h*L down llic front !"’ 

Oil llie la-t word. Krainev almost choke:! 
widi indiiniation. 

The door swnny oj)eii, admitting a girl in 
a while lieret. She pa!Is(^d in the doorwax, 
ln'ii^hiii'2 bar-k a lock of clu'slnnt hair lliat harf 
slij»j)ed onto her forehead. Hie strained silence 
in llie room tohl Im i' that tin; rpjiort ihis mrirn* 
jMg was not an ordinal') one. She glanraal at 
the shop manager, then at the foreman, Irxing 
to gnes*^ what had gone xxrong. 

‘■(iomrade Icpioxa,” said Krainev, turning to 
die girl, "draw up jii order for foreman Sliali- 
lox's remoxjl. and hax^e hhe artisi make a plac;- 
ard: ‘Shame! lorciuan Shalilov spoiled txvo 
heals!' " 

Leaxing the record room, Krainev xvalked 
sloxvix lo ihe teeming hay. 'I'lie ingots of rejccl- 
('d steel xvere cooling in the lecming box of 
No. 3 . Their clear-ciit oi tliiies and splendid snr- 



face renewed liis Inller clia**:rin. A trillo — a few 
Ihoiisandllis of one j)cr cent of phosphorus above 
the limit — and ten hours of intensive labour 
thrown to the winds. 

Above all, however, he blamed himself. 

“Ft shows Tve Jiecn a poor leacher/’ he said 
aloud. “'J'oo leiiienl.” 

'I'o him, the foreman's error was his own. 

For some minutes after Krainev had left, a 
heavy silence him" in the record room. 'Phe fust 
In lireak it was Lutsenko, a veteran meller v.lu^ 
liad retired on pension some years In^fore, hut 
had r* turned to w«»rk when the war be"an. 

“Time ami affain 1 \e. warned >ou, Shatilov,’’ 
hi‘ said plinnly. "’noI to pive IauIov any leeway, 
taking over ailer l-is shift. And what Jo yon do? 
‘\es. Nikolai Ivaiiovieh, if \ou please, Nikolai 
Fvaiiovieli.’ A nice job you lake over from Nik- 
nl.ii Ivanoviob! When he's going to tap the 
heal himself, he runs everything just so; hut il' 
he secs it won’t he lapiiej in his shift, he's sure 
to p\iy soTiui dirty Iriik. _\nd voii take the con 
se(juenc<'s!’’ 

“It’s the worst tiling, eoming on after Lvutov/’ 
said Sasha, a yoiiii" furnare liidper, come to the 
works from a steid men's trade school. He spoke 
very loud, with an ansry spaik in the livdv 
eves he turned to the foreman. 



someone 


‘“W lial do you know about it?” 
asked from a far conuT. 

‘"-NTaylio I don't knou too miuh willi my 
head.’' Saslia rotiinifd. ‘iiut m> back kno'i\», well 
enou^di. I can't Ptrai»litcn up till next dav, 
wilh all tlic lirncsloiic I Iiavc to dum]) in die 
furnace, A\l]cn wc lake o\cr after Iiyulov." 

fine job: si\ tanks olV llie plan, a lum- 
dred lublcs of lionus lost, and tons of material 
wasicd it iMin't be remelled so soon! llroupbt 
sh.iine on oiir.-*»dvcs. and lo*^- our foreman, and 
made a liole in our own pa> said Nikilenko. 
bis eyes fixed mournfully on tbe floor. 

‘‘Slialilov !” said Matviyenko. '■'Renioiuber 
what Gayevoi said at the last mivlin"? ‘Soine- 
liincs you let one man off easy, and it i\orks out 
against all the rest.’ ” 

“Ah. you ran all go to bell!” exclaimed Slia- 
lilov. wlio had been listening in silence all this 
time. “As if il wasn't e^nough to gel it from the 
manager, you all have to jump on me too.” And 
he left the room, banginqr the door. 

“Can't take il. can you?” Nikitenko shouted 
after him. He also left the loom. The others fol- 
lowed. 

Tcplova w'as left alone. For a while she sat 
motionless, deep in tlioiight. Then, seizing the 
furnace journals, she began leafing them hur- 



riodly, copying out long columns of iigurcs. And 
as the co-liimns grew, her face became very grave. 

The telephone rang. It was Krainev, n'miiid- 
iiig her that he must have the data on the 
w^ork of the shop for the ])ast twenty-four Iiours. 
By the time she brought him I he required mate- 
rial. there was no more tlian l\venl\ niinules 
left iM'fore llie general morning report in the 
4lirec*l«)r's olViee. Kriiilncv glanced reproachfully 
at the clock. TepIo\a apologized, explaining 
that she lilul been unavoidably dclamed. 

.Sergei Petrovich liegaii lo look through the 
jualerial slie had brought him. lie was a I wavs 
ph'usantly siir[)ri''ed b\ the care and lln/roiigli 
nc'is with v\hieh lliese daily snmrnaiies wen* 
drawn up. Besides the essential out|)ii! figures, 
they ronlaincd a wealth of suppleinenlary In- 
formation on the work of men and iiirnaecs: 
ifuola fiilfilineiil. expenditure of raw materials, 
and duration of the difl’erent processes. 1»\ «-rew> 
.ind shifts. A special account was eoiiducted 
for each foreman, indicating ev'ery heal lajiped 
.siiiec* the beginning of (he vear. In the plant 
vxhere Krainev' bad worked before, detailed snni- 
niaries Iiad been drawn up only once a month. 
Here, as a result of the thorough aecountiiic 
system Teplova had iiislituled, this data was 
availahle daily. And. having sueh preeisc and np- 
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to-cinle infornialion always at his fliigcrLips, the 
manager of the opcn-hcarlh shop invariably came 
out I he victor in arguments willi the transport, 
6ii))ph% and power departments during Lhi dail\ 
geiKTal reports. How tlie girl managed it was 
hard to understand. 

'riiis morning, the summary was far from 
exliauslive. But Krainev had very little timf% 
and could only glance through' it hastily. 

"‘It wasn't Shatilovs fault,” Teplova said sud- 
dcnl) . 

Krainev looked at her in surprise. 

“And what makes you stand up for him?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“You see, Sergei Petrovich, Shall I ov is new 
as a foreman. lie's a niemher of the C'onisomol. 
and. . . 

“As secretary of the shop Comsf)niol uniL 
you'd l)c doing better to sec that roni'-tunol mem- 
bers don't spoil steel," Krainev put in. 

“'I'hat's just w'hat I'm tr>ing to do. Sergei 
Petro\ieh. Let me ask >ou one <ineslion: whom 
do \oii count the best foreman in the shop?'’ 

“Lviitov. of eoiirs:*/’ he replied iin|)aliently, 
glancing again at the clock. lie had vitv little 
time to «^pare. 

“I slaxeil in the record loom today, after 
you reprimanded Slialilov.’’ Teplo\a Iwgan hur- 



riedly, “and I li«eard wliat the* others had U> 
say. They had it in for Shalilov, 'well enough; 
but they cursed Lyiilov, too, for the way he turns 
over his heals to the next shift. I decided to 
make a check. And it’s true. All ll^e heals l.yutov 
laps come out perfeelly right. I hit both rejected 
Iieals oame oul of furnaces that liMilox had slarlcd 
and handed on lo the next shifl. And another 
thing. Even when the heats he hands on come 
out right, they drag out longer than the usual 
time. Here’s the data.’’ And she showe*! Krainev 
the material she liad heeii working owr all morn- 
ing.^ 

'Flic coijclubious indicated were iincxpeet(‘d. 
and Krainev sat for some lime, thinking o\ei 
them. The telephone rang, reminding him that 
he was late. Th rusting Tejd ova's malcrials into 
his poekc’t. lie hurried to the difcelor’s oflice. 

'I’lie report had already Ik^guu. and he had 
lo ask permission to enter. When he came in 
ihe manager of the blae| furnace shop, iiir. le- 
]»oil delivered, was lighliim: a eigaretle. and 
Neeh.ivev' v\a^ reporling on the work of the 
rolling mills. Hubenko pared restlessly up and 
down, his hands liehind his hark. His lean, 
nervous face expres-sed displeasure. One eye v\a5 
serewed up. and the other evehrovx raiseil - a hail 
•ign. 
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t'AiiQlIier heat spoiled/’ lie exclaimed, inler- 
I'liptin^a Krainev, when the latter l)Cgan the usual 
repoil on the work of his shop. 'l?mio\e the 
foreman, and pul hrim on some oilier job: ‘ 

A lengthy tirade followed. Dubenko said more 
or less the same things Krainev himself had said 
to Shalilo\ : Inil he ])nl them at greater length, 
and in sharjier teims. Krainex fell a gniwing 
irritation. Me nouhl have preferred the sLerncsl 
lepiiinand. xune it onl\ brief and to the point. 
Id tins jirolraeled ".saw ini II.’’ as Iw; eallecl the 
diiprtnr’.s niorali/ing«5. It xxas bevond cndiiranee, 
Kiiiallv. he broke out: 

“Tliere’s no need to tell me all that. l’>olr 
fxanoxieli. I know it perfeetlv xm'II. and I"!! do 
e\erx thing neecssary. lUit I’m not going to 
lenioM* Slialihix.’’ 

'■'V(m*ll remove him immediately.*' 

‘'I won’t, Pxolr I\aiio\ich, beranse. . . .’* 
■‘Then I will,” deelared Dubenko. ignoring 
Krainex 's explanations. 

‘"You xxon’t. xxheii yon realize....” 

Dnbenko pressed a finger doxvn on the bell, 
and kej)l it there. When tlie .»siir|)ri'5ed seere- 
lary eame hurrying in. Dnhenko dielaled to him 
an order demoting Shatilov from foreman to 
meller. Krainev got up and lefi the room. He 
kn^'^w’ ih.il this was r.ot ll.o thing to do, hut he 
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roulcl no longer control his irritation. The .olh- 
<Ts stared after Mm, and Caycvoi shrugged 
disapprovingly. Duhenko, however, was not dis- 
turbed. He knew bis open-beartli shop manager 
well. Himself, DulKMiko would flare up as sud- 
denly as gunpowder, «)flen for trilling reasons. 
Krainev, on the other hand, would explode only 
after long internal seething; and, once his anger 
had found outlet, would quickly regain control. 

And so it was on tliis occasion. li]\a.s)M*rated 
by tlie director’s ])ercnij»tory decision. Krainev 
left the loom, lest Inis longue gel the belter of 
biin. He smoked a eigarctU? or two. iIk*u lele- 
jdioncd the «lioj) and had a talk with the foreman. 
\X1ien he felt lliat he could keep Jiimsclf in 
liand, he returned to the director's odiee. Dii- 
Ixmko glanced sign! fi cant I y at Gayevoi, as though 
to say, ‘There! If.s all over.'’ The report contin- 
ued as usual. In conclusion, Senin, the manager 
of the traiis]iorLatioii department, announced the 
number of carloads of armour plate despatched. 

W’lum the report was over, Krainev spent some 
time ill the shop, and then reliirncd to his ofTicc. 
The order for Shalilo\V demotion would not be 
liosled until the next day, and Krainev was in 
no liiirry to renew his argument w'ith Duhenko. 
'riie director was stulihoni. Ihilil lie had readied 
decision, he was open to argument; afterwards, he 
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was im])ervious to tlic most wcll-^founded appt'di. 
JVIorcov-iT, Dubciikoi tliouglit very IngKly of 
Lyulov, and it would be didicull, not impos- 
sible, to convince bim that Lyutov was to 
blame for Sliatilov’s failure. Nor could Krainev 
bims(.'ir go aTiy furllicr without a thorough check 
on Tcplova’s conclusions. Willi this in mind, he 
looked allciilivcly through the furnace journals. 

‘‘Suppose I send for Lyutov and talk il over 
wilh him frankly," he ihoiiglil, as he laid the 
journals aside; ilniL he at once abandoned this 
idea. T.yiitov was an arrogant and overweening 
man. Holding first place* in ihe shop, he eon- 
-idered himself infallible, and would never adrnil 
a mislake. 

Then, suddenly, a very simple solution oc- 
curred to Krainev. Lyulov musi be r,om|)r|lcd to 
take o\er from biinself: to work on ai’lor his 
shill, and carry to comjilelion a heal he had been 
expeeling to Inrn over to the foreman of lln* uexi 
shifl. That would demoiistrale, not onl> It) Lyulov 
and to all the workers, but, still mun; iinporlunt. 
to the direelor. how dishonestly Lyutov worked. 

“And suppose even that fails to convirrv Du- 
benko?” Krainev asked himself, pacing nn easily 
up and ilown the room. A moment later, he 
was hurrviii" towards the ul!i.'’e of the shop 
Party bureau. 
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]fc found Tc'])luva Lliciv, o\[)luiiiing sonu*- 
thing to MatviycMiko with grcil foiling and roii- 
viction. Alalviycnko seemed -uhsorbeti in a list of 
figures that lay before him, on a sheet of paper 
lorn from a micmorandiini pad. llis heavy e)e- 
lids dioopcd, giving liis face an expresMon «»f 
extreme faliguc. 

“So you’r<; removing Shalilov, comrade man- 
ager?” lie asked, lifting stern, thoughtful eyes 
to Krainev. 

Sergei l\*lrovieh loM him uhat had happened 
at the general report. Matviyenko frowned. Me 
knew llie dirextor's temper. 

“Still, I'm not intending to ri*Tno\e Shalilov,’’ 
Krainev declared, and went on lo e\plain his 
plan. 

jMatvivenko thought awdiile. 

“YouVe right, Sergei P<lrovieh.'" he said fi- 
nally. ‘"The Parly organi/alion will hack you.” 

“Thai’s ju^t A\hal I came to see you aboiil,” 
«aid Krainev relicxed. 

“Il's all nn fanll." Teplo\a ]iiif in. "jI wa- 
Miy on L\iilo\'s work that gave him hi^ 

lepnlalion. I didn’t take into aerouiil the chan;**' 
of shifm.” 

"‘No, no, Valenliiia IvanoMia." Krainev re- 
turned. “ft was my job lo s. e into lhal. I should 
have reall/ed sooner how things stocnl. Only we'vc 



liail so few failures, up to now, that I’ve never 
really looked into them properly.” 

Coming home tliat evening, Krainev found 
Ills aparLmciit emj)ly. There was a note tack<xl 
to the door: ‘'Vadim is upstairs.” Sergei Pet- 
rovich went up to the next lloor, and rang the 
Makarovs’ Ih'II. 

The door was opened by Elena Makarova, 
the eliief engineer's wife. Two little boys -Krai- 
nev's son, Vadim, and iliis ]>Iaynialo, Vielor Ma- 
karov — raine running after her, and Krainev lifted 
llieni Imlh to kiss. 

‘Mies N'a'^ya lelepliioned?” he asked. “Will 
he soon be home?” 

Kleiia shook her head. 

‘‘Irina's away again. . . 

‘'Yes, she's gone out,” Elena said, deliher- 
aleh disregarding tlie tone of his ‘'again." Then, 
ahrn[>|lv rlianging the subject, she asked: 

“Has somelhiiig gone wrong al ihe shop?" 

‘"How' do )ou knoiv' ?” Krainev demanded, 
somcwliai taken aback. “Va^^a’s not home, and he 
wonldn'i talk aljoiil siirh things over the phono." 

Elena smiled. 

“We wives always know, the minute vve see 
von. Soineliines. even, before wc see you. by the 
way your feet sound on the stairs. When all’s 
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wt'll, V^asya never seems tired. His step is so 
light! lint when there's trouble, he walks differ- 
ently, and his voice is different, too — duller.” 

Sergei IVtrovieli turned his eyes awa>. The 
tone of his voice, the weight of his fooLslej)s 
whom ih/ad ihey ever inleresledi^ Elena, reading 
Ill's llioughts, wished she had been more (arcfnl- 

riiere was an awkward pause. 

""Well, ril b(! going,” he said, beckoning to 
Vadim. 

""Don't go, S<!rgci Petrovich!'’ ])lcadod Elena, 
seizing his arm. “Stay and have dinner with ns. 
Please!'’ 

"No, thank you,” ihe replied deleiniincdix , "Fll 
have my dinner at home.” And again he turned 
aw'ay his eyes. 

‘"Well, then, be sure )0u don't gi\e any of 
it to Vadim,” Elena warned him, when she had 
made sure he xvas not angry. ‘"He and Victor 
jubl had a conlesl to si'c which could eat the 
most.” 

“Who won? Victor?” asked Sergei Petrovich, 
smiling. 

‘"Nohody! Nohody!” the l)o>s cried rajitiirously. 

“I interfered,” Elena explained. “I saw tliev 
were simply gorging, so I stopped supplies. Stuli- 
born as their fathers, both of them — they'd sooner 
burst than own themselves heafen.'’ 
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‘’Why cxcrylliiii": so diffi'rciit with tli-c Ma- 
karoxs?*’ Sergei IVtrovirli wondered, as he xvent 
down ihe slairs Lo liis own aparlinniL. ’’Kinia 
Lik('s such an iiilerest iii tlio works, and in her 
linshand's i)rol)leins. Aflcr all, slie has iiite.'f'sls 
of lik'r nw»i, too, no less than an) body. She’s 
sliulxinu Knjilish, and she dcK‘s a loL of reading. 
IVihaps I don’l Iry hard etioii**)! lo intcresL Iiina 
in niv woik. ... \o, lliafs not so. Tve done mv 
best, and never ^^ol an oiniee of s)nipalh\. I've 
worrii’d oxer Ik r jiroblenis, l)Ut she nexer has 
oxer mine. i\ex''r. 1 wonder xvhy?" 

In ihe kilt-hen, he found a cold dinner. Ihil 
lliere xv.’s no Inead. He ale a fexv slie(*s of 
fl'iecse. x\illi ^ome vanilla rusks lliat were l)inf» 
in ihe bread l>o\'. and la) doxx^n on ihe conch. 

\ adini lininedialel) scrambled np beside him. 
Tlie boy xvas alwaxs ea.uer for ihese raie nionients 
xvlien he eon id lake ])ossession of his fallicr and 
shower him xxilli i|ueslions. l>eforc the xvar, the 
evenimr hours l^ad ahxaxs l)een Iransfonned inlo 
■*r|iie=licm and answer parlies.” as Sergei IVlro- 
xifli nlled ihem. Ihil oxTrxlhing xvas different 
now. 

‘"Well, sonny, and xxbat did you and Victor 
play al today ihc fallier asked. 

Ja'-lenini* lo ihe fliild's ha|»py prallle, how- 
ex’cr, he re|)ealeflly ‘^•aiiph* liimxdf iiap])ing. 



Tlion, noticing ht)W his father's eyelids 
<lroapcd, Vadim grow still. Sergei Petrovich fell 
asleep, and the hoy dozed off beside him. 

TIujy \\ere both aAvakened by tihe telephone. 
Opanasenko was calling, from the sho]). Tie asked 
permission to send for a forein.in to relieve 
l.uifov. Sergei IVtrovieh forbade him to do so. 

A few minutes later, Lyntov Icleplioiied liim> 
self, eumplaining that he was tired and asking to 
b(* nd'ieved, as his shift was o\er. 

'"Yon can hold out till morning. It’s harder 
in ll^)e Irenehes,” Krainev ans\vere<i sharply, and 
Ining up I he i ecei\er. 

Vadim was half asleep on the ef)iieli, Sergei 
IVtrovieh lifted him hMiderlv and carried him lo 
bed. 


L)ulov was eoin])elled to work on throuLdi the 
night shift, lie tried the lirst-aid centre, but the 
doctor found nothing wrong with him and re- 
fused lo give him a release. Nolhiiig remained hiit 
lo return lo the shop an<I gel to work. In No. 
'» and No. 5 furnaces, where the slag had heen 
skimmed in his »4hift. the phosphorus content was 
slowly hut steadily ri&iing. I-.yulov riLshed madly 
from one furnace lo the other. He tried lo skim 
the slag again, hut it Avas too late: the slag 
brought the molal with it. 
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Melu*r Nikitenko watched Lyutov's every move. 
He was very sorry about the inetal. but ^lod to 
see Lyutov ex])ose(l. Coming up close, he looked 
mockingly into the foreman’s flustered face and 
asked : 

“Well, comrade foreman — ^gol stuck in your 
own muck, eh?” 

When l-.>iitov, growing desperate, began to 
shout and curse, Nikitenko broke in sharply; 

“Hold )our noise. What arc wc going to do 
about the phosphorus? Curses won't bring it 
down.” 

Lyutov seemed to shrink into himself. 

“Oh, well, Comrade Nikitenko,” he said ingra- 
tiatingly. “the steel can go for roofing.” 

“Nothing doing!” thundered Nikitenko. “Last 
night we ruined our steel, all on account of 
you, and lost our foreman, too, and now you 
think we’re going to do it again? In the Coin- 
somol furnace? I suppose you’ll drag the molyb- 
denum out with a rake — eh?” 

“After all, the steel w^on’t go to waste.” Lyu- 
tov tried to urge. “It’ll simply be used for 
something else.” 

“Nothing doing!” Nikitenko touted again. 
“I won’t lap the furnace till the steel is right, if 
wc have to stay here till this time tomorrow! 
Clever, aren’t you — ^used ^or something else! Any 
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Steel uhat can’t help the front is that much steel 
gone to waste. Dump in some more hot metal, 
and start all over.” 

‘‘Arc you crazy, Nikitenko? We'll overload the 
furnace, and put it out of comm iss ion. They'll 
lilirow us out of the works for that.'’ 

‘"And serve us right if they do. Only that 
would he too soft. Spoilers ought to he shot.’" 

And Nikilenko hurried aivav, to persuade sliifl 
manager Iloiidarev to allow an additional eliarge 
of hot metal. 

The furnace was loadcy} to llie limit, and the 
process recommenced. \<’heii ore Avas added, slag 
eanio pouring out through all the doors and 
flooded the whole charging level. The sweating 
crew cleared it away by hand. L\utov cursed fu- 
riously, fearing that the metal would burn throiigli 
the sill and come rushing out after the slag. 
Should that liappcn, <1110 furnace would l)e doomed 
to a j)rotracled stoppage. 

Sasha, moving away for a moment’s res])ile, 
paused beside Lyutov. 

“Bad bees, bad honey,” he said loudly, brush- 
ing tile streaming sweat away from his eyes. 

Lyutov clenched his .teeth, hut said nolhinsr. 

Lutsenko came up slowly from No. 5 , and 
watched the bustlimg foreman for a while, shak- 
ing his head. 
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“What about mine-— lare we going to lap it 
lonight, or wliuL?” he demanded finally, pulling 
Lyiitov towards his furnace. 

The niclal from No. S was cast f-^r roofing. 
At No. however, Nikitciiko refused to tup ihe 
Ik at iiiilil its (jiialily was assured. The foreman, 
llioroiiighly subdued, obedieiilly followed the or- 
flers of tlie angry melter. 

When 'IVjilova came into llic record room next 
iiioriiing, she found ihc shop manager at ihe desk, 
slaring al byulov as though he had never sc'cri the 
m..in J)eforo. L}iilo\, red as a boiled lolisler, WiH 
iuo|)])ing iierspiralion from his checks and forc- 
licatl, with a look of mingled guilt and bewilder- 
ment in his sbifl) iwes. 

The door opemd, and Duhenko strode in. 
Learning of I he failure of No. 5. hr had hastened 
immediately to the shop. 

The daily re|iorl began. And in the course of 
this report, wliieh developed gradually into a gen- 
iTal meeting, all l-.>utov’s old sins were recalled: 
his intrigues against oilier workers: his efforts 
Hiring his oA\ri shift to .the fore, not Jiy honest 
work, but by methods wo. king to the detriment 
of the shop as a whole: liis loadjing lo Valsky, 
the former shop manager, and the debauch(‘ry for 
which he had been expelled from the Party. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


By night, llic town niollcil inlo darkness, mergeci 
with the earth. Only over the lil-aekcd-oiit works 
did a red glow rise from time Lo time. Kvery 
tapping of iron or steel would lift the sliellejing 
nui'^k of darkness from the w'orks, and willi it 
from the town. 

‘"You ran’l hide the sun.*’ Krainev relleeled. 
ap])roa(hing the o])cn-hearlh shop. The hiiilding 
seemed to hous.' a conllagralion. Kv cry chink, e\ery 
i‘|)eniMg ill the roof, o\en ihe tiniest, sent out 
bright searchlight ra\s inlo llie iiighl. KiMine\ 
watched them with troubled e\es. While only the 
ordinary o])eraLions were in progress, the shoji 
Kinained iinisible; but the tajipiiig of the fnr- 
fiaees was not lo be eoneealed. 

Jlc went inside. Faieased in sheet iron from 
giouikl lo roof, the shop had become very stulTy. 
Only opjiosile the furnaces was there a eiirrenl 
fif cool night air, ])iinipid in b\ iioweiTiil ventila- 
tors 

Krainev glanced dowm inlo the teeming bay. 
Newly filled moulds glow'cd, scarlet rectangles, in 
the darkness below. 

Standing there on the charging level, he re- 
called the past few da).s: Lxulov's exposure; the 
mellcrs’ angry facTs; Dnbenka, ])roin]>ll> rcscind- 
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ing the order for Sliatilov’s demotion; the hap- 
piness in ShaLilov’s eyes. He recalled other eyes— 
Valya Teplova’s, warm and friend! v; and, some- 
how, life assumed a l)righler aspect. 

Krainev’s rcfleclions were interrupted hy a 
shrill, warning blast of the works whistle. Be- 
fore he could collect his thoughls, a violent ex- 
plosion sounded. A second followed, and a third. 
After a brief pause, a fourth explosion, still more 
violent, rocked the whole building. Hundreds of 
bomb splinters rattled against the roof, tore at 
the iron-shcathcd walls, clattered down on Llic iron 
floor ]dates of the charging level. Somebody 
sen anied. 

For a fraction of an instant, slinging fear 
glued Krainev to one of the pillars supporting the 
roof. liiit he broke immediately away, and 
ran down ibe level towards No. 1 furnace. Tlie 
workers had gathered here, just inside the shop 
entrance. Krainev was about to order llicm to 
leave for tlic slit trenches, when suddenly a rapid, 
multiple rat-tat-tat be^an overhead, as thouglli 
someone were emptying a sack of peas onto the 
roof. An enemy plane was strafing the building. 
Death -bearing lines of light — tracer machine-gun 
bullets — ipierced the roof, and ricoohelted from 
the charging level. Metal struck coldly against 
metal. 
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“Gc*t under the level!’' Krainev dhouted, realiz- 
ing that the thick plates olTcrcd reliable shelter 
against bullets and bomb splinters. 

As suddenly as it luad begun, the bom!I)ing 
ended. Whistle and sirens soon blew the all clear, 
and llie crews quickly gathered at their furnaces. 

The enemy was still far removed: but the Avar 
had already burst into the town. At first a dislniil 
menace, threatening the threshold of the jialioii. 
it stood today at the threshold of ever} bo/ne. 
More, il had entered every Jiome. Tlie short bonis 
of uneasy sleep were broken by incLvs'-ant alcifs. 
Syslenlalic bombings made woik almost impos- 
sible. To ])eoj)le*s growing anxiety for ibr fate 
of the country, for llie lot of the lliousaiids of 
men. women, ebildren loft in towns and villages 
seized by llie enemy, was added an iinrcmbling 
eoncerii for llieir own works, tbeir own families, 
llieir ow’ii lives. 

Parliciibirly dilfcult was the work of the open- 
hcartli sliop. Several times every night, the men 
won III have to leave the shop for the slit trenehes. 
llie gas would be turned low, and lihe melal 
would cool in the furnaces. After the all elear, 
it w^ould be rchoiUed. only to cool again during 
tlic next alert. It would take all dav to bring 
the night’s work to rights; and us soon as dark- 
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ness fril llie same lliiiig would br^iii again. For 
scvrrul days on end, the sliop gave no -produr- 
lion. 

Wlien the alert sounded, and Irina, wrapping 
a blanket linslily around Vadim, ran oil to the 
shelter with the sleepy child, Krainev would 
hurry straight to the shop. He would Tind it dark 
and liuslic*d. Only the shift manager, the foremen, 
and the inelters were obliged to rcinaiti at the 
furnaces, wilh two bricklayers in case of emer- 
gency. Iiut Miilvi)enko, calm and steady, wouhl 
invariably appear. Then Teplo-va would arrive, 
ajid then I he >ho]i mechanic, looking grimmer with 
c\cry raid. 

At first Sergei Pelnnich rcrnonslrated with 
them, and tried npealedly, without success, to 
drive? lli(?m home. In the end, however, lu» gave 
up these fruitless efforls. In the deplihs of his 
heart, he was iilcased to have these three in the 
shop during alerts. Desjnle the hlack blinds, the 
rec-oul room setuned hrighl and cozy. They would 
all smoke, even Tcplova. ^Tatviyenko brought to 
llu^se ‘'parlies,” as he called their niglully gather- 
ings, a spirit of drollery and friendly teasing. 
When danger was close, llic power station would 
turn off all lights, and only the glowing ciga- 
rettes would rclic\e the darkness in the room. 

Krainev was oppressed by’^ a sense of his own 
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helplessness, liis iiiaJiilify to olTer adivo rcsi.st*' 
a nee to line cneiiiy. 

One nielli, cnlrring the sho]) (luring an alcrU 
he was surj)risc(l to hear loud laiighler. A narro^v 
i-lrip of light, eorning through one of tlie furnace 
doors, faintlx outlined a group of jH'ople on llu 
charging level, doming closer, he recognized the 
crew of the (.'omso'mol furnace, and. lowering 
above their youthful figures, a huge, nioustaclicwl 
teeiner, whose deep, rolling laugh drowned oul 
all olllier voices. Krainev slo])])ed to listen. 

“I was down in the slit Ireneh. wailing for 
the all clear."’ said Sasha, when the laughtci had 
subsided, "'and all of a sudden I heaid some wom- 
an yelling up at ihe eiilrancc: ‘Ksenxa, Ksen)a. 
are you lliere?’ Well, of course, everyone slarled 
.'^sking — which K«ienya? There's lols of girls named 
Ksenya. And ihcn ‘•'le said: "Oh. good l-ord. 
Ksenofonl IVirovich. he jumped right out of the 
I):ithluli and forgot to put his coal on!’ Only, 
don't yon sec, he had liis <*oal on. all right, her 
darling Ksenva. It wasn't his coal he forgot, lie 
xxcus silling in there on the vxei ilav willionl any 
f)anls on.” 

Again a I»urst of laiiglitcr intcruii>lcd Saslia'h 
story, and he laughed with the re.^l. 

Krainev, in the dislanrc, eon Id not lielp hiil 
smile. 
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then we all knew which Ksenya e/lie was 
looking for,” Sasha continued. “It was old Valsky, 
Ks?nofonl IVlrovicli. And everybody in that trench 
was just about rolling on llie floor, it was some- 
ihing aAvfiil! IViro, from No. 5, gasped out, ‘Oh, 
my poor sides!’ and slarled crawling out of the 
Innch on all fours. Well, and tilic rest of us 
followfal liiiii. You know yourselves, when a fel- 
low’s feeliii” jolly, there's nothing on earlh can 
scare liini.’’ 

“And is lhat why you’re not in the trench, 
where you l»elongy’’ Krainev demanded, coming 
up to lilieni. will) a heind lo his lips lo hide his 
smile. 

‘■|fow can we leave ihe furnace, with the heal 
all read) reliinied Shalilov. “We were just go- 
ing to lap it when the alert sounded. If the raid 
doesn't drag out too long, we can lap right after 
the all clear, as soon as the power comes on.” 

■"■Won’t it eooly” Krainev asked. Getting out 
liis blue glass, he looked in at the peeiihole. 

“No, Sergei P(*lrovieh, it won't cool,” Niki- 
tejiko lold bim elieerfully. “We’re keeping the 
gas up well, with some e\lra draft lo keep the 
flame short, so nothing will show tlirough the 
smokestack. \X c've got a wali her ii]) on the roof, 
keeping Iris eve on the stack, so we can be sure 
llial's all right ” 
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“Aiid u hat’s ‘Daddy’ doing here with you?” 
Krainev asked, referring to the big teenier by his 
shop nickname. 

“Why, llicy haven’t got u teenier in their 
crew,” Daddy returned. ‘’They 're learning fast 
eiiuiigh. They’ve got a Coiiisomol inelter, and a 
('dinsoniol foreman, loo. Only when it comes to 
leeming, they h.ive to send for mi».“ 

Shalilov was violating the air defence regula- 
tions. As tlie work of the furnace did not expose 
the liuildiiig. however, the risk seemed permis- 
sible. 

“All right, we’ll make a try. J'll be heie for 
the tapping/’ Krainev said, and moved away to 
the next fiirniiee. 

No. I had also been rciidv for tajiping when 
the alert was sounded: but the gas had been shut 
• df. and the steel was rapidly cooling. 

The Comsonuil furnace was tapped twenty 
minutes after the all clear. The remaining 
furnaces dragged out their heal*^ until the morn- 
ing 

Coming into the record room after the teem- 
ing, Krainev found a complete “quorum'’ — ^Mat- 
viyenko’s name for gallieriiigs of the shoji author- 
ities — as'^enibled there. 

Sergei Petrovich immediately telephoned head- 
quarters to rejiort the slate of affairs in the shop. 
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'riirn lie called his home, and waited anxiously 
iiiiLil, at last, Vadim's voice sounded in the n?- 
fei\er. 

‘‘Mventliiii" all ri*»Iil?" he asked. 

“MI li'ihl. <Kidd\. They misled ii's aiii.hi,'* 
ihe l*o\ rejilitMl. !!(» A\as firnil\ toininci'd that 
I heir home \'at* ihe prime larjrel of the (/crnian 
livers. 

As SiM’*?!'! IVlrovieh, .irrcally relieved, hiini; np 
ihe reeei\er. Top I ova said: 

‘"W e oiiyju to •ret llic rest of tlie workers l'> 
hark np I lie dornsomol crew, and sla\ on llie joh 
dnrin^U air raids. Olherwise we’ll ne\er ,*»ei any- 
ihiii" done." 

■Matviyenko ^ilaneed at Krainev, with a liareK 
poreeptihle smile. He liked ihe proposal. Ihil 
Valya thought the Parly secrt'lary was laiit'hjng 
at her. 

“W hy not?’' she demanded holly. “Why not? 
Out at the froni, do they lea\e the Irenehes when 
thex’re honihed? Of course not! So why should 
we? Aren’t we w'orkiii" for lilic front?"' 

“'riie workers w'ill be willing," said Malvi- 
yenko confidently. “It’s the authorities we ma\ 
find it hard to convince. It’s against the air de- 
fence regulations, don’t forget." 

Telephoning the works l^^iv committee, he 
requested Gayevoi to coni'* to the shop. 
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Dubenko came in, on his customary round of 
the shops after air raids. Soon after, Gayevoi ap- 
peared. 

“\\ e can't ask the workers to stay in the sliop 
during raids,” Matviyenko said, witli an eiiquir- 
iii" at the director. “But if they stay of 

their ouu will. I think we can take the risk. I'lii 
Fiji*e P>c)tr Ivanovich will approve.'" 

After a little thou^^ht, Dubenko agreed, add- 
ing, however, llial he would refer this decision to 
tile People's Commissar for coniirniation. 

Wlicn morning came, placards appeared in the 
shop and at the works gates, proeJ aiming: 

“Three cheers for the Coni'^oinol patriots! Fore- 
man Shatilov's crew sta)cd at their furnace 
through the alert and kept it running normal- 
ly!'’ 

The following night there were several alerts, 
liut not u single worker left the shop. Even old 
Pakiliomich, busily lining a spout, only grunted 
and grumbled a bit, with an uneasy upward 
gh' iee. and llien went on Avilli his work. 

Shatilov’s en;w soon bad followers in the other 
shops as well; and it was not long before all the 
iron and slwd works in llic Donbas were work- 
ing steadily, in spile of enemy planes. 

Blast and o])cn-hcartiIi furnaecs w'orked with 
slightly baled breath; rolling mills, at full speed. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Early one August morning, Lh«^ works loco- 
motive pulled up to the trestle of the Mast fur- 
nace shop a long train of fifty-ton freight ears 
which had been camouflaged with greenery. Fresh 
saplings, nailcH to the car walls on either side, 
created the appearance of a shady lane. Krainev, 
coming past, stopped short in amaizement. The 
sight lu'ought memories of uliildhood, and Trinity 
Sunday, with its green garlands indoors and out — 
garlands even on the railway engines passing by 
his town. 

^ cl in the same instant his heart contracted 
painfully. Could this gay greenery offer protec- 
tion against the fascist vultures now savagely 
bombing every road that led to the Donbas? 

During the general report, Dubenko announced 
an expected increase in arriving freight. Several 
Irainloads of ore from the Urals were aj)proach- 
ing the town. 

All day, Krainev was haunted by that green 
lane of saplings. 

At lunch in the club, the talk was rather sub- 
dued. 

“I’m ([>eginning to worry about the Donbas,” 
said Valsky — former manager of the open-hearth 
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shop, now employed in the engineering depart- 
ment. 

“There’s no ground for worry,” returned Ne- 
chayev, across the table. “Of course. I’m no strat- 
egist, but I should say we’ll stop the Germans 
along the Dnieper.” 

“Yes, I’m beginning to worry,” Valsky re- 
peated obstinately. “The Donbas is the key to the 
Soviet Union. If we leave it, wc can’t hope to 
keep the rest.” 

“You’re rather quick about selecting keys,” 
said Makarov acidly. “Whether >oirre worricxl 
or not, I can't tell, of course. 15ut one thing 
I can tell you plainly: you’ve picked the wrong 
key.” 

Krainev, who had lieen listening in silence, 
pointed to the map of the Soviet Union hanging 
on the w'all. 

"The Germans will drow^n in it,” he said. 

"’They Avon't drown themselves. We’ll drown 
them.” Makarov returned. And. turning back to 
Val>ky, he continued: “You listen to me, Kseno- 
font Pctroxich. Drop lhal talk about the Donhus 
and the Soviet Union. It’s pure drivel.’" 

I-aler, returning to lilie w’orks Avilh Krainev, 
Maka rov remarked : 

“He's a strange sort, Valsky. Muddy. Like that 
name they call him: ‘Beast number five.’” 
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“Why ‘number fi\’e"?” asked Krainev, staring. 

And Makarov, evidently surprised at his 
friend’s ignorance, told him how the nickname 
had originated. 

When the stale loan was announced, shortly 
after his transfer to the engineering department, 
Valsky had made up his mind to subscribe as 
little as ])ossil)le. He had waited patiently until 
the rally was o\cr and almost everyone had left 
the ball. Then, coming up lo the subscription 
table, he had named a sum equal to about half 
his monthly salary. Standing there silently, he 
had heard out pei suasion and remonstrances, nod- 
ding his head as ihouffh in full agrecnieiit; but 
when it came Lo si,gning. had again repcatt'd the 
original sum. 

Darj'a Vasil jcviia. an elderly cleaning woman, 
retired on pension after many years of work in 
the open-hearth slliop, and now employed in the 
administration building, had stood for a long 
lime quietly watching this scene. 

In the end, however, her patience had given 
out. Coming up to Valsky. she had said: 

“Now, aren’t you asihamed. Ksenofont Petro- 
vich? I signed up for a whole month’s pay. Why 
can’t you? You’ve got a house of your own, 
and no end of beasts and goods. There’s the 
cow — number one, and the calf — number two. 
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and the cwc — ^number three, and the sow — ^num- 
ber four. And yourself, besides — beast number 
five!” 

“And ever since,” Makarov concluded, “Val- 
sky’s been known in the plant as ^bcast number 
five/” 

An extermination delaobmeiiL swung down the 
road, returning from target jiracticc after the 
night shift. Foreman Shatilov, commander of one 
of llie rille jilaloons, turned over his platoon to 
a squad eonimander and strode liriskly up to 
Krainev to repoii on ihe results of the morning's 
shooting. lie felt that the detachment had made 
an excellent shov\ing. Ihit Sergei Petrovich, wlio 
during his term of military service had been the 
best hunter and marksman in his border unit, 
ovineed no groat cnlhiisiasm. 

“JVioi Ijad for a beginning, comrade command- 
er,” he said. looking straight into Shatilov’s eyes, 
“but not cnougli. Vt'e must liavc as many trained 
mc/i as possible, and fast. 'Fimc presses.” 

“Ain thing new from the front?” asked Sha 
tilov anxiously. 

“Not today. But take a look o\er tlierc,” 

A leafy lane was moving past — the second 
camouflaged train that day. It differed greath 
from llic first. The foliage was dusty, with 
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bramclies missing here am] there. The cars were 
damaged, and tlie fine Krivoi Rog ore was sifting 
out through bullet holes in the sides. Shatilov bit 
his lip. 

The yard outside tihe open-hearth shop was 
small and crowded. Before the war Krainev had 
round this very uiinoving. Today, he looked ahoul 
him with entirely different feelings. That pile of 
ingots would afford a good position for a rifle 
squad, and the big iron ladle over bhere, with the 
chi])ped edge, could very well slicUer a heavy 
marlline gun. He clearly envisioned a scene of 
battle on the works territory. 

Kritering the shop, Krainev found the crews 
of No. ‘1 and No. 4, which had just been tapped, 
energetically putting blieir furnaces to rights. The 
mcllers llieinscives had seized scoops, and wrn‘ 
^\orking so fast that their crews could liarely keep 
up with ihein. The heap of dolomite by No. 3 
was lapidlv di-aiipearing. 

And Krainev was at once absorbed by the ac- 
customed daily tasks. Once inside the shop, he 
ahvavs foigot everything but his work. 

It veas not long, however. Iiefore his peace of 
mind w^as again disturbed. Teplova and Matvi- 
yenko n^turiie'd from the hospital, wliere they had 
gone to visit two workers wounded during the 
night’s J)ombing. One, ui elderly teemer, was in 
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grave danger. A bomb splinter had pierced his 
intestines, and, after a protracted operation, he 
was still unconscious. The other, furnace helper 
Sasha, of Nikitenko’s crew, liad quickly recovered 
from a slight concussion, and the doctors had 
allowed him to go home. 

Teplova’s eyes were red. Noticing Krainc\’s 
glaric(*, she said simply, confirming Iiis unspoken 
thought: 

“Yes, Fve l)een crying, Sergei Petrovich. It's 
worse there than lit is here. \Vi\cs and rhihlren, 
all hrokenhearlc'd. Here in the shop, you don't 
notice things so much. Ifs like heing at the 
front. Ihil there. 

"‘I A\isli >oird slop coming to the shop dur- 
ing raids,” Krainev said. 

“'J'hanks for the advice,” silic replied. “I don’t 
(*ome as your secretary- -I coinc a« secretary of 
the ('omsomol unit in our shop. Do )ou think it 
would Ih' riglil for me to slay at home \»Iiile the 
hovs ri^'k their li\es hero at tlie shop? A fine 
sei retary IM he llien- and a randidato mcniher 
of the i*arly, at that.” 

“I didn't know >oii w'ere a candidate member. 
When were you admitted?'’ 

“I.ast month.'’ 

“Sergei Petrovich,” asked ]\Ialviycnko sudden- 
ly, “liow is it you're not in the Party?” 
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Krainev’s face clouded, and Teplova under- 
stood that the question had touched upon a sore 
spot. For some time lie sat sniuking silently. 
]\Iat\iycnko, waiting patiently for his answer, 
thought to himself: 

‘"I wonder, really, why?” 

Unassuming, straightforw^ard, resolute, Krainev 
had quirkly won the confidence and liking of the 
entire shop. 1'lic workers, Matviyenko recalled, 
had made no attempt to hide their relief when 
Krainev was appointed in place of Valsky. Witli 
the arrival of the new manager, quarrels and curs- 
ing had disappeared from the shop, and discipline 
had sharplv improved. Inviting llic chairman of 
the shop trade union commitlee and the secre- 
tary of the Comsomol organization to his office, 
on his third day in the shop, ho had e\])ressed 
his surprise at the small scope of socialist emula- 
tion among the steelmen. Plans for joint work 
had quickly been agreed to. And when it trans- 
])ircd that Krainev was not a member of the 
Parl\. ])cople had found it wry hard to he- 
liev c. 

“Perhaps he’s been expelled, for some past 
error.” Matviyenko had thouglil at the time. 

“You see, Mikhail Trofimovich,” said Krai- 
nev, after a long silence, “to be a member of 
the Party, it’s not enough to have Bolshevik 
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convictions. You have to have a Bolshevik char- 
acter."’ 

“And what do you mean by a Bolslievik char- 
acter?’’ .Matviyenko losked. 

“A Bolshevik character — ^tliat means the firm- 
ness and the purity of a diamond. As I sec it, 
llm (ionimunists, among the masses, .arc like the 
particles of carbon in iron —the j)articles that 
make the iron into steel."’ 

‘■W'clb and what is it yon lack, Sergei Petro- 
vitili?” asked Alatviycnko bluntly. “Purity, or 
firmness?’" 

Tlic! question was squarely put. It remained 
only to refuse an answer, or to answer with equal 
bliintncss. Krainev replied: 

“Kirnniess, Mikhail Trofimovich. Firmness 
and self-control.’’ 

“Yon— lacking in self-control?” Matviyenko 
demanded, recalling Krainev’s confidence at work, 
his composure during bombings. 

“Ye*?,” Krainev replied, with a sigh. “Don’t 
yon ixnnemher Irow I burst out against Sliatilov, 
and how I aeliKl in the director’s office after- 
wards? I hold in as long as I can. but in the 
end I always blow up. ‘High explosive,’ the fel- 
lows used to call mo at school. And nolliing has 
been able to tame that exjdosive — not the army, 
nor engineering school, nor the Comsomol. I want 
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to be in the Party, and I try to grow up to it. 
But my idea of what a Party member should be 
grows faster than I do. And I don't fpcl worthy.” 

Krainev relit his cigarette. 

“Yon ask oilier people’s advice about many 
things,” said Matviyenko. “Have you ever asked 
anyone about this?” 

“Why, no, I never have,” Krainev admitted. 

“You ongliL to. Others can judge belter than 
yoiirsel f.” 

“lie’s right,” Krainev reflected. “How strange 
that it’s never occurred to me! I go to people 
wi*h all sorts of problems, and yet — ^never a 
word to anyone on sudli a vital question!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 

TIic front was nearing the Donbas. The works 
folk spent most of their time in the shojis, and 
llie shift sianals lost all significance. When tlu’v 
sounded, workers, formicn, engineers w'oiild 
throng to llic loudspeakers, listening with bated 
breath to the front-line communiques, and then, 
instead of going home, return to their jobs, tell- 
ers would not lo.ive until tindr furnaces had hecn 
tappf'd; the workers of the teeming bay. until tbe 
last ingot bad been poured. Their tr.sks done, they 



would go home — but not for long. At liome, 
hearts would sink, and hands itch for activity. 

Only at the works were they at ease, tliough 
their labour grew dally more didicult. Their ranks 
melted steadily, some being called to tlie colours, 
others wounded during air raids. The distinction 
l)etween front and rear was gradually disappearing, 
and none could tell, when leaving for tlie works, 
whelher they would ever be coming home again. 

The Comsomol brigades and crews were par- 
ticularly hard hit. Many of their meralK^rs went 
off to the front, and those who remained refused 
reinforcements. 

Passing by No. 3, one day, Krainev saw Ni- 
kiteiiko throwing dolomite into the furnaeo, with 
only Sasha to help him. ITie rest of the crew 
w'ere busy at the back wall, plugging up the tap 
hole; and the charging machine was under repair. 
Sergei Pc'lrovicli told the foreman to send Niki- 
tenko help from the next furnace, where the crew, 
though also shorlhanded, was made up of older 
and stronger men. 

A bearded worker strode up to No. 3, tlirew oil 
his jacket, swept up a scoopfiil of dolomite, and 
started for tlie charging door. 

But Sasha blocked his way, demanding: 

“Where’s your card?"* 

The W'orker stared blankly. 
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“Wliai card? What are you talking about?’' 

“I'lio one that gives you the rigjlu to work 
at this furnace.” 

“What do you mean — ^the right? The foreriuo 
sent me here to help you out.” 

’"‘W hat’s the foreman got to do wilili il ? Gd 
shave off your lieard and sign up in tlhc (^oiiho- 
mol. Info re you come around helyjing here!” 

'I'hi; worker j)iislied Sasha aside: hut he did 
not suceced in dumping his dolomite into llie 
furnace. Nikitenko, replacing Sasha in his path, 
enquired: 

“How many men in your crew?” 

“Four.” 

“\’5ell, there’s four of us, loo, uncle. So )(>u 
can just get hack to your own funiace.” 

Tlie worker hesitated, afraid to disobey the 
foreman. But Nikitenko seized his jacket and ran 
off willi it to the neighbouring furnace. 

Grumbling, the worker followed. 

Krainev, watching from a dislance, was about 
to interfere. At this point, however, the machine 
was brought up to No. 3. Now Sasha had only 
lo manipulate the levers, and the dolomite went 
flying into the furnace. 

At about this time, Malvi)enko began to no- 
tice a marked change in two of the engineers 
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with whom he came into frequent contact: Pi- 
vovarov and Valsky. 

Pivovarov, manager of I he electric power 
svslcin in the openHhearlh shop, had always been 
gruff and surly willi the workers. Now, his thun- 
derous bass dwindled to low% ingratiating tones. 
V'al>ky, too. who had never had a pleasant w'ord 
to say lo anvono in the shoj>, had suddenly 
l-er-ome garrulous and emotional, effusing 
fiiendliiu-s and sympathy upon all wdio w'ould 
li.-ten. 

L>iitov, demoted from foreman to meller, be- 
haved irrcpioachahly — ^imtil, one October morn- 
ing, his name once more wenJ iihoing tlirougli 
the works. 

Soon after the rhange of shifts, the meller 
who took over after Lyutov noticed that the steel 
was seelhiiig madly at the lieart of the hath. Tliis 
was a sure sign of demolition of the furnace bot- 
tom. 

The melter iniincdialely ordc»red the ladle sel 
ill place under tlic spout, hoping lo tap the fur- 
nace ill time to pix^vent disaster. Before bis ordt i 
could be carried out, however, iht sled burst 
through the furnace bottom and began lo spread 
over the floor. 

Nature knows two fearsome elements: fire, and 
water. But what can compare with molten steel. 
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combining within itself the might of both these 
elements? 

The iicry flood consumed or swept nway all 
that lay in its path. The supports of the chaiging 
level warped. Kails wrilibed and twisted, living 
serpents. Then the advancing metal reached a 
uater-iillcd pit, and a tremendous explosion shook 
the building. Dust came sifting down from the 
roof and the crane track girders. The cranes 
stopped. Darkness filled the shop. The workers 
stood hushcfl and motionless by thidr furnaces, 
afraid to stir in the impenetrable murk. Shift 
manager liondarev, who happened to be out of 
floors in the stockyard at the time, rushed from 
one sliop entrance to the oliher, trying desperately 
to get in; but llie open doors were barred by 
scoreliing Musts of hot air, saturated with steam 
and dust. Huge drops of perspiration rolled down 
Bondarev's cheeks, wdiich had turned an ashy 
grey. 

Krainev, hurrying to the shop from the ad- 
ministration building, dragged liim to safety. 
People were running up from all sides. Krainev 
tried to drive them away, shouting: 

‘There may be more explosions!” 

But nobody left. 

Matviyenko arrived, then Gayevoi and Du- 
Lenko. Valsky. loo, came strolling up, twisting 
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his lilllc moustache with a self-satisfied air, as 
though to say: 

“When I was manager, sueli acrideiils never 
happened.” 

Kven l)efore examining the furnace, Krainev 
realized that its lepair would prol)ably rcr|iiire 
li\(: or six da>s. This, howc\cr, he could not 
bring liirnself to say aloud. Beckoning to Uic 
shift manager, he said: 

“Send inimedialcly for the niglil siiift fore- 
man, and for L>iilov. It was their jol) to inspect 
the furnace before charging.” 

Kxaminalioii of the fniiince con finned Krai- 
nev's worst forebodings. \ hundred and fifty Ions 
of steel lay under the licartli. a monstrous ])an- 
eake. prisoning wdthin itself all that had lain 
in its jiath. Much of the metal had got into 
the main smoke line, almost enlirelv Idockiirr 
the outlet into the slack. 

The heat was still so great lliuL Krainev 
w'as soon dripping with perspiration. When he 
tril l to light a cigarette, he found that the 
matches in his pocket were too daiiip to strike. 

Sergei Pelrovitih did not go to the general 
report in the director’s olFiee. He w'as wailing 
impuLiently for Lyiilov. Again and again the 
messenger returned with the news that Lyutov 
had not yet come home. The furnace helper 
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declared tliaU a Tier ihe tapping of tlie preceding 
heat, they had found a liollow in the furnace 
bottom, not far from ihe tap hole. Y^'t. Avithoiit 
calling back the foreman, who had left to 
prepare anollior furnace for tapping, Lyutov 
had ordered tlie erew to charge as usual. 

'riie foreman, friglilened and upset, admitted 
that he had left the examinalion of the furnae*^ 
bolloni to the melter. 

‘"Afl('r all, r^yutov’s really a foreman too," 
he e\j)l:n'ni'tl. in self-defenee. "‘He knows just as 
much as I do.” 

Lviito\'s disapi)earance troubled Krainev 
deeply. 

An added difficulty in the repair of tin? fur- 
nace was lilie lack of sufficient ov)gen for cutting 
out and removing, piece by piece, the strel “sow” 
that blocked the smoke flue. The oxygen plant 
at the Gorlovka fcriili/er works had been dam- 
aged in an air raid, and was putting out only 
half its normal capacity. 

“Could it re4illy have been deliberate?” 
Sergei Petrovich wondered aloud. 

Matviyenko silently handed him an o|)en en- 
velope. It contained the reply of the district 
Sovic't to an encpiiry about L\utov sent by the 
shop Party bureau. Lyutov’s father, it transpired, 
had been a kulak. With twe of his sons, early 
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in the collcclivization period, the cider Lyutov 
liod set fire to the collective farm grain. All 
three had -been conviclcd, and the rest of the 
family, including INikolai Lyutov, lilie present 
nicltcr, had been evih'd to the Norlh. 

“Wlicn did this come?” Krainev demanded. 

“Today. In the morning mail.” said Mal\i- 
yenko glumly. “Now ifs clear enough.” 

Jumping to his feel, he began to pace the 
room. 

“'riicre’s what 1 can't forgive myself, Sergei 
IVlrovicli,” ilie coiiliniied, bringing his lisi down 
Iiea\ily on the window' sill. “Why didn't I enquire 
about hi?Ti earlier?’’ 

Wearily, he sank back into his chair. 

The door opened. Limping slightly, a tall old 
man eanio into the room. He glanced at Krainev 
and AIat\ iyeiiko, and, seeing that they were ab- 
sorbed in conversation, sat down quietly on a 
eJiair near the door to wail. His bushy eyebrows 
were grey: but the lively eyes bcnealli them spar- 
kled y* ml Ilf 111 I y. This was Dmitry uk, manager of 
the refractories slorchousc — a veteran of the ojieii- 
hearlli shop, where Iieihad started as a Inickhner 
and Ia[(T became, first foreman, ihen liead fore- 
man in his trade. 

Dniilryiik hod grown too old to carry on 
with his former duties, and Valsky, who liked 



to boast of “efficient” management, had simply 
disuharged him. Valsky himself, however, had 
been removed before the documents i^or the old 
man’s discharge were signed. M^’lien iJinilryuk 
came in for the new manager’s signature, and 
Krainev asked wliy he was leaving, the old 
hrirklaycr’s sad look had ro])lied no less elo- 
qiUMilI) llian li'is words thal, though his pension 
i\oiild proxide sufficiently for his wants, he had 
no desire to lea\e the works. Krainev had re- 
s*:in(Ierl the discharge, a])poinLing Dmitry nk in- 
stead lo work more suited to his slrenglh. Sorgi'i 
Petrovich knew the value of surli veterans U’' 
lliis. aged togelher with the shop they worked 
in; knew the value of tlieir practical experience, 
accumulated in )cars of labour, and their memorv 
for petty, but often vitally im])ortant details. 

Dmitri uk had taken new lease of life. Of 
a morning, after h'cturing his as'^istant at the 
5torchou«%c against all possible sins, he would 
mount to the charging level and examine the 
fnriiarcs i\ilh gimlet e>e. Then, sci'king out the 
bricklaicrs’ foreman, he would lead liim from 
furi>arc to furnai’c, pointing out defects in the 
brickwork and signs of ihitiiiiiig or bulging of 
the walls, Tf the bead furnaro foreman came in. 
sight, he, too, would be swept along in these 
tours of insfieclion, and Pmilryuk would grumble 



at him like one in anlhorily. Actually, the ohl 
man had no right to issue orders; l)ut he was 
highly ri'spcfled dn the shop, and people grew 
acciislomcd to obey him. 

One day he clambered, grunting with effort, 
iii!o a furnace lint was being recoiidilioned. 
Seltliiig down on iho sill, he remained almost 
niolionle^s for some lime, walchim the brick- 
lav cr^. 

It was jiot long before he nolioc'd that one 
of ihem was leaving loo much clearance be- 
tween bricks, (.'oiiiing up lo the man. he a.'^ked 
caressingly: 

“Look here, sonny — -who was head foreman 
when vou learned the jobV’ 

“\\ hal do >oii mean, who?’’ returned the 
brick lav cr, smiling complacently. “Dmilryuk, of 
cour'^c. Anaui Mikhailovich.” 

"‘Then he's a son-of-a-bilch. )our Dinilrv uk!"’ 
cxclaiuicd the obi man. in sudden fury. “Is this 
how' he lauglil vou lo work?” 

Ami he bcL'an lo pull apart the newly-laid 
]»ri« k'i. 

The angry worker tried to interfere, but 
Dmilrviik brushed him roughly aside, grumbling, 
as he pulled the bricks out of place: 

“You young son-of-a-bilch! So Dmilryuk 
tainrhl you. did he? So you're my appren- 
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lice, eh? And not ashamed lo say so to my 
face!” 

The old man grew scarlet with eflFort, and 
heads of perspiration broke out on his forehead. 

‘Teach a fool!” he grumbled on. “Might as 
ucll slufT a dead man with ])ills!” 

“Whal’s it to do with you. you nosey devil?” 
shouted the bricklayer, seriously angry now. 
“Your jol) is the storehouse, and you can just 
stay out there, where you belong. I’ll complaiii 
lo the foreman. I tell you.” 

Dmilryuk straightened up. 

“Vt here I ])plong? I’ll show you where I 
belong.” he said. and. seizing the bricklayer's 
arm. dragged him through the shop towards the 
record room, where a brief conference on the 
furnace re]);nrs was in session. “Come along, 
come along, ^'ou can complain about me all you 
ph*arfc. in there.” 

W ben angry, the old man had a hawkish 
look, strongly aceeTiliiated by bis big nose and 
btdiisrerently lowered luad. 

Tlic head foreman left ^he eonferenne to ex- 
amine the fiiriKiee with them. Tie made no hones 
about his condemnation of the dehaled work, 
and the bricklayer began shamefaeedly taking it 
apart. Now Grandfather Dmilryuk. satisfied that 
here all would he ^vell. stalkeil around the fur- 
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nacc, testing the work of the other bricklayem 
with a clearance gauge. 

When there were no repairs in process, 
Dmitryiik would turn his atlention to die mclters. 
Armed with a blue glass in a l)altcrcd wooden 
frame, he would peer earnestly into each furnace 
in turn. 

On one oiTasion, looking into a furnare, he 
noticed that tlie roof was in a lamentable state. 
Long, slender “icicles,” as they arc called in 
the .shops, hung swa>ing from the fire brick. Ics- 
tif>ing to incApert aiiplicalion of super-high tem- 
peratures. 

Dinilryuk stepped silently laway from the 
pccplio^e and turned to face the meltcr, whose 
uneasily shi fling e)cs betrayed Iiis anxiety. Had 
the old man noticed, or bad Jie not? 

“Well, how goes it, Vasya?” Dniitryuk en- 
*pnicd. 

“Oil, well enough. Were you out liy the dam 
last Sunday, Anani Mikhailovich? How was the 
ca.Hi?” 

Kishing was the old man's holiby and hi -5 
favoiirile conversational lopu*. For a moment it 
seemed to the inciter that his effort to turn the 
talk in this dircclioii hud succeeded. 

“Yes, I uas,” Hmilryuk replied, half-closing 
Iiis eyes, as though in pleasant reminiscence. Its 
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I)cautiful country out tlicrc, Vasya. Rushes all 
along the hunks --so tall and slender, the least 
little breeze sets them swaying. Rack and forth, 
hack and forth. It’s a pretty sight.” 

Tilie old man paused; but jusl as the meltet 
began to think the storm averted, he added, in an 
entirely different tone: 

"‘Yes, back and forth, just like those icicles 
/oifxe hung all over the furnaee roof.” 

And. beckoning to a girl who was sweepijig 
up the cliarging level, he sent her to call tin* 
shift nianagcr. 

'Jlie mclter flushed. 

‘"Wily .should it worry Ntni, Anani Mikhailo- 
vich?” he began amicably. ‘"If I were you, Td just 
stay where I belonged, out in the storehouse, and 
take care of iiiy bricks.” 

“What?” cried Dmitryiik. “Why should it 
uorrv me? Why, do \oii know who I am? Do 
you know that? Guardian of th{; refractories, 
thal’s uho T am! Out in the storehouse. T kce|) 
tab on every brick. If a single one gels batlered 
in unfocd'iig. the foreman’s afraid to come near 
me for a week. And here you’.e set the whole 
roof afire, and you tell me not to worry! Seven 
thousand bricks gone to the dogs! Where will 
I get lire biick to keep up with you, if you nil 
slart burning it up that way?” 
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The shift manager had not yet come. Losing 
patience, Dmitryuk himself limped off in search 
of him. 

Krainov had grown very fond of the ener- 
getic old man, coniinsr to look upon him as a 
sort of unofficial shop inspector. 

Now, sitting quietly by the door, Drnili\iik 
i\'.iil(*d in vain for the shop manager to enquire 
v.liat had hroiiglit him to the office. At length 
he liinNclf asked: 

‘‘What makes you so glum, comrades com- 
manders?” 

“There's nothin? to he happy about,” said 
IClrainev heavily, “'flial furnace will be out of 
commission for a good ten days.'* 

“And ivhfit will you say, Sergei Petrovich." 
asked the old man, with a mysterious smile, “if 
I start the furnace working tomorrow?’’ • 

“That's a little -well, fanta'^tic, grandad,” 
Kraiiic\ returned, in obvious di.-.bclief. 

Dmitryuk came up clos<.*r to the desk. 

“f (an do it. Sergei Pelroxieh," he said. “1 
know the way out. You see, there's another 
smoke (hie, an old one, right beside the one 
that’s blocked. The furnace was rebuilt, a few’ 
years ago, and th*ey moved it a little, and fixed 
up a new smoko line. Hut they didn't fill in the 
old one. W'c can connect up with it. and s-nd 
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the smoke through both flues. Together, they ought 
to work as well as one good one.” 

Sergei Pctroviclr sprang to Ins feet. 

“Anani MikhailoWch! Yoii’ro not joking, are 
you?” 

“Tliis is no time for jokes,” the old man 
replied. “All the strings are taut, these days, 
and every one of them pulls straight at your 
heart. Pm in dead earnest, Sergei Petrovich. 
Give me some men, as many as you can, and 
we’ll start connecting up with the old flue. By 
the lime the hiearth is ready for repairs, we'll 
have ever) thing ready.” 

That night Krainev, asleep at the record room 
desk, A\as awakened hy the elcclrieian on duty, 
who called from the doorway; 

“Sergei Petrovich! Come up on the roof with 
me. 

“Vt liar for?” asked Krainev sleepily. 

“To lake a look at the front.” 

“Do \oii mean to sav it's in sight?” 

“Yes.” 

Krainev got up at once. 

They seramhled hurriedly up the sleep, nar- 
row stairs to one of the crane track girders, and 
thence to the roof. The sky hung black, without 
a single star; but the iiori/on was bright with 
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incessant Liirsts of distant flame — evidently, our 
lonj'-range artillery at work against the advancing 
German troops. 

Krainev caught his breath. His heart stood 
still for an instant, then began beating rapidly, 
irregularly. 

All next day he worked as in a dream. Afl- 
cr what he had scon that night, it seemed 
very strange that people could go on living and 
working just as usual. Yet he, too, lived and 
worked the same as they. Several limes, in the 
course of the morning, he visited No. 2 furnace, 
where a group of w’orkers, with DmiirMik in 
charge, was la)ing open the disused smoke flue. 
1'ho old man w^as brisk and cheerful, showing 
no sign of faligiie, though he had been working 
without rest sinw ihc ])receding afternoon. 

After the report, Krainev was summoned to 
tile oflirc of lloycnko, chief of the tow’n Slate 
Security headtjuaTlers. 

Entering Iloyenko’s office, he found Gayevoi 
iheiv li(»fore him, eoinforlahly ensconeed In one 
of llie lea»*uT armeliairs facing the de^k. 

“Well, what are w’e going to do about the 
shop, comrade managpr?'* Boyenko asked. 

“We'll have to get ox\gen somewlicre. and eiit 
out the sow,” replied Krainev, assuming ihe ques- 
tion to refer to the trouble at No. 2 furnace. 



Hoyeiiku smiled bitterly. 

“W'Jiat are we going to do about blowing ii|> 
Uic sho>]), comrade manager? That’s what I called 
you in to discuss,” he explained, with forced 
composure. 

Again Krainev's heart stood still, as on the 
roof at night. 

“'With how long a time in view? Six 
months? A year?'’ he asked, when be couhl 
s])eak. (Jucer, he reflected, how calmly he pro- 
nouiieed these fearful words. 

‘"How long do you think?'’ I}o>enko countered, 
looking attentively into luis face. 

‘"Not ver\ long — of that I'm sure. How long. 
I can't sa\.’* 

Boyenko seemed pleased, both with I he con- 
fidence of Kraimw's lieginning and Avith the 
frankness of his eonelusioii. 

“We're not going to blow things up beyond 
re.slorati*)!!.'’ he said firmly. ‘"But we’ll have to 
make a pretty thorough job.” 

“What do }oii mean. Bo\enko?” cried (Ja- 
levoi. jerking sharply forwaid. “We'll be bnk 
again in six months at the me l!'’ 

“And if Ave aren’t? If aa^c haAc to reliie loo 
far?” returned Boyeiiko. frowning. “Do \ou real- 
ize Avhat might hajipen then, if wi* sjiared the 
works? And if the Germans managed to set it 
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guing? Wc’cl have thousands of tons of steel 
from our own works raining down on us! No, 
no, Hetlcr make il a thorough jol), even if that 
means more lime, afterwards, for rehabilitation.” 

“Wliat would >ou do to make it a really 
thoioiigh jol)?” Gayevoi asked Krainev. 

‘'ll could he done this way,” Krainev began, 
framing the words \^itll sudden diflicully. “lly 
blowing up the smokestacks. Seventy-metre brick 
slacks. Coming down on the shop, they would 
wreck the building, smash the crane track gird- 
ers, the cranes, tlic furnaces. The shop would no 
longer exist.” 

Gayevoi shuddered, vividly imagining this 
appalling scene of destruction, lloyenko got up. 
His eyes fixed steadily on Krainev’s, he said an- 
lliorilalivciy: 

‘"Not llial way. Under no circumstances. And 
not a word to anyone of sucli a ])ossibiIity. There 
are jiroj)le at the works who think the war is 
lost. They miglit l)c mad enough 1o ])Ul such 
a p’an through, if they heard of it.” 

Krainev suggested other methods. \^’Iicn tlic 
discussion was over, he asked: 

“\tliat about T-yiitov?” 

‘‘Lyiilov will be found.” Boyenko replied. 

Keturniiig to the shop, Krainev found work 
in full swing. Bondarev was hurrying up and 
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down thic charging levcK evidently well pleased. 
Ali the furnaces were up to schedule, and he 
was doing his best to keep them so. 

At No. 2, Opanasenko was pacing heavily up 
and down. ])aiising every minute or two to peei* 
into the furnace. lie was preparing the hearth 
for repair, and the temperature required constant 
legulation. Like a rank-and-file meller. Ojiaiia- 
senko still used blue s])ecLaclcs, fastened tf> 
the peak of liis cap, instead of the framed 
gla'-s usually carried by foremen and engineers. 
F/Ven with these spectacles, however, he was al- 
wavs recognized at once, by his dignifierl bear- 
ing and eumm-anding air, as a person in au- 
ihorit). 

i)mitr)uk climbed out from under the plat- 
form- black with soot and perspiration, tired 
and hollow-cheeked, but radiant. The old smoke 
flue, he reported jubilantly, was in excellent 
condition, 

Krainev's dejection lifted for a moment. Soon, 
however, he turned away from the furnace, his 
l)rain echoing over and over the one thought: 

‘"What’s the difference? The works will go up 
in the air one of these days, anvw^ay.” 

As he was leaving for home, Ik? noticed a 
slender girl coming down the charging level, 
evidently quite at ease. Sh» was about fifteen. 
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bluc-eycd and fair-lmircd, in a light coat that 
stood out sharply against the grim background 
of the shop. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked her. 

“This is my daughter, Svetlana, Sergei Pet- 
rovich,” said Opanasciiko, hurrying up to meet 
licr. “She's brought me some lunch.” 

While 'he was taking the wrapped sandwiches 
and the liollle of milk from her little basket, the 
girl said mournfully: 

“(lousin Vasya’s l)een called uj), father. lie 
wants to say goodbye lo you.’* 

Upanasenko thought for a moment, then said, 
with a sigh: 

“I can't leave the shop now, little girl. I 
can’t. It’s just impossible, Svetlana.” 

The girl looked up at Krainev in mute re- 
proach. Mow could this man keep her father in 
the shoj) at such a moment? 

“Father,” she said, “the Germans .ha\e taken 
Or>ol. And granny’s there. What will she do?”^ 

Her c>es filled with tears. 

“I know. It won't be long. WVll see our 
granny yet. Now you go home.'’ 

And Opanasenko turned back to the furnace. 

Krainev caught up with the girl at the shop 
entrance. 

“IIow do you gc*t into the works?” he asked. 
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“I’ye got a pass,” sho explained proud- 
ly. ‘"The director signed it. Fatlicr hardly ever 
comes Iiome, these days, and lie’s so fond of 
milk. I su|)j)ose mother will have to get a 
pass loo, jirelly soon, if she ever wants to tee 
him.” 

Sighing, she looked up at Krainev, and 
again he njad rejiroaeh in her blue eyes. 

Sergei Petrovich had not been at home for 
some days, and Vadim greeted liim with siieli 
noisy rapture that his depression quickly lifted. 
Passing by the living room, ho\\e\er. he frowned 
painfully again. Irina had comjiany: engineer 
Sinakoxsky, an old friend of hers- -•an affected, 
conceited, coldly courteous man, w.hom Krainev 
liad ne\er liked. 

)S'lien he had washed and changed, Sergei 
Petrovich joined his wife ainl Smakovsky in the 
li\ing room. Sinking into an armchair, he sud- 
denly realized, as he had not in the sliop. 
Iiow tired he was. and how badly in need of 
sleep. 

When the usual polite enquiries were over. 
Irina said to her hiidiand: 

“You know. Sergei, Vladislav advises me to 
got out of town, while I still ejn. And I think 
lie’s right.” 
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Krainev glanced from one to the other in 
open amazement. Smakovsky dropped his eyes, 
embarrassed. 

“Pardon me, Sergei Petrovich,” he said, “hut 
Pm afraid you’re kept so busy at the ivorks, 
you’ve no lime left for your own affairs — no time 
even lo think about your family. I’d really like 
to help you. Irina Vladimirovna and I are old 
friends, and my mother would gladly take her in.” 

“You seem to be in rather a hurry, don’t 
you?” said Krainev ironically. “If the need 
sliould arise, it seems to me, we’ll all leave 
together.” 

“Perhaps,” Smakovsky replied. “But Irina 
Vladimirovna and the boy will be muc^h safer 
in the country. No bombs are drojiped out there. 
And this is the time to go, while travelling is 
Ftill possible.” 

“There’s some truth in that,” reflected Krai- 
nev. Smakovsky’s words had brought suddenly 
home the Ircnieiidous addkional strain his nerves 
were bearing as the result of constant anxiety for 
his famil). 

Irina cast a furtive glance at Smakovsky, 
signalling that her husbaiid seemed convinced. 
But Krainev declared firmly: 

“No. Irina will leave when everybody leaves, 
and she’ll go where everybody goes ” 
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“Wihat has ‘everybody* got to do with it?’* 
Irina demanded, with unconcealed annoyance. 

“Just this: the workers* families aren’t leav- 
ing yet, and therefore I can’t send mine. I have 
no right to sow panic. Can't >ou understand, 
Irina? People in command are in the public 
eye. What would the workers think?” 

“What do you value most — the lives of your 
wife and son, or the opinion of your work- 
ers?” 

Smakovsky got up and took his leave, as 
thoiigli to emphasize that the dispute had be- 
come too grave to allow the presence of an out- 
sider. 

When the door had closed behind him, Irina 
said: 

“There’s one thing about you I never could 
stand. Why do you always have to do the same 
as ‘everybody’? Why do you want all people to 
be alike, all grey, like boards in a fence?” 

Irina’s words carried an alien, almost a 
hostile note. Sergei Pctro\nch glanced at her 
sharply. 

“\XTiy can’t you take c. re of your own 
family?” she continued harshly. “Day in, day 
out, you’re in that shop of yours. And when 
someone else tries to help us, you won’t let 
them.” 
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“You tell me this, then,*’ Sergei Petrovich 
demanded. Hushing angrily. “V(%ich of our en- 
gineers or administrators has sent off his family? 
Gan you name me any? Even one?” 

“What has that got to do with me?” 

Sighing, he asked: 

“(]an’t you really understand what I’m trying 
to say?” 

Rut. as he now reflected bitterly, he and Irina 
had never spoken the same language. She had 
never tried to understand him. 

Vadim came running in, waving a bright- 
covered Murzilka;^ and climbed onto his father’s 
knees. 

“Read me a story, daddy.” he begged. 

“What he needs is a spanking, not a story,” 
Irina put in crossly. 

It appeared that Vadim, with a group of 
playmates, made a game of frightening the neigh- 
bours. Cathcring on the stairs, near one or anoth- 
er apartment door, they would begin to imitate the 
drone of German planes. Doors would fly open, 
and frightened housewives would go scurrying 
to the bomb shelter, to the delight of the little 
mischief-makers. Afterwards, the victims of such 
pranks would come to Irina to complain. 


* Murzilka — a children's magazine. — Trans, 



Krainev looked down at his son with sim- 
ulated severity. The boy’s lively eyes, light hazel 
like the father’s, avoided his glance. 

‘T won’t do it any more, daddy,” he plead- 
ed. “Honest, I won’t. I’ll give you my whistle, 
even, that I do it with. Only read me a 
story/’ 

Sergei Petrov icli could not refuse. Opening 
the magazine, he began to read tlie story of 
brave Red Array man Spivak. Vadim cuddled 
close to his father, listening blissfully. 

Irina went upstairs to the Makarovs’, Her 
husband, she knew, would not allow their dis- 
pute to continue in the boy’s presence. 

Just as the story reached its climax, there 
was a knock at the door, and Makarov came in. 
He, too, had washed and changed, and seemed 
a little rested. 

“Go on. go on.” he said, noticing the open 
magazine. “I’ll smoke a (ugarette while you’re 
finishing.” 

Krainev finished the story, and, handing 
\ adim the Murzilka, pushed nira gently towards the 
nursery. As the boy opened the door, however. 
Krain-cv called, suddenly remembering: 

“Vadim! Wheie^ that whistle?” 

There was a protracted clatter in the corner 
of the nursery. The toy was evidently well hid- 



den, benearh a heap of other childish treasures. 
At length Vadim reappeared, holding out a bit 
of pipe, stopped at one end, and with several 
holes drilled along its lengtii. 

Krainev wiped the whistle with his hand- 
kerchief, and put it to. his lips. Blow as he 
might, however, no sound ensued but a faint 
hissing. 

Suddenly, all three heard a distant roar of 
motors, steadily approaching. Makarov glanced 
anxiously in the direction of the works. 

“They’re ours,” said Krainev. “Tliey’re com- 
ing from the East.” 

“Of course they're ours!” cried Vadim. “The 
German planes whine, like this” — and, seizing 
his whistle, he imitated expertly the intermittent 
drone of German motors. “These planes are 
ours.” 

The roar of the motors grew louder, press- 
ing in on the eardrums, making the air seem 
heavy, almost tangible. 

“If I could be with them, heading for 
the front!” said Sergei Petrovich enviously. “I 
never thought Fd be sitting the war out at 
home.” 

“We’re at tlie front riglA where we are,"* 
Makarov Telurned. “And we’re not sitting any- 
thing out, either.” 
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For a while, neither spoke. Vadim quielly 
slipped his whistle up has sleeve and disappeared 
into the nursery. 

Vasili Nikolayevich asked: 

“What's wrong with Irina? She came up look- 
ing black as a thundercloud, complaining to Elena 
thiat you won’t lei her leave.” 

“Recriiiti ng al I ics ?’' 

“That’s what it looks like.” 

“Well, and successfully?” 

“No, I don’t think she’ll find an ally there. 
Elena’s tried to be friendly with her, but it 
doesn’t seem to work out.” 

“It never works out, with Irina.” said Krai- 
nev, sighing. 

Makarov raised his eyebrows. After several 
years’ separation, the friends had not yet had 
opportunity for intimate talk. At first Kraine\' 
had been entirely absorbed in taking over his 
shop, and then had come ihe uar. 

“No, it never works out, with her,” Krainev 
repeated, as though to himself. 

Makarov could not refr.Jn from asking: 

“Why?” 

“She was brought up stii])idly. She was al- 
wavs very pretty, and capable. Well, and her 
folks pul it into her hc'*d that she was excep- 
tional, out of the ordinary, that she was des- 



liiird for exlraordinary things. All her life, she 
chased after easy triumphs. She took up many 
things — now painting, now music. But she dropped 
them all when she found out that evien talent 
wnrrt get you anywhere without hard work. 
And if you have no talent, nothing but vanity — 
well, there you are. She wants to live in Mos- 
cow. Says it s too dull here.” 

‘'Ha\e you tried to get transferred to 
Moscow?” 

“What for? There’s nothing for me there. I 
don’t want to spend my da\s in an olficc— not 
this early in life. You see, Vasya, an engineer 
working in a shop is constantly learning; but 
an engineer working in the Commissariat has to 
be constantly teaching, instructing. And before 
ho can do that, he has to feel, and those he 
instructs have to feel, that he really knows more 
than they do. and can get things done better 
than they. Until I reach that stage, there's no 
sense thinking about such w^ork. And besides, I 
belong in the shop, at the furnaces, by nature. 
I’ve been shifted to other work once or twice, 
but T could never stand it. I missed the steel, 
and the men who make the steel. I enjoy work- 
ing with them. In our industry, an engineer has 
more to do with men than with furnaces or 
machinery.” 
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‘"So far as I remember,” said Vasili Nikola- 
yevich, smiling, “they taught us technology at 
the institute, not psychology. I should say you’re 
wrong there.” 

“Pm very far from wrong,” returned Sergei 
Petrovich, with great conviction. “Take my shop. 
It lagged below plan for almost a year — ^and 
in two months I brought it up to the mark. 
How? I couldn’t do anything much to improve 
the furnaces, those first two months. It was the 
men I worked with. And lhats the first requisite 
for success.” 

The clock on the wall struck nine. Krainev 
turned out the light, pulled aside the dark blind, 
and stood for some minutes looking out towards 
the works. 

“Nikitenko’s using too much gas again!” he 
exclaimed indignantly, and strode hastily to the 
telephone. When the shop answered, he said 
sharply: 

“Tell Nikitenko to use his brains! He’s got 
a torch on his stack again!” 

Then, pulling up a c'lair beside Makarov, 
Sergei Petrovich continued: 

“Do you think Valsky didn’t know his job, 
didn’t know the ins and outs of the furnaces? 
That’s not so. Valsky’s r competent engineer. But 
he didn’t want anything to do with the men; and 
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so the men didn’t want anything to do with him. 
He never took anyone’s advice; so nobody ofFered 
him any advice. And he fell down on the job. 
Often enough, a leader’s strongest point lies in 
his ability to ask and take advice. Valsky comes 
around to the shop every day now, much more 
often than his work in the engineering depart- 
ment requires, and I can see: he simply can’t 
understand what’s happened. No visi}>le change, 
and yet — more steel! What’s changed are human 
relations.” 

The telejjhone rang. Krainev took up the 
receiver and, after a word or two, handed it to 
Makarov. 

“Coming,” Makarov said briefly. Getting up. 
he explained to Krainev: 

“Dubenko wants me to stay at the works 
tonight.” 


CHAPTER SIX 

The People’s Commissar had recently appoint- 
ed Senin, head of the works transportation dp|>art- 
inent, as his local representative. 

Coming into the director’s office, late that 
evening, Senin communicated the order to stop 
production and dismantle the works. 

Dubenko refused to believe him. 
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“You’re off your head/’ he declared calmly. 
“The I’eoplc’s Commissar will telephone me him- 
self. if it comes to shutting down.” 

The director still regarded Senin as a mere 
department head. It was very strange, to be re- 
ceiving orders from one's own suhordinute. And 
what orders! 

“Tlic People's Commissar tried to call you. 
but lie couldn’t get connected,” Senin explained. 
“And finally he got hold of me- -I was out in 
Stalino — and told me to start for the works at 
once to bring you his orders.” 

Dubenko said: 

“I won’t shut down.” 

Senin turned his e>es on the director in long 
and stern enquiry. Then, swinging sharply about 
to Makarov, who sat, with Npclia\cv. at the con- 
ference table, he said: 

“Comrade chief engineer! If the director proves 
incapable of realizing the situation, I shall have 
to make you responsible for ciirrying out the 
orders of the People’s Commissar."’ 

Dubenko sfirang to his feet, almost over- 
turning his chair. He was deathly pale. 

“Sit dow’n. Comrade Dubenko.” Senin command- 
ed, his eye® boring straight into the director’s. 

Under the pcnetratii.g garx; of these wide- 
set. unwinking eyes, the directo-r regained his 
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self-control. Half mechanically, he struck a match 
and lit, a cigarette. 

“You personally will answer for any delay,” 
Senin went on, when he felt that Dubenko was 
capable of sober ibonclil. He slrodc to the door, 
but before leaving turned to add: 

“I'll be back in two hours.” 

When he returned, accompanied by Gayevoi. 
the Avorks was still running. As always the blower 
was sighing ])eacefully. A red glow hung over 
the blast furnace shop. 

“What are we going to do?” Dubenko asked 
as they came in. 

Gayevoi answered grimly: 

“You’ve been told what to do.” 

“I won't shut down the works,” the director 
declared, with uiinbated obstinacy. 

Ga\evoi sind nothing, but glanced at Mjika- 
rov; and Makarov understood his silent com- 
mand. 

“Then I'll shut it down,” he said. 

.1 heavy silence filled the room. 

Slowly, as though undecided. Senin moved 
towards the telephone; hut he was anticipated by 
a jirolractcd ring. 

“Moscow on the line,” said the operator hur- 
riedly. And at once Senin heard the voice of the 
People's fh)mmissar. 



“Who?” the Commissar asked tersely. 

“Senin.” 

“Have you shut down?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“The director refuses to carry out orders, Com- 
rade People’s Commissar.” 

For the first time in all his knowledge of 
ihc People's Commissar, Senin heard him curse, 
briefly and wrathfully. 

“Shut down the works immediately. Im-me- 
di-ately!” he commanded. 

“Will you speak to the director?” Senin 
asked. 

“I have no time,” the People’s Commissar 
replied, and hung up. 

Duhenko had been standing close by, waiting 
to take the receiver. lie dropped his eyes, and 
his face turned pale. 

“Is that clear?” asked Senin, without moving. 

The director swung around to face Maka- 
rov. 

“Go to the open-heart^ shop,” he ordered, 
“and lake charge there. Personally. I’ll take care 
of the rest.” 

Lifting the receiver, he instructed the switch- 
board operator to summon the shop managers to 
his office. 
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Makarov left. Senin sat down and lit a ciga- 
rette. Silently, llie director paced up and down 
the room. 

“I just couldn’t grasp it,” he said finally. 

“Well, and do you grasp it now?” Senin asked, 
with a note of fellow feeling. 

“No,” Dubenko admitted. “No, not even now.” 

When Krainev returned to the shop that night, 
Sliatilov was preparing No. 5 for tapping. The 
crew had as^^emldcd near the spout, glancing im- 
patiently at the big clock on the wall. It was five 
minutes to three. 

Bondarev came up to report that the workers 
connecting No. 2 with the old smoke flue weic 
finishing their task. 

“Is grandad still there?” Sergei Petrovich 
asked. 

Grandfather Dmitryuk, it appeared, had not 
left the w^hop in all this time. Krainev or- 
dered a car called at once, to take the old man 
home. 

Bondarev was going on to report on the work 
of the remaining furnaces; but he was interrupted 
by a messenger girl, who oainc running across 
the shop, calling; 

“Sergei Petrovich ! You’re wanted on the 
phone!” 
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Krainev hurried to the telcplione in tlie record 
room. Makarov’s voice sounded in his ear, tense 
v'ilh emotion: 

“Not another furnace must bo tapped! Arc 
any preparing?” 

“No. 5 is ready.” 

“Hold it up. Fm coming around.” 

Krainev dropped the receiver on the desk, 
heside the stand. TTc knew he must get up and 
run to the furnace, but he could not move or 
catch his hreath. It was as though some strong 
liuiid had compressed his heart, and would not 
let it go. 

Bondarev came hurriedly in. 

“Hold up No. 5!” Krainev ordered; and Bon- 
darev ran off wilhout wasting time on enquiries. 
Then Shatilov hurst into ihe room. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried. “VtHiat’s up? 
The sleel is ready! We’ve tapped during raids, 
often enough.” 

Evidently, he thought the delay to be caused 
by an expected air attack. 

“Go to the furnace and s e that the tap hole 
is plugged up doubly sure. You’ve been up on 
the roof, haven’t you? Can’t you understand?” 

Shatilov dropped into a chair, blinking help- 
lessly. 

“You mean — we’re done?” 
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The foreman seemed rooted to his chair, until 
Krainev shouted at him: 

“Go plug up that hole!” 

Ill the doorway, Shatilov collided with the 
chief engineer. He gasped, and ran on, his hor- 
ror redoubled by Makarov’s gliastly pallor. 

“We’re shutting down the works.’’ Makarov- 
said, panting for breath after his hurried walk 
from ihe adniinislratiori building. “The Germans 
arc near. I-et’s go turn off the gas.” 

He and Krainev left tlie record room 
together. Dinitryuk met them just outside the 
door, 

“I’ve finished,” he reported. “The flue’s con- 
nected. Thanks a lot for the car. I couldn’t have 
walked it home tonight.” 

Krainev wanted to tell the old man that the flue 
was no longer neexled. Looking into the tired, 
soot-smeared face, however, he could not shape 
the words, bul only nodded and walked on. 

IleAvildered by this indilTerencc, so unusual 
in Krainev, Dmilryuk stood staring after the 
two engineers. He saw them go up to Lutsenko 
and call him aside; saw Lutsenko listen, staring 
at the floor, then look up as though to ask 
some question, but instead shake his head and 
hurry to the valves. The bright patches thrown 
by the flame onto the cliarging level suddenly 
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began to pale. Then the plumber dragged up 
a hose and directed a stream of water in at the 
charging door — into the very working chamber, 
always guarded so carefully against moisture. 

Only now did Umitryuk realize what was 
taking place. Dizzily, he leaned against the wall 
for support. 

Vl'ithin half an hour all the furnaces were 
dead, and some had been filled to overflowing 
with molten iron. Water was being poured unin- 
tcrmiltcntly through all the charging doors. A 
hush fell over the shop. On the charging level, 
alwa\s so clean and dry, water squelched under- 
foot. The wind rattled the loose iron on the 
roof. The steelmen scattered aimlessly. There 
was nothing for them to do. 

Everything in the hushed building, around 
the slowly cooling furnaces, bore the mark of 
vigorous activity, suddenly cut short: the huge 
ladles, seeming to await the surging steel be- 
neath the furnace spouts; the motionless cranes, 
their powerful hooks suspended in mid-air; a 
spoon beside No. .5, prepared for the taking of 
the last assay; a long bar, leaning in readiness 
by the plugged tap hole. 

Matviyenko visited the record room, the club- 
room, the locker room. Everywhere he found 
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gloomy, downcast faces. Never, since the Janu* 
ary days of 1924>,* had he encountered such 
decj3 and silent depression. 

“Well, comrade secretary, so lOur working 
days are over?’' so<mcone asked him in the lockc^r 
room. 

“Yes, in the Donbas theyVe ovei, for the 
lime being,” lie replied. “In two or three weeks 
we'll take our places at other furnaces.” 

“Where?” asked a voice from the far corner. 

“In the East. .Everyone wdio wants to help 
our Motherland will get to work out there.” 

“Ah,” Lutsenko exclaimed contemptuously. 
“The Urals teakellles. A lot of good they arc! 
Tve seen ’em.” 

“Comrade Stalin has built up great industrial 
centres in the Urals, and beyond the Urals, too,' 
returned Matviyenko reprovingly. And one of 
the workers, a well-built, handsome melter, de- 
manded ; 

“W'liat did you do through the five-year plans. 
Lutsenko? Sleep? What about the Kuznetsk Iki- 
sin, and Magnitogorsk? They’ve got Heakettlos’ 
out there that tap three hundred tons of steel 
every heat.” 

• January 21, 1924 — tlio date of l^'iiin's dcatli. — 
Trans. 
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“It’s all right for you,” retorted Lutsenko. 
“You travelled around all through the five-year 
plans, and left yourself a wife at every works. 
Now wherever you go, you'll be at homo.” 

Nobody smiled at this sally. 

“Well, friends,” Dmitry uk said wearily, “I 
ean't speak for you. JJut me — my travelling 
days are over. The old charger’s fought hi.s Iasi 
fight.” 

Despite his fatigue, Dmitryuk had not gone 
home. Ilis sorrow wa.s too great to bear in sol- 
itude. For forty years he had worked over thesis 
furnaces — building, remodelling, repairing. And 
today he had seen them die. 

Matviyenko came across the room and sat 
down beside the old man, saying: 

“To my mind, Anani Mikhailovich, if any- 
one ought to leave, it’s you. What will you do 
here, all alone?” 

Dmitryuk’s wife had died some months be- 
fore, and his sons were in the Army. 

“And what can I do nut there?” the old man 
returned. “It was different here. I wasn’t scrapjied. 
Work Avas found for me. There was no job to 
fit, so a job w'as invented. But how will it be. out 
there?” 

“We’ll find work for you there too,” said 
Matviyenko gently. “Ne\\r you fear.” 
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Uut Dmkryuk only shrugged hopelessly and 
turned his face away. 

^M^on’t you shrug like that, Anaiii Mikhau 
lovich,” said Gavrilov, an elderly gas fitter, ear- 
nestly . “You listen to what he tells you. He's 
talking to you like he’d talk to his own father. 
Don't you slay behind. Me — I’d walk to the 
Urals, if there was nothing to ride on, to get 
away from the Germans. I had my taste of them 
back in nineteen-fifteen. A war prisoner, I was, 
and I got my fill for life of feeding on potato 
peelings. I don’t want any more.” 

“There was a row at the railway station today,” 
said old Pakhomich. “A big crowd collected 
around some peasant fellow, from Byelorussia. 
He kept telling over and over how he got away 
from the Germans. And didn’t he curse them! 
He was hoarse with cursing. And in between 
curses, he says, ‘Those robbers, they make us 
go halves on the harvest. One sack for yourself, 
and one for them.’ Well, and backward folk, 
when they hear a thing like that — why. they 
begin to think the Germans aren’t so had as they're 
painted, after all, if they leave you half the 
harvest. And then Vasya Sizov, that works the 
scales at the station — ^^lie's a son of our Sizov 
here, the bricklayer — ^Vasya Sizov began to won- 
der. This peasant claimed lie was going to liis 
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brother’s, in Krosnoarmeisk. Well, that's in walk- 
ing distance. So why did he have to on at 
the station for five days and more, just gabbing? 
Vasya called the militia, and they look the fel- 
low in. He owned up, loo. The Germans let him 
get away across the front on purposie. They 
promised him a new house and cow, for that 
sort of talk, and I don't know what other trash. 
And off he went, to muddy ])eopIe’s minds.” 

“Yes,” Gavrilov muttered glumly. “All the 
dregs and filth are coming to ihc surface now.” 

Matviyenko got up. Workers had gathered in 
the lunch room also, and he must join them for 
a while. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Towards daybreak, Dubeuko summoned all 
the shop and department managers to his office. 
In the grey liglit of early dawn, the dead works 
seemed a fearsome place. No sound came from 
the shops. No smoke rose from the slacks. 

Krainev recalled a poster, seen many years 
before. It had carried the slogan; 

“The smoke of plants and factories is the 
breath of the Soviet Republic.” 

These smokeless stacks! How difficult they 
made the breath of the Motherland! 
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Dubcnko paced up and down behind his desk, 
glancing impatiently, with eyes inflamed by many 
sleepless nights, at each latecomer. When all 
were assembled, he briefly explained the situa- 
tion. In the last few 'hours the position at the 
front had somcwihat improved. A Soviet tank 
unit, launching a counteroffensive, had checked 
the German advance on this sector, and time 
had thus been won for evacuation of the Donbas 
plants and factories. 

In conclusion, Dubcnko said: 

“lie prepared to mine the shops at any mo- 
ment; and in the meantime, load and send off 
everything possible.” 

Coming out into the yard from the ndmin- 
istiation building, Krainev w-as accosicd by Lo- 
bacliov, chief engineer at the power station. His 
manager having l)een badly wounded in an air 
raid, Lobachov was now in full charge at the. 
station. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” asked Lo- 
bachov. 

‘"It’s hard,” Krainev answered. “Very hard.” 

“The Germans are encircling us, and what 
docs the Government do? Instead of evacuating, 
people, they’re planning to evacuate equipment. 
What I say is, none of us will get away. Don’t 
you feel the same?” 
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“No, I don’t.” 

“The thing to do is leave, leave immediately,” 
Lobachov whispered hurriedly. “You’ll be sorry 
if you don’t. They’ll keep us here to tlir* very 
last minute, and then leave us to face it.” 

Krainev did not reply. But he could not 
restrain a shudder at the very thought of fail- 
ure to leave before the Germans oame. 

Lohachov hurried away, to accost the manager 
of the blast furnace shop. 

“What do you make of it?” Krainev heard 
him ask. 

The gates stood open for ihe incoming shift. 
The works was dead, yet the people came. I'hey 
knew that there was nothing for them to do, 
and still they came. The workers of the morn- 
ing shift, the workers of the evening shift, came 
pouring in at dawn to join the night shift, 
which had not gone home. Never had the works 
been so populous as on this bitter morning. 

Noticing a light in his oflice, Krainev went in. 

In one corner of the room sat Pivovarov, 
urging some point on Shatilov with unwonted 
animation. In another, loud s .ores rose from a 
row of chairs where the shop mechanic lay asleep, 
after working all night to keep the water 
flowing steadily into the furnaces. At the desk, 
Teplova was leafing the shop journal, nced- 
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ess now. Again and again she read the final 
entry: 

“October 10, 1941. 3:30 a.m. The shop has 
ceased work.” 

Krainev enquired after Matviyenko and, learn- 
ing that he was nearby, in the shop lunch room, 
sent a messenger to call him. Then, glancing 
around the room, he asked all present: 

“Why aren’t you out in the shop, with the 
workers?” 

“Wlial for?” grumbled Pivovarov. “Wlial can 
a person say to them? There’s no fit words.” 

“Matviyenko finds words.” 

“Umph! There’s a differenee. Pm not Mal- 
\i><mko.” 

“W hat difl’erence?'" IVplova demanded sharj)- 
ly. “Don't )ou alwa>s call yourself a n()nj)arl\ 
llolshevik? Don’t )ou declare, at every meeting, 
that there’s no differenee between you and any 
Parly member?'’ 

Teplova disliked Pivovarov. She was revolt- 
ed by his rudeness in the shop; by his shrill 
and empty wordiness at meetings, where he in- 
variably took the floor on every question; by 
his constant immodest reminders of his partici- 
pation in the Civil War — ^and, besides all this, 
by a vague, intangible something else, a some- 
thing which she herself could not define. 
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Jler question seemed to strike home. Pivo- 
varov be^an to hem and haw, searching for 
some saving answer. At this point, however, the 
door swung open and Matviyenko came briskly 
in. The Party secretary seemed even more com- 
posed tlian usual. Ho had feared the consequences 
of tills grievous night; and his fears had proved 
vain. 

Tliere were so many different people in the 
shop, each with his own twists of character, not 
all of which came to the surface in the ordinary 
daily work. A collective body may be compared 
with a steel ingot. The surface of the steel is 
smooth and lustrous, even in cross section. Only 
etching can bring out the dark stains which may 
be scattered here and there against the back- 
ground of close-welded crystals. These are slag 
inclusions in the metal. And it sometimes hap- 
pens that steel passing the tests for hardness and 
for tensile strength fails to come througli this 
check for homogeneity of structure. 

The workers of the open-hearth shop had 
withstood the tests of risk and danger, working 
on despite bombs and si ifing; yet Matviyenko 
had feared the moment when this work should 
halt — when the rhythmic swing of intensive la- 
bour, organized by man and in its turn organ- 
izing man, should ceas**. How would the work- 
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ers react? Would not many of them scatter and 
disappear, as the bees scatter from a plundered 
hive? 

This night had put an end to his fears. The 
organizing power of the collective remained un- 
impaired; and, as always, Matviyenko was able 
to direct it. 

He glossed over nothing. lie promised only 
that trains would be proveded for all who wished 
to leave, and tliat work would be provided for 
all who evacuated. And none douI)ted his word. 

When Matviyenko had settled down at the 
desk, Krainev informed him of the instructions 
ju.st received in the director s office. 

“For our shop.’’ be continued, “Fve b(?en ap- 
pointed chief of staff for the evacuation. Our 
aim: to send off everything humanly possible. 
The shifts and crews remain as before, except 
that they’ll be headed by fillers and electricians. 
Have you any questions?” 

“Just one remark, Sergei Petrovich,” said 
Matviyenko. “I’d like to make a few clianges in 
the make-up of the ctews— to distribute the Par- 
ly members more evenly.” And, turning to Tc- 
plova, he asked, “\J'hat plans have you for the 
members of the Comsomol?” 

“I think the Comsomol furnace crew should 
remain intact,” she answered readily, “but the 
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rest of the Comsomol members ought to be dis- 
tributed among the other crews.” 

“Very well,” said Sergei Petrovich. “And 
now — to work!” 

He went out into the shop. Tlie others fol- 
lowed. 

Bondan'v was greatly relieved by their ap- 
pearanee. A throng of workers had gathered 
around him, near the record room, and he was hav- 
ing some dilFic-ully in answering their questions. 

Krainev explained the situation, with a brisk 
confidence which quickly calmed fears and rallied 
spirits. Now there was logic in the workers’ pre- 
seir’e here. They had a task to accomplish, a task 
the importance and urgency of which were realized 
by all. 

Tools were distributed, and the work began, 
the grim work of destruction of values which 
hud been built up and tended with solicitous 
care in the course of decades. 

Mellcrs, leemers, foremen, bricklayers were 
transformed into fitters, riggers, loaders. They 
hared the cranes of motors, trolleys, tackle, and 
controls; they dragged the i..achine tools from 
the repair department and the hammers from the 
smithy; interminably, they loaded, loaded, loaded. 

The shop superintendent of building and 
property maintenance set his men to work on 
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loading and dcspaAching. Always a cba-mpion of 
order and economy, he saw to it that every gap 
and chink, every interval of free car space 
among the heavy equipment, was filled in with 
whatever came to hand: oxygen cylinders, liar- 
row's, picks. Even the wooden a^hovels used to 
clear the yard of snow after winter storms were 
neatly embedded among the cases containing the 
different control apparatus. Clearly, the super- 
intendent was determined to leave nothing mov- 
able behind. 

“Where do you think you’re taking all that 
stuff?'"' someone asked. “You*!! lt'«ae half of it any- 
way, on the road.” 

“Ihit the Germans won’t find it/’ he returned. 
“What harm if we do hisc it, so long as it re- 
mains ill Soviet hands?” 

Making the rounds of the shop, Matviyenko 
came upon the head litter of the evening shift, 
under whose supervision Nikitenko’s crew were 
removing the cab of the charging machine. 

“Wliat are you doing in this shift?” the 
Party secretary demanded. “You’re mixing up the 
schedules!” 

Instead of the fitter, Nikitenko answered: 

“We’re working straight through, till we 
finish' the job. Time is short, Mikhail Trofimo- 
vich!” 
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And he turned away to hide the sorrow in 
his eyes. 

The number of workers in the shop, many 
of them from other shifts, soon ma^lr it clear 
to the Party secretary that Nikitenko’s crcw' was 
not alone in disregarding ordinary schedules. 

Almost all the crews were working on the same 
principle: not the regular shift hours, but from 
ibiiginning to end of a definite job. Tlie men re- 
mained in the shop for days on end. An as- 
signment fulfilled, they would sleep an hour or 
two. and then demand new tasks. 

Thus does a well-organized collective correct 
its leaders. Nobody rescinded the order to work by 
shifts. Nobody called upon the men to atay on a 
job until it was finished. Yet by the end of the first 
day, this system was firmly established through- 
out the shop; and throughout the following days 
it was strictly adhered to. Assigned to dismantle 
one or another object, a crew would not leave while 
any removable part of that object remained. 

This not only hastened the work, but at the 
same time simplified payment. Each job would 
be estimated on the spe , and the money due 
would be paid out at once. 

Towards nightfall, Sergei Petrovich, altogeth- 
er exhausted, thought of leaving for a short 
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rest. But Lutsenko’s crew came in to be paid 
off for a completed jo-b. TTien Nikitenko arrived, 
for a new assignment. Grandfather Dmitryuk 
stumped in, insistently demanding work, and it 
took Krainev some lime lo ])crsuade him to go 
home. One of the furnace helpers took the old 
man as far as the central gate, to see to it that 
he really left. I)initr}^uk went out obediently 
enough, but immediately came in again at the 
side gate. And so it was all night — some coming, 
others going. 

At six o’clock in the morning Krainev slipped 
away to the denuded express laboratory, now 
used as evacuation headquarters. Lying down 
on a couch, he fell immediately into a dead 
sleep. 

A few minutes later Valya Teplova came in. 
staggering with weariness. Noticing Krainev, 
asleep on the couch, she hesitated, undecided 
whether to remain or leave. Tlie draft from the 
open door made Krainev shiver in his slcvp, 
but did not wake him. Valya closed the door. 
Taking a coat from a hook in the corner, she 
threw it gently over the sleeper. Then, too 
tired for further effort, she sank down into a 
chair. 

Her thoughts turned back to her first ac- 
quaintance with Sergei Petrovich. Coming up onto 
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tlie charging level one afternoon, she had noticed 
a group of mclters, evidently v'ailing for the 
whittle, and among them Opanasenko, smiling and 
animated — a thing so rare in him that Toj)l ova’s 
eyes had widened at the siglit. Coming up closer, 
she had seen that the group was gathered around 
a stranger, a man in well-filLing dark-blue over- 
alls, with his cap pushed somewhat back from 
Jiis forehead. Questioned by the mclters about 
conditions at the plant he came from, he had an- 
swered them all with cheerful readiness. I lis frank, 
pleasant, manly features had seemed familiar to 
Valya, and for a moment she had thought he 
must have worked in the shop before. On joining 
the group, however, she had found that she was 
mistaken. Before she could learn anything more, 
Valsky had come up, demanding: 

“What arc you doing here, young fellow?” 

“rvc come over from X,” the stranger had 
replied, naming a well-known Donbas w'orks. 
He had s])oken in the same friendly lone as be- 
fore, seeming not to notice Valsky’s offensive ar- 
rogance. 

“What for?” 

“'lo lake a look around. I’ve been offered 
w'ork in your shop.” 

“What was your la^*: job?” 

“Assistant shop manager.” 
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Glancing at the iiead foreman, Valsky had 
said: 

‘"How about it, Opanasenko? I believe we 
have an opening for a foreman.” 

And, turning on his heel, he had walked 
away. 

Opanasenko had frowned; but the stranger 
had shown no sign of anger or embarrassmenL 
Chuckling, he had asked: 

‘"Is he always like that?” 

“Most of die time,” Opanasenko had replied, 
with a sigh. 

“Oh. well, that makes things clear enough,” 
the stranger had said thoughtfully. And the talk 
had gone on as before. 

In the course of the day, Valya had met 
him several times — at the furnaces, in the stock- 
yard, in the teeming bay, where he had watched 
attentively the placing of the moulds. Then he had 
disappeared. But a week later Valya had been 
called/ into the office to be introduced to the new 
shop manager; and in him she had recognized 
the recent visitor. 

The diaiige in leadership had quickly made 
itself felt. Krainev as an administrator was de- 
manding, yet always tactful and considerate; stern 
and unbending at need',' but gay and cheerful 
whenever circumstances allowed. With his arrival. 
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Valya had begun to feel that iher work was ap- 
preciated; and this had encouraged her lu redoubled 
effort. 

Valsky had alwa}'S grumhli'd and scolded. 
Krainev knew how to rebuke, or praise, with a 
single quiet word, sometimes only a gesture. 

Valya Teplova had virtually grown up at the 
works. She had come to the open-hearth shop 
as a messenger girl after her father’s death, six 
years before, when she was only fifteen. Her 
father, head foreman Ivan Tcplov, an open-hearth 
man from early youth, had been fanatically at- 
tached to his profession. Stem and reticent at 
work, ho had been extremely talkative at home, 
and Valya had loved to listen to his stories of 
the shop, its people, its events. From her first 
day at the shop, all the workers had seemed old 
friends, so often had she heard her father speak 
of them. The steelmen, in turn, had quickly 
learned to like the bright-eyed messenger girl, 
for her quick intelligence and frank, winning 
manner. Knowing that she had lost her father, 
they had shown her much kindly attention. And 
so she had grown up, in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and fricndsliJp. 

It had not been long before she was pro- 
moted, becoming first timekeeper, then boot 
keeper’s assistant. After graduating from the met- 
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allurgical evening school a I the works, she had 
been eager to work at the furnaces. Valsky, how- 
ever, inaherably opposed to sucli innovations, 
had appointed her to the post of shop statisti- 
cian and secretary. She had protested and re- 
belled; but in the end, unable to overcome Val- 
sky ’s obstinacy, she liad l)ceu compelled to yield. 
As lime went on, Valya had come to like and 
enjoy her new duties. Still, she had never given 
up her dream of working at the furnaoes. 

Always, watching the furnace helpers pour 
out the assays of lirfuid, effervescent steel, slie 
thrilled with envy. She carried in licr veins her 
father's love for the submissive flow of molter. 
metal. 

With Krainev’s arrival, Valya’s hopes had 
revived. Hut then had conic the war. sweeping 
aside all personal hopes and plans. After Lyu- 
tov’s exposure, Valya had realized that she could 
do more good in her present position than as a 
novice at the furnaces. Again, her duties as 
secretary and statistician, bringing her into con- 
tact with all the different aspects of the work in 
the shop, facilitated her work as Comsomol sec- 
retary. 

At the beginning, until he became better ac- 
quainted with the workers in the shop, Krainev 
had often called upon Valya for the most var- 
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ii*(i iiifuriiiutiun. Tliebc talkt?. general l> brief ami 
to the point, had at times de\^loped into long 
conversations, and Valya had been vividU re- 
minded of her father. The same love for hi> 
}>rofession. the same absorption in the inter- 
ests of the slid}), rang in Krainev’s vmee and 
words. 

Soon V^al)a had Jitiliccd. however, that, un- 
like her father. Sergei Petrovich was talkative 
at work, and - to all appearances — reticent at 
home. 

She knew nothing, of course, about KrainovV 
liome life: but slik' had guessed a great deal 
when she first saw Irina. 

She had come to the clul». one da>. with a 
group of engineers from the shoj). to hear a report 
on the situation at the front. While waiting, the 
engineers had settled d«)wn to >inokp in the room\ 
\esitibiile: and V^aha. standing nearliy. had 
looked about in the hope of eateliing the w'orks 
( omsomol secreiarv. whom she unntc^d to roiisult 
on some urgent question. 

"Look what a fine lad} Siiiako\sk>'s got hold 
of."' she had heard Pivovarr. saxiiig. just behind 
her. 

Glancing o\er her >houlder. Valya had noticed 
among the crowd a couple who stood out in 
striking contrast to the people around them: that 
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fop. Siiiakovsk>. from the eiigiiii'eriiif* cleparliiicnl. 
and at liis side a tail, slender w'oman, ver> styl- 
isihl> dressed. Valya had looked with interest into 
the ‘vonian’s handsome, somewhat frigid face, not- 
ing the thin lips, the austere coiffure. Listening* 
idly lo Smakovsky's animated chatter, ihe woman 
had let her eves xsander indifferently around the 
room. 

As tlie.> passed the gioup from the open- 
hearth shop, the woman's eyebrows liad lifted, 
and she had «niilcd in response to Kraine\'s s' leu I 
nod. 

"Who is she?" Pivovaro\ had demanded, 
with his usual lack of ceremonx. ”^ou seem to 
know her. Sergei Petrovich." 

‘‘Why, yes. I think I do." Krainev had re- 
plied. ‘‘She's my wife.'’ 

Pivovarox had flushed uncomfortably. 

After a brief silence, Krainev had begun to 
chuckle, his eyes glinting with genuine amuse- 
ment at Pivovarov's blunder: and Valya, catch- 
ing hi.s glance, had had to laugh with him. 

kraiiiex ^stirred in hi.s .sleep, and the coal 
slipped lo the floor. Val>a lifted it and laid it 
over him again. 

The door opened, and Matvi)enko came in 
sombre as Valya had seldom l)efore seen him. 



“Has he hcen sleeping long?’* ho asked, 
nodding at Krainev. 

V^al)a shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Tlie Germans have taken Mariupol,” he said 
slo-wly, as though reluctant to pronounce the 
words. 

“■Jlariupol?” Valya cried, so loudly that 
Krainev started awake. 

“Vi’hat’s the matter?” he asked, sitting up 
sharply. 

“\\'e\e lost Mariuj)ol,’' Matviyenko repeated. 
“No!” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Radio report?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Our supply men were there, after oxygen, 
and they only got out by the skin of their teeth.” 

Krainev took a cigarette from his case, but 
did not light it. For a long time he stood twist- 
ing it between his fingers, as though at a loss 
what to do with it. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

After that day, Dubenko was rarely to be 
found in his office. The administration of the 
works had been taken over by the evacuation 
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stair, and the director, not to be satisfied by 
mere telephone reports, spent days and nights 
on end in the diiTerent shops. 

Dubenko knew how to pick men. In the in- 
tricacies of industrial production, he had long 
since concluded, no outstanding results could be 
achieved by ])lacid, obliging, complaisant char- 
acters. The men he had cliosen to head his 
basic shops were not easy people to get along 
willi, Krainev was obstinate, Senin exacting, Ne- 
chayev brusque and sharp-spoken. AH three had 
been unable to get on at other works, Krainev 
having quarrelled with his chief engineer and 
Senin with his director, Avhile Nechayev had trav- 
elled restlessly from works to works, remaining 
nowhere more than a year. Under Dubenko, 
Nechayev had now been working for over five 
years. 

,When the Central Board directed such engi- 
neers to Dubciiko’s works to be “tamed,” he will- 
ingly took them in. forgiving all flaws of tem- 
]»erament, if only they evinced those fundamental 
qualities which the Bolshevik Party had tauglit 
him to value in men: high principle, ability. 
cfTiciency. 

On one occasion, the works Party secretary — 
Gayevoi’s predecessor — had reproached Dubenko 
because the shop managers argued with one an- 
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other during the geneial reports in the director'^ 
ofTice and demanded from the director no less 
insistently than he demanded from thorn. 

‘’Would you rather sec them bow and curtsey 
to one another, and get on their knec*s to me?"' 
Dubenko had returned ironicallj. "They argue 
because' they want to get things done. Hot 
hearts — liot word«. And as far as demanding 
from me is coir*ernc*d. Id me tell \oii one thing: 
if they can demand from the director, then the> 
certainly know how to demand from their subor- 
dinates. And ihcTi niean< they’re good leader®- 
and managers.** 

Dubenko encouraged iniliali\e. Men with ini- 
tiative stayed on with him. and the Central Board 
rejoiced at the "taming” of the shrews. 

In these grim da>s. Dubenko found new proof 
that he had done well in his choice of managers. 

Trained all their lives in the arts of con- 
blruction and plant operation, these men were now 
carrying out their new and appalling task, dcstrue- 
tion. with the same swift precision that had 
marked their normal activi^’es. 

Passing from shop to shop, Dubenko jealousl\ 
checked the progress of the work. 

In the rolling mill shop, he beckoned to the 
assistant manager and pointed silently at the 
bridges of the travelling cranes, still iiiiTemoved. 
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‘"Why bother with them?” the assistant man- 
ager asked indifl'erently. "‘They’re not likely to 
hr the right size for any of the Urals works." 

“We’ll bother with them because ihey'll l)e 
the right size for our own works, when v^e come 
back." Uuhenko answered hotly. “That’s one 
thing. And because \\e don’t want to leave the 
Gefrmaiis any chance of making the shops pro- 
duce — ^that’s another. And because it’s easier to alter 
a crane bridge than to make a new one — that’s 
a third.” 

“Ekh. I*yolr Ivanovich." the assistant manag- 
er sighed, with u hopeless gesture, “when you've 
lost your head, you don’t cry over the hair.’' 

“You don't cry over llie head, either, if it’s 
slulTed with sawdust.” retorted Dubenko. “Go find 
the manager immcvlialel). and tell him I want 
those bridges down and loaded by morning. 
You’ll answer for them, personally.’' 

And he strode rapidly au'ay’. Next came the 
sheet and plate rolling mill shop. This the di- 
rector found hare and deserted. Only the reheat- 
ing furnaces, stripped of their metal fittings, re- 
mained in place. 

“Good work.’’ the director said aloud, as he 
went out into the yard. 

A long train of cars rolled h>. and Uuhenko 
stood watching it. taking aceounl of the loaded 
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equipment: conveyor belts from the sintering plant; 
the shells of the powerful pumps in the water 
supply department; teeming crane trolleys from 
the open-hearth shoj) — intricaite as enormous clock- 
works; the roll stand of the armour plate mill; 
hoists from the blast furnace shop; machine tools 
from the machine shop. 

All the main shops were represented, with 
the exception of the air blowing station. Turn- 
ing sharply, the director strode towards this sta- 
tion, a lofty building at the heart of the works 
territory. 

On the light tile floor, around the towering 
skeletons of what had once been machinery, lay 
all that which had given the machinery life, 
piled neatly in readiness for shipment: valve.s 
and pistons; cranks, resembling gigantic arms 
crooked at the elbow; the rotors of the new 
turboblowers. 

Dubenko went outdoors again. The autumn 
breeze cooled his healed forehead, flurrying to 
the nearest telephWe, he rang up evacuation 
headquarters and demanded more cars for the 
works equipment. 

His next stop was the electric power station. 
Here he found the huge rotor of the main gener- 
ator su<5pended over a flatnar, in the grip of a 
powerful assembly crane. As it moved slowly 
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downward, the workers in charge of its shipment 
watched in tense anxiety. Would the rotor shaft 
settle properly into position on the stanchions 
prepared to receive it? The foreman signalled 
to the crane driver, and the rotor shiftc'd in the 
indicated direction. Then, after careful consider- 
ation. the forcirian motioned vigorously down- 
ward, The rotor slipped smoothly into place. 

In another moment the car was swarming 
with workers. Wielding hammers and axes, they 
hegan to board over the precious freight against 
wind and rain. Rolls of tar paper had already 
been brought up. Soon the car resembled a steep- 
roofed house on Wheels. 

Dubenko breathed more freely as he watched. 
The work was splendidly organized, and no urg- 
ing was needed. 

The foreman came slowly up, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead, his face still set 
and strained, 

“Vtniat about that one?” the director asked, 
indicating a second generator, still in operation. 
It was considerably smaller than the first. 

“Condemned, Pyotr Ivanovich,” said the fore- 
man mournfully, as though speaking of a hu- 
man being, “It will have to work to the last. We 
need light in the shops, and power for the cranes. 
\iid then we’ll blow it up. The main thing 



is. U) >a\r ihis generator — the one Comrade Sergo 
gave us oil credit." 

As People's (-omniissar of Heavy Industry, 
Sergo Orjonikidze had taken the closest interesl 
in the construction of this generator, first of a 
new design produced by a big Tjeningrad plant. 
When it was completed, he had turned it over 
So tile Donbas steelmen, declaring: 

“‘Remember, comrades — ^this is an advance, 
on credit. To be paid in steel!" 

Dubenku recalled those years of heroic la- 
bour — the third Stalin five-year plan. The steel 
men had kept their word, had retunied their 
debt in full measure. 

Countless threudb stretched from the works 
to all parts of the land, to all the great con- 
struction jobs: rails for the Moscow subwa). 
for the 'rurkmeniaii steppes, for the Moscow- 
Donbas trunk line; girders for the gigantic- 
shops of the Magnitogorsk. Uralmash, INIovo-Tagil. 
and Amurstal plants; sheet steel for the Moscow 
and Gorky automobile plants, the Stalingrad 
tractor plant, the Selmush combines; armour 
plate for the tanks at the front. 

Now. onl) rnic thread remained, a frail thread, 
threatening to snap at any moment: two shining 
rails, along which th*; works equipment must 
he evacuated to lhi‘ East. 



Oil liii» \\a \ hack tu ihc adniiiiibtratiuji I mi Id- 
ing, Diihenko hinied in al llic Masr furnace 
chop. 

Yes. otluT plants could ship oft' all theii 
equipment, and start life anew in the East. Ihil 
iron and steel works could ship only aii\ili.iric«i 
Their fundamental equipment — the furnaces - 

must remain behind. To make them useless to the 
enemy, the blast furnaces were to be c'hoked 
with metal, and the o])cn-hpMrt.h furnaces 1»1o\mi 
«P- 

For a long time Dnbenko stood blaring up al 
the looming furnaces and hoi hlabt stoves. 

There was no wav of taxing ihcm. The\ eonlil 
not he moved! 


CHAPTER NINE 

As evening was falling. Valya Teplova. in 
grease-stained overalls, came angrily into the .sho|» 
evacuation headquarters. Eager to do her share 
together w’iith the rest, she had clambered onto one 
of the cranes and set to work; Iml the men had 
gently appropriated her wrench and sent her away . 
The work was dangerous in itself, and doubly 
dangerous in that now and again German planes, 
breaking through the antiaircraft barrage, rained 
machine-gun fire on the works 



Matviyenko asked Valya how many evacua- 
tion certificates remained unclaimed, and requested 
her to have tlieir owners called in to sec him, 
one at a time. She spoke at once to the messenger 
on duty, who hurried out into the shop. 

The first to appear was Dyatlov — ^a tall, hale 
old man. Twisting his moustache, he looked en- 
quiringly at the Parly secretary. 

“Here’s your evacuation certificate,” Matvi- 
yenko said, holding out the document. “Aren’t 
you planning to leave?” 

“Where to? I was born here, and lived here 
all my life, audit’s here I’ll be buried in the end. 
Why should I leave? I can’t be any use to any- 
one. any more, either here or where you’re going.” 

“You"!! be no good to anyone here — that’s 
so,” put in Krainev, who was sitting at the desk 
with Matviyenko. “But there’s plenty of furnaces 
out in the Urals. And a skilled bricklayer like 
you will be valued highly.” 

In the end, Dyatlov took his certificate and 
thrust it into a pocket. It was hVird to say. as 
he left the room, whether he had really decided 
to leave or whether he had simply taken the docu- 
ment to cut short a conversation which he found 
unpleasant. 

Opanasenko came !n, seeming to fill the 
whole room with his massive bulk. 
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“I’m not leaving,’' lie declared determinedly. 
“I’ve my house to think about, and all the 
furnishings- The piano, too- -just bought it nol 
long ago, for my little girl. The years it took 
to get it all together, and now you say — drop 
it! Everything would be stolen, and Td be back 
at scratch. And anyway, Svetlana’s sickly. She’d 
never make it to the Urals. We’ll come through, 
some way or other.” 

Persuasion was in vain. Opanasenko returned 
to the shop without his certificate. 

A woman entered, in a shawl and padded 
jacket. Nobody had sent for her. 

“I’m Pakhomova,” she said. “My husband’s 
in the army. I want to evacuate.” 

Matviyenko explained that her certificate had 
been sent to her home by messenger, and she 
hurried off. 

The door was kicked violently open, and a 
short, swarthy young fellow strode into the lOom. 

“Well, what d’you want?” he asked defiantly. 

“Why don’t you come around for your evac- 
uation certificale?” Matviyenko enquired. 

“What the hell do I want with it?” he re- 
turned. and started to leave. 

Krainev sprang up, shouting indignantly at 
him: 

“Stop!” 
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"W lial now 

The fellow spoke in the same ilefianl lone: 
I Mil he stopped, just inside the door. 

‘"Why don’t you Avanl to leave?’" Matviyenko 
:«sked him quietly, 

“\^’hat am I ^oing to eat out there? Here. 
I can make iii> way with this” —and he poinlfd 
lo the wrench protruding from the pocket oF 
his greas) overalls. Grinning, he tiinied on lii> 
hwl and marched out. 1ea\ing the door wide 
«»pen. 

"’And how do you like that?” said Matviyenko. 
“He aims straight for the jaw! True to breed, 
all right. He’s a nephew of Ljutov’s. Onl) Lyu- 
lo\ started differently— tried to ])ass himself off 
.{s a harmless lamb.” 

Seryei Petrov Hi did not answer. Looking 
hack over these last days and nights in the shop, 
lie realized regretfully that, engrossed in the dis- 
mantling operations, he had spoken very little 
with the worker-* about the impending evaeua- 
liori. 

The telephone rang. Val} answered, and 
iminediatelv handed Matviyenko the receiver. 

‘"I .«ee. I’m coming right away.” he said. 
Lighting a cigarette, he hniried out. 

Silence filled the room 

After .'»ome time. Teplova .said: 



■'\au know. Sergei IVirovich* I’m .slaying 
heliind.” 

“‘Staying?” he asked. 

She did nol reply. Her head was bowed. 
Krainev sal staring at her. surprisc^d and bewil- 
dered. Then he saw that her shoulders were shak- 
ing. At a loss for words. In* }>oured a glass 
water and brought it to her. 

When slib could s|)eak. she said: 

““I can’t leave. You must understand me. i 
ean'l. My mother’s ill. She's been bedridden J‘oi 
over a year. She has nobody but me. How can 
[ leave her bore alone, a helpless old woman? 
I’ve thought and thought about il. If it wer.* 
you- yoii wouldn’t leave \oiir rnolher ibat wa> 
eithter. Would you?” 

“I wouldn’t stay.” he said, as firmlv a^ he 
could. 

‘“Yes. I suppose you uouldn’i. I>iil---if your 
little boy were left behind?” 

Krainev started. He had never asked himsell' 
siieh a question. 

’“f w'Oiildn't stay.” he repeated, dropping lii-^ 
eyes. 

‘"Tliat’s iiol true.” .she returned. ”1 can see 
it’s not true.” 

"Valya, eome with us. You know how the, Ger- 
mans treat oiir people. And vou’re a Commuiiisl." 
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Moving away, he looked at her across the 
room, for iTie first lime really seeing her big 
grey eyes, her pleasant, open face. 

Valya sighed. 

“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” she said, getting 
up, and held out her hand to him. He did not 
move. 

She moved slowly towards the door. 

“Valya!"’ he cried. “Come with' us!” 

Turning, she looked sombrely into his eyes. 

The door opened, and Makarov strode in. 

“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said, and 
quickly left the room. 

Krainev moved after her; but Makarov 
blocked the way, saying, in his most official 
tone: 

“Comrade manager. I’m here on urgent busi- 
ness.” 

“Can’t you understand?” cried Krainev, so 
desperately that Makarov started and moved 
aside. “Can’t you understand, Vasili Nikolayevich? 
We’re losing her! She’s staying behind!” 

Pulling open the door, ht da.shed out of the 
room. Makarov followed. 

Krainev hurried through the shop, and out 
to the works gates. Rut Valya had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Late that evening, German planes appeared 
over the works, and immediately violoiit explo- 
sions set the eartli trembling underfoot. 

“Half-ton bombs, maybe even bigger,” Krai- 
nev said to himself, turning his head in the di- 
rection of the power station, where the explo- 
sions seemed concentrated. 

The planes swept low over the shops, strafing 
them from machine guns, despite the furious anti- 
aircraft fire. A man dropped from tlic bridge of 
one of the teeming cranes, and crashed onto a 
pile of ingots. Workers hurried up to him from 
all sides. 

“Who is it?” Krainev asked. 

Nobody answered. The dead man was battered 
beyond recognition. 

Krainev looked up at the bridge. Why did no 
one come down? Were the men all dead? Then, 
outlined against a patch of moonlit sky shining 
in through the shattered roof, he saw a group of 
men at the handrail, lowering a moaning com- 
rade on a rope. The workers ran to receive 
him. 

Now the crew came down, by the side stairs. 
Opanasenko was at their head. 

“Who was killed?” Krainev asked. 
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“Gavrilov,” the head foreman answered glumly. 

Sergei Petrovich recalled the night when 
the works had been shut down, and the sturdy 
figure of the gas fitter, moving from furnace to 
furnace, skilfully helping the mellcrs at the 
valves. 

Stretcher bearers removed Gavrilov and the 
wounded man, who was still moaning loudly. 

“Well, let’s be going,” said Opanasenko. 
“There’s work to be done. Lutsenko, you look 
in at the first-aid station and find out how bad 
it is.” 

Tlie head foreman strode back to the stairs. 
He did not glance bc^hind him. He knew 
tliat the workers would follow. Sergei Petrovich 
went up with them, thinking to cheer the work- 
ers as best he could, and at the same time to 
see how much remained to be done on the 
cranes. 

From this height, he could view the entire 
town. The tree-lined streets and squares, flooded 
w'ith moonlight, looked drowsy and peaceful. The 
town seemed sunk in slumb^'. 

Tearing himself reluctantly away from this 
scene of illusory peace, Krainev went over to 
the second teeming crane. Several men were 
perched on the crane bndge, hard * at work on 
the trolley. One of them called: 
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“Watch out, Sergei Petrovich! The higher 
you climb, the harder you fall!” 

Planes were approaching from the West — 
Soviet fighters, returning to their fields after 
driving oif the enemy bombers. 

For a long time there was no light or power. 
Several workers at the power sLalioii had been 
wounded, and the switchboard was damaged. One 
bomb, landing in the coalyard, had fortunately 
failed to explode. Several others had burst harm- 
lessly some distance away. 

Bondarev appeared on the crane track girder. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried excitedly. “Fve 
been searciiiiig for you for the last hour! Dul>enko 
telephoned to say you might go home and send 
\our family off. The I rain leaves in fifty minutes.’’ 

Krainev scrambled down the stairs and hur- 
ried home, almost on the run. 

He found Irina reading. 

“Get some things together quickly,” he told 
her breathlessly. “The train’s leaving in less than 
an hour.” 

“Ill the first place, you might say hello,” Irina 
returned composedly; and only now did Ser- 
gei Petrovich realize that he had not been at 
home for two days. “And in the second place,” 
shle added, after a short pause. “I’m not leaving 
cn that train.” 



*‘What do you mean — youVe not leaving?’’ 
Krainev demanded, afraid to believe bis own 
ears. 

‘"It s simple enough, what I mean. I’m stay- 
ing here/’ 

“Willi the Germans?" 

“Why the Germans? With the Russians.” 

'"I don’t understand. You said yourself you 
wanted to leave.” 

“And now I don’t want to any more. Trains 
are bombed every day.” 

“But everyone’s going.” 

“Everyone, everyone! Always the same story,” 
she said, grimacing. 

Krainev Hared up at this. 

. "'Listen here, Irina,” he exclaimed, “this is 
no lime for jokes. You’ll miss the train.” 

“I won't mi*'S any train. 1 m not trying to 
catch any,” Irina said, still perfectly composed. 
“And you, Sergei — what makes you hurry so? 
You’re not a Communist, and you’re not a Jew.” 

He stared at her uncomprehendingly. 

“Where will you be goi g?” she asked; and 
now her voice seemed unfamiliar, allogether alien. 

“You know where. To the Urals.” 

“And w^hat’s waiting for you in the Urals? 
The Germans will come there too. Look, Ser- 
gei” — and, for some unclear reason, her voice 
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dropped almost to a whisper — “are you really 
sure Russia will conquer Germany?” 

Krainev saw again in his mind's eye a scene 
witnessed at the works gates that afternoon: 
mud-spatlcrcd trucks and carts; tanks, bullet- 
dented, black with smoke: soldiers’ faces, weary, 
but resolute. 

“I’m sure and doubly sure,” he answered pas- 
sionately, “that Germany will never conquer 
Russia. Never! All of Euroj)e’s technical might 
is against us lo(la\— llial’s so. But there will al- 
ways be Sovi(‘t land. Soviet rule can't cease. The 
day will come -I can’t say how soon, but it will 
come — when w^e recover all we’re losing now. 
And it’s to help bring that day nearer that I’m 
going away. I’d go anywhere for that. I’d work 
in the midst of the taiga.” 

He paused, breathless with emotion. Irina 
took advantage of his silence to say: 

“Very Avell. But I’m not going to the taiga. 
I’m slaying here.” 

“(^an’t yon understand.” he went on, disre- 
garding her interruption. “Even if life had been 
hard on me before the war. I’d go just the same. 
I’m a Russian. I can’t play the lackey to Ger- 
mans, or to anyone else, either. I have the self- 
respect that belongs to Soviet citizens. Surely 
you have it too?” 



‘‘I can understand how you feel,” said Irina 
condescendingly. ^^Soviet rule has given you so 
much, made an engineer out of an il literate min- 
er’s boy. But what has it given me?” 

“How can you ask?” he cried indignantly. 
“It has given the same to both of us: the right 
to everything! Why didn’t you use that right? I 
used it. I worked, and studied. And you? All 
your life, you’ve been chasing some phantom 
happiness. You still think life is a bonbon box, 
stuffed with goodies for the taking. In our so- 
ciety, nothing is given for nothing; but every- 
thing is to be gained by earnest work.” 

He glanced at his watch. Only twenty-five 
minutes remained. 

“If you don’t find the treasure under one 
tree, you try another,” said Irina, smiling. 

“And youVe decided to try those cannibals?” 

She frowned disgustedly. 

“As thbugh anyone really believes such things 
about the German^!” she exclaimed. “The nation 
that gave the w’orld Schiller, and Goethe, and 
Wagner! Ridiculous! Pure i ar propaganda.” 

Sergei Petrovich gasped. These hostile words 
had hren pronounced witli such conviction as to 
make further argument obviou<«ly superfluous. 

Without another word, he went to the nurs- 
ery and woke his son. 
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Accustomed to such sudden wakenings during 
night alerts, Vadim did not cry, but helped his 
father dress him. 

Irina followed Krainev into the nursery. 

“I won’t give you the boy,” she declared, with 
afFected resolution, and stretched out her arms 
to the child. 

“Try not to. Pm not leaving him to the 
Germans,” Krainev replied harshly, his eyes 
flashing such anger that Irina backed involun- 
tarily away. 

She knew her husband well; and today, for 
the first time in their life together, she felt that 
he might strike her. Dropping weakly onto the 
l)€d, she buried her fare in her hands. 

Krainev wrapped his son in a blanket and 
started for the door. Rut a new thought struck 
him. Turning back to his study, he hasdiy rolled 
up the drawings that were piled in his desk draw- 
er, and thrust them under his free arm. 

When he came out into the street, it was 
raining. A cold wind swept down in noisy 
gusts, now driving him forward, now trying to 
bar his way. Vadim’s blanket, wrapped around 
him with masculine clumsiness, kept slipping 
open, and llie child began to whimper. After the 
brightly-lit rooms, the darkness seemed impen- 
etrable, and Sergei Petrovich kept stumbling 
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into invisible puddles; but he hurried on to- 
wards the works without an instant’s pause. 

At last he passed in through the open 
gates. That night the gatekeepers demanded no 
passes. Hundreds of people thronged along the 
tracks beside the waiting train. There were many 
carts and wagons, loaded with household goods. 

With some difficulty. Krainev searched out 
the train commander, who informed him that 
Makarov’s family was in the second car. 

\Jlien Sergei Petrovich climbed into the car, 
it was not yet crowded. By the light of a rail- 
way lantern hanging on die wall, he soon dis- 
covered Elena Makarova and her little boy. 
sitting on the wide plank bench built around 
the sides of the car. Victor was playing with a 
big plush bear. 

‘^lena Nikolayevna,” Krainov said rapidly, 
“take Vadim along and be a mother to him. It’s 
no easy thing I'm asking of you. I know. Rut 
I have no other way out.” 

Elena stared at him amazedly, and asked: 

“Why, where’s Irina?” 

“She’s staying here,” he replied dully. 

“Sergei Petrovich! What are you saying? 
Couldn’t you persuade her?” 

“Did you need much persuading, Elena Nik- 
olayevna?” 
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She wias silent for a moment. What persua- 
sion could have been needed, for her or for any 
of the hundreds of women on this train? Then, 
seeing that Krainev still had the boy in his 
arms, she cried hastily: 

“Of course I’ll take him! Of course, of 
course! Til bring him safely to our journey’s 
end.” And, very softly, she added, “If we gel 
through.” 

Krainev bowed his head. He knew of the 
daily bombings of the big railway junction, not 
far ahead, through which the train would have 
to pass. 

“Let’s hope and believe that we’ll meet in 
the Urals, Elena Nikolayevna,” he said finally, 
putting Vadim down on the bench beside her. 
“And take these drawings, too, if you will. 
They’re also my creation.” 

“We’ll hope and believe. And I’ll take your 
drawings too.” 

Suddenly Vadim began to cry. 

“My bear! I want my bear! Bring it to me!” 

The child was so fond of his pliish toy that 
he would take it to bed with him, and wake u]) 
crying when his parents tried to take it away. 

“I’ll bring it, sonny! Right away!” cried 
Sergei Petrovich, almost cheerfully, and sprang 
out of the car. 
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As he raced up the stairs at home, warm 
with running despite the rain, he felt that now 
he must succeed in persuading Iriiia to go. But 
the apartment was empty. In the disordered bed- 
room, an old coat, thrown over the back of the 
easy chair, and an empty valise, wide open on 
the floor, spoke of hast\ dc^parture. 

“So she did decide to go!” Krainev thought 
happily. He seized the plush bear from Va- 
dim’s rumpled crib, and hurried back to the 
works. 

The engine was puffing heavily as he ran 
across the yard. There was a clanging of buffers, 
then an insranl’s hush, and the cars came slowly 
into motion. 

Elena was at the d.ior of her car, with Vadim, 
peering out into the darkness. 

“Has Irina come?” 

Elena shook her head. 

How naive of him, to believe even for a 
moment that Irina might change her mind! 

“Catch the bear!” h'^ shouted, tossing it in 
at the open door. 

The bear plumped down on the floor behind 
them, and Vadim rushed to pick it up. 

Only after the last car disappeared did Sergei 
Petrovich realize that he had not said goodbye. 
He sat down heavily on the rain-wet rail and 
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lit a cigarette. How infinitely these last days 
had tired him! 

“It cracked long since, and now iCs bro- 
ken,” he reflected bitterly. “No more family. 
Irina.. .. Where is she now, and with' whom?. . . 
Vadim’s off for the Urals. Will he get there 
safely? And myself? Who can sav wIiitc Til 
land up?” He could not picture himself trav- 
elling East, with the sick and the aged. “Fll 
get into the army, come what may! Vadim? 
Vadim will be all right.” He tried to be calm; 
but the thought of Vadim, alone, without father 
or mother, filled his heart with numbing pain. 

Suddenly he saw himself as a stranger might 
see hSm: sitting all alone, in the rainy night, 
on this cold, wet rail. The sense of loneliness 
was so poignant that, conquering his fatigue, he 
sprang to his feet and hurried to the shop, to 
be among people — among his friends and com- 
rades, closer now, after these da\s of danger and 
labour shared, than ever before. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Gayevoi, Matviyenko, and Andrei Serdyuk, a 
worker from the rolling mill shop, climbed out 
of their car in front of the headquarters of 
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the town Party committee. On the sidewalk, at 
the very entrance to the building, they no- 
ticed a truck, with dimmed headlights and open 
sides. 

Entering the dark vestibule, they collided with 
a group of men wliu were lowering some big. 
heavy objecl down the stairs from the second 
floor. 

Serdyuk recognized this objecl as the iron safe 
in which Party documents were kept. 

Upstairs, the corridors and wailing rooms 
were thronged with people. Gayevoi frowned, 
thinking of the long wait ahead. To his sur- 
prise. however, secretary Kravchenko’s waiting room 
was empty. As an old comrade, and secretary of 
the towm’s bigsrest Parly organization, Cayevoi liad 
always entered the office of the secretary of the 
Town Committee without ceremony. But today, 
when he looked in, Kravchenko, absorbed in 
conversation with an elderly woman whom Ga- 
yevoi had never seen before, glanced at him willi 
evident displeasure and lequested him to wait 
outside. 

Gayevoi rejoined his companions, puzzled by 
this unusual reception. Fingering the stubble on 
his cheeks, he reflected shamefacedly that Krav- 
chenko was smoothly shaved, and seemed effi- 
cient and composed as ever. 
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Quite some time passed before the elderly 
woman left. 

Kravchenko asked Cayevoi and Matviyenko 
into h^s ofTice and began to question them, in 
great detail, about the dismantling of the works 
and the mood of the workers. Only now did 
Gayevoi noti(^e the razor cuts on Kravchenko’s 
cheeks, and the dark circles under his eyes. 
When all his enquiries had been satisfied, the 
Parly secretary asked Matviyenko: 

“Well, Mikhail Trofimovich, and what are 
you planning to do with yourself now? Evacuate 
with the works, or join the army?” 

Puffing at his cigarello. he wailed quietly, 
with seeming indi (Terence. 

“1 think my place is really in the army,” 
Matviyenko replied, after a brief pause. “As a work- 
rr, I can be spared. There are i)lenly of plumb- 
ers in the rear. I’d be of more use at the front.” 

“What’s your army rating?” 

“Private.” 

There was another pause. Then Matviyenko 
repeated : 

“Yes, my place is in the army.” 

“Is that what your heart dictates, or your 
understanding?” 

“It’s what ray conscience dictates. My con- 
science will be more at peace.” 
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“By this time the instructor was getting ner- 
vous. 

“‘Whafs wrong with him?’ he whispered to 
me. ‘He’s supposed to hr making a speech for 
the loan!’ 

“I was a little bit troubled myself, I must 
admit. The opcn-ihearlh shop has always led the 
works iTi loan subscriptions, and I’d been wanting 
to show it off. ButIMatviyenko went right on, asking 
question after question. Finally, he said a few 
words himself, summing it all up, and then he 
asked the meeting: 

“‘So you all know just as well as I do 
where the money goes that we lend our Gov- 
ernment — right ?’ 

“They all answered, ‘Right!’ 

“ ‘And you know what we’ve come together 
for today, too — right?’ 

“‘Right again!’ 

‘“Weil, then, let’s get down to it!’ 

“He took the subscription slieet, and signed 
up for two months’ pay. \nd all the rest fol- 
lowed his example. So — don’t you worry about 
him. He always finds the right words, simple 
and to the point. He’ll make a good army po- 
litical worker.” 

• “Well, and what about Serdyuk?” Krav- 
chenko asked. “I don’t know him at all.” 
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‘^Matviyenko doesn’t spout; but Serdyuk 
doesn’t talk at all. Shut up ti^ht as a clamshell. 
Severe and, lately, gloomy. But I’ve known him 
since he was a boy. He*s crystal clean.” 

“Crystal clean, yet he w^as ousted from the 
l)order guards,"' said Kravchenko, with a second 
quizzical glance at Gayevoi. “A.II right, then. 
Since you say he’s so rest*r\ed. you’d best get out. 
Three’s a crowd, with that sort.” 

Gayevoi called Serdyuk into the oflice, and him- 
self went out into the wailing room. 

While Serdyuk was crossing ihc room, shak- 
ing hands, settling down in an armchair, the 
secretary of the Town Gommittet^ studied him at- 
tentively: the figure, bulky, hut powerfully built; 
the l»rawny arms, well suited to wield the roller’s 
tongs; the rough-hewn, massive features. 

Serdyuk unhurriedly lit u cigarelle. Turning 
hi-. Iiead suddenly, lie caught Kravclicmko’s pene- 
trating gaze. 

“First time I’ve met you,” the secretary ex- 
plain led, half ajiologiolically. “You Were away 
from the works quite some time. I liclievc.’’ 

“Five years.” 

“And iliow long is it since you got hack?” 

“Six months,” 

“Why were you removed from the work you 
were doing?” 
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Serdyuk s eyes clouded, and he turned away, 
muttering: 

“That’s an old story. No need to bring it 
up.” 

“The Party organization is planning to trust 
you. Comrade Serdyuk, with a. dangerous job, 
and a very honourable one,” said Kravchenko; 
and Serdyuk stifTened at once in eager attention. 
“The Party organization has to know whether 
you can be depended on to do it properly. Tlie 
works Party commiltee vouches for you. But I 
must form my own judgment. Why were you re- 
moved?” 

“I was questioning a prisoner,” Serdyuk said, 
glumly, but with a new animation in his eyes. 

“And shot him?” 

“i\o. If Pd shot him, I’d be in prison now. 
I only punched him, just once. You can sec for 
yourself, the sort of fists I’ve got.” And Serdyuk 
laid an enormous hand on the desk. 

Kravchenko could not restrain a smile. 

“W^hat would you rather do?” he asked. “Join 
the army, or stay in the rear?” 

“What would I go to the rear for?” returned 
Serdyuk, in an injured tone- “Tho army, of 
course.” 

“Not go to the rear, but stay in the rear, 
behind the German lines,” the secretary explained. 
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Serduyk looked across the desk at him 'with 
lively interest. 

“As a partisan?” he asked. 

“As the leader of an underground group.” 

“That suits me,” Serdyuk said eagerly, “ITie 
only trouble is, how will I lit in, underground?” 
He spread his arms, as though to show his 
mighty bulk. 

“Yes,” returned Kravchenko, smiling, “you’re 
certainly hard to miss. And now, Fd like to 
know a little more about that trouble of yours. 
Just how did it happen?” 

“It wasn’t much,” Serdyuk replied. “'Fhe rules 
are very strict, in the border guards. While 
you’re hunting a border sneak, you can kill him 
if you have to, but once he’s caught, you mustn’t 
lay a finger on him. All the filthy rot I bad to 
listen to, questioning them! And one day I let 
go. They caught this fellow, and brought him 
to me, straight from the woods. Long, and skin- 
ny, i i yellow-green camouflage overalls, all wet 
and muddy. A tiny head, and eyes like pin 
points. It made me sick, just to think of him 
crawling across the border onto our soil — squirm- 
ing and wriggling, hugging the ground, poking 
his head out of the grass on that long neck of 
his, just like a snake. Ever since I can remem- 
ber, I could never stand anything that comes 
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crawling along the ground — snakes, and lizards. 
I always want to squash ’em. Well, and, comrade 
secretary, this skunk comes over to Imy desk, and 
twists himself into a chair, as if he were doing 
me a kindness. lie pokes his dirty fingers into 
my cigarettes, and lights up, and then turns 
round to mo and asks — ^miiid you!- lie asks 
me, ‘Well, was there something you wanted to 
say?’ ” 

S<*rdyuk‘s fisis elenched at the memory. 

“So I let fly,” he continued, “He was in 
liosjiital for ten days, ha\ing his jaw repaired. 
They had to feed him throngli a tube. Tve the 
doctor to thank that they brought him round. 
I was under arrest till he got better, and then 
I was released and given a ticket home. Ihit I 
finished up the (]uestioning, just the same.” 

“How?” Kravchenko asked in surprise. 

“You sec, he was being questioned by a friend 
of mine. And I talked my friend into letting me 
come in. It took me a good two hours to talk 
him round. I swore by all the gods I wouldn’t 
touch the felloAv. And when T came in, that skunk 
just took one look at me. and began to talk.” 

“Hmm,” Kravchenko* drawled thoughtfully; 
and Serdyuk glanced into his face in uncon- 
cealed anxiety. Hut. iinexucetedly, the secretary 
concluded ; 
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“Well, well, it doesn’t matter. Mistakes will 
happen. Was that the only one? Or has there 
hoeii something else?” 

“No, nothing else.” 

“All right, then. Comrade Serdyuk. I think, 
just the same, that you’re the right man for the 
jol). You’ve been forgotten, more or less, in town. 
Ai the works, youVe l)een a rank-and-filcr in the 
Parly, and rather inactive lately.” In these words, 
there was a note of reproach. “Only remember: 
self-control! At the border, one snake was too 
mucli for your patience. Here, you may find 
yourself in a regular nest of them. Clench your 
teeth till they crumble-— but keep yourself in 
hand. Will you manage?” 

“I’ll manage, comrade secretary.” 

“You’re being assigned a special field of 
woik. Picked for )ou or rallicr. you were picked 
for it. The Gestapo. ParaKze ils work to the 
best of your abilities. Spike its guns. It’s a dan- 
gerous enemy you’ll be fighting, and the struggle 
Avon’tbo easy. Ihit iho harder the task, the greater 
honour in its aceoinplishment. These will be your 
helpers.” 

And Ktavchenko held out a list of names. 

Two of those listed, the Prasolov brothers — 
Pyotr and Pavel, popularly known as “the Apos- 
tles" -were old friends of Serdyuk’s. 
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The Prasolovs were a mettlesome, high-spirit- 
ed pair. Before joining the Comsomol, several 
years earlier, they had hccn led by iheir seething 
energy iiilo a number of wild escapades. Serdyuk, 
at that time Party representative to the Comso- 
mol unit in the machine shop, where the broth- 
ers worked, Iiad done much to help them direct 
tlieir energy into different channels. As lime 
passed, they liad become active members of the 
Comsomol, and high favourites among the youth 
at the A\Oi‘ks. 

Not quite coolheaded enough, perhaps, for 
the task in store; but their courage and enter- 
prise were not to be doubted. 

Serdyuk protested, however, against the third 
name on the list, that of Maria Grevtsova, a 
bookkeeper's assistant in the payroll di'partmcnt. 
Marla was just an ordinary girl, one among 
many. He could hardly even recall her features. 
But Kravchenko firmly overruled his objections, 
declaring: 

“Your judgment is superficial. Take a look 
into her heart, and you’ll find it brimming over 
with hatred for the enemy. Iler brother was killed 
in an air raid, at the works, and her father was 
killed digging trenches. She tried every way she 
could to get into the army, but they wouldn’t take 
her, and so she decided ^o stay right here and 
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fight. Splendid human material! All shb needs 
is guidance. She looks a quiet soul — ^you’re right 
there; but that’s only to the good. A girl like 
that can he used for any job. She’ll get through 
anywhere without arousing suspicion. You’ll be 
recruiting her kind, yet.” 

“Recruiting?” cried Serdyuk amazedly. 
“Among the people who stay behind?” 

“Do you really think all those wiho stay behind 
are enemies?” 

Serdyuk sat pondering over this question for 
a while. Finally, he asked: 

“\nd are these three the whole of my group?” 

“So far, yes. There’s still the question of 
Teplova. We’re urging her to leave. But if she 
decides to stay, we’ll add her to your list. You’ll 
be informed. If you should need help or advice, 
go to this comrade.” 

Kravchenko held out a sheet of paper, and 
waited until Serdyuk had read the name of the 
comrade and the address of the secret meeting 
place. Then he drew it back, and ^\ont oiii. unhur- 
riedly, to expound his ideas on the methods of 
work best suited to this special assignment. 

When Serdyuk came out of the secretary’s 
ollicc, Gayevoi, in the waiting room, hardly rec- 
ognized him. Elation, mingling with a new, 
grave severity, had transformed his features. 
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“Thanks for your faith in me, Grigori An- 
dreyevich,” he said, seizing Gayevoi’s hand and 
pressing it firmly. “Thanks. I won’t Irt you down.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Train aflcr train was despalehed. Completing 
ihe dismantling and shipping of their equipment, 
the sho])s began to evacuate the last of the work- 
ers, who hud stayed on to fiiu^h up the job. 
Many of them had not sent off their families. 
These were now first on the list for evacuation. 
For lack of siiflicieiit boxcars, several crews 
worked day and iiight in the open-hoarth sliop, 
enclosing and roofing large flatcars, glazing win- 
dows, lining the walls with felt, and setting up 
wide plank benches along the sides. Ihe evacuees 
were entrained right there, in llic shoj); and the. 
teeming bay presented a strange sight, crowded 
with faniilii^ on the move, littered wilh trunks, 
valises, sacks, and bundles. 

Grey-boarded Pakhomich rolled up a l)arrel of 
dill pickles, and tried to drag it into one of the 
cars, despite the scolding of the women inside. 

An explosion, distant, but ear-rending, hushed 
the women for a moment; and Pakhomich took 
advantage of tlieir silence o shout: 
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^‘Silly fools! D’you think I want it for myself? 
Wc’ll all eat pickles on the road. Belter than 
leaving for the Germans!” 

No more objections were raised. The barrel 
was pulled into the car. 

”It*s llie sort of thing you dream in night- 
mares,” Makarov said to Krainev. They were walk- 
ing along the charging level, behind the furnaces, 
w lie re they could scan the teeming bay from end 
to end. 

“Well, even in nightmares, I never dreamed 
siieJn things as happened to me yesterday.” Krai- 
nev returned, and went on to describe his con- 
versation with Irina. 

“She’ll eorne to her sense's \ct. and follow 
on in another train,” Makarov suggest cm! hope- 
fully. 

“No,” Krainev replied, with a bitter ring in 
his voice; “sh)s‘'s not the kind to do a stupid 
thing by ihalvcs.” 

“If she does decide to go,” said Makarov, “you 
eaiii take her out in a car and put her on 
oiir first train. Tt\s stuck at the Novy siding, 
only seven kilometres out. That was as far as 
it could get lost night, the junction's so badly 
jammicd.” 

They had reached tlic door of tlie evacuation 
lieadquartcrs. Makarov nodded and turned back 
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down the level, while Kminev opened the door 
and went in. 

Sergei Petrovich had not been cheered by his 
friend s efl'ort at consolation. He knew that Irina 
would not leave. Still, he went to the telephone 
and dialled Iiis apartment. He wailed long and 
patiently, but there was no answer. 

No sooner had he laid down the receiver than 
the telephone rang sharply. 

‘"Who’s there?” a voice shouted into his ear; 
and before he could answer, it hurried on: 

“A bomb hit our train at the siding. The cars 
are on fire.” 

Krainev spent no more time listening. 

A few minutes later, he was speeding towards 
the siding in one of the ramshackle old cars still 
left at the works garage. The driver needed no 
urging, for he, too, had sent off his family on 
that night's train. The car lurched desperulcly 
along the cobbled road, and Sergei Petrovich had 
to brace his feet firmly on the floor to keep from 
flying out. 

From a rise in the ground, they caiighi 
of the siding. All the tracks were occupied by 
waiting trains. The front cars of one of the trains 
were on fire. 

Now the road lay downhill, and the going was 
smoother. As the distant a decreased, Krainev 
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could make out more details: people working 
around the burning cars, and the dead and 
wounded lying beside the tracks. 

The driver stopped the car. 

“It’s not our train,” lie said, briisliing the per- 
spiration from his forehead. “There’s a sleeping 
car for the sick in ours, and there’s none in this.” 

Screams and moans hung over the siding. The 
driver cranki^ the car and took it closer to the 
tracks. People came running towards it. 

A young woman ran u]), with a wounded child 
on one arm. Her other arm hung limp, stream- 
ing with blood. Her face was distorted with hor- 
ror. Just as she reached the car, her strength 
failed her, and she dropped into the roadside 
dust. Krainev sprang out and lifted mother und 
child into the car. 

Another child was brought up, with a bullet 
wound through the neck. Two men brought a boy 
of about ten, in a blue sailor suit, with his right 
hand torn off at the wrist. 

Sergei Petrovich looked up and down the 
tracks, seeking out the train in Which Elena Ma- 
karova had left. It was nowhere to be seen. Evi- 
dently, it had gotten through. 

Everywhere lay the dead and wounded: chil- 
dren, women, the sick and the aged. Scores of 
people were running towards the car. 
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“Sergei Pelrovich! Fm leaving!” the driver 
shouted. 

Turning, Krainev found that his placxj in the 
car, beside the driver, was occupied by a man 
with a baby in his arms. The child Avas dead, but 
the man was shouting frantically at the driver 
to rush them lo llie hospital. 

“Go ahead,” Krainev told him. “Fll walk.” 

At the last moment, howcjver, he swung onto 
the running board. 

Cars, trucks, ambulances whizzed past the re- 
luming oar, racing out from town towards the 
siding. 

As the car turned into town, Krainev jumped 
off. His legs were shaking. 

“rni just tired, from riding outside,” he told 
himself. Sinking onto a bench outside a nearby 
lioii*;e. he Iried to light a cigarelle. The match 
flame danced in his trembling fingers. 

“The nation that gave the world Schiller, 
and Goethe. . . .” 

Irina's words echoed in his ears, and his an- 
ger against her Mazed into sudden fury. If lie could 
drag her out to that siding, and make her look 
at it! He thiought of his son, with surging anxiety. 
Who could tell whether the same fate might not 
befall the train that carried him, at the very next 
siding? 
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Wlien Krainev got back to the works, he was 
informed of an order forbidding shop and de- 
partment heads to leave the territory. He smiled 
wrily. The order did not cliange much. As it 
was. he had spent days and nights on end at 
work ill the shop. 

1^lnsiI1g on the* stairs to the teeming bay, 
Krainev stood watching a group of workers on 
ihe bridge of the last crane. Suddenly, something 
dropjH'd from the crane and slriic*k ihe floor 
with a dull, but heavy thud. Krainev ran down 
the stairs and joined the group of men col It'd ed 
where it had fallen. They made wa> for him, and 
he saw a motor, badly smashed, on n big heap 
of sawdust. 

lloiidaicw smiled griinl\. 

“You must have llioiighl it uas one of the 
iiien/" lie said. “No, ft was just this motor — the 
last one left. We used it lo load all the other 
stiiilT. and then there was no way of getting it 
down. W> had lo simply pusli it off. 'J'he boys 
piled up some sawdust, tliouglil maybe they could 
save it lhat way. Hut it wras too heavy.'’ 

“It looks like w’e can leave now.’' said the 
foreman. 

“Yes, you can all leave now,” Krainev replied. 

He shook hands with the workers, bidding 
them goodbye. The last to approach him was 
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Opanaseiiko, who, though refusing to evacuate, 
had worked on in the shop to the very last. 

"‘Tliere's still lime to change your mind, Ip- 
polit Yevstigneyevich,” Sergei Petrovich told him. 

“No,*’ Opanasenko replied obstinately. “l‘ve 
made my mind up, and I’m not going to chlange. 
ril be Availing for you here.” 

Late that evening, Matviyenko searched Krai- 
nev out in the drafting department, noAV trans- 
formed into a makcsliift dormitory. 

‘"Well, comrade manager,” he said, “goodbye! 
And good luck to you.” 

“Where are you off to?” 

“The front.” 

“That’s not so far,” said Krainev, smiling 
cheerlessly. Ilis eyes clouded over with eniry. 

“There's something I want to ask of you,” 
Matviyenko said. “In the first place, don’t forget 
Dmitryuk, out in tlie Urals. I promised to give 
him a hand. He’s a fine old man. In the second 
place” — and he hesitated awkAvardly — “hcl]) my 
wife out, if you can. She'll have a hard liime of 
it, with three kiddies, and in the third place — ap- 
ply for Party membership. I il feel it’s my fault 
if you don’t. Can I depend on you?” 

“Entirely, Mikhail Trofimovich.” 

“For all the things Ive asked?” 

“Every one.” 
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“Including ihe last?” 

“Including the last.” 

“That’s fine! You know, I wish we were going 
together,” Matviyenko said, with a sad note in his 
voiee. “You’d make a splendid comrade in battle, 
I know, just as in work.” 

They shook h'ands silently. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Early next morning, all the shop and depart- 
ment heads were summoned to the director’s of- 
fice. They found Dubenko at his desk, with a cig- 
arette, as alwa>s, between his teeth. Beside him 
sat a stranger in a travel-stained leather jacket, 
to whom he was listening with grave attention. 
When all had assembled, the stranger glanced 
about the room, from face to face, with eyes that 
expressed nothing but weariness. 

“I’ve called you in to hear a lecture on tech- 
nique.” Dubenko said, “('omrade Brovin will de^ 
liver Jl.'" 

“A lecture on technique — with the Germans 
at tlic door,” Krainev reflected irritably. 

The man in the leather jacket did not get up 
from his chair. In a low, even voice, he set fortli! 
to them the elementary rules for tlie handling of 
explosives. 
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’‘The order to blow up the works may come 
at any moment,” he explained, “and 1 won’t be 
able to manage it alone.” 

To illustrale his point, Brovin described to 
them a recent experience at another works. He 
had taken the entire task upon himself; but the 
order to destroy the works had conic so late that 
when the Germans reached the gat(;s he had still 
l>een dashing from shop to sl/op to Are the last 
remaining fuses. T.iickily, lie had left to the last 
the charge in the coal-crushing section of the 
boiler house; and this had been his salvation. 
Tons upon tons of powdered coal dust had been 
thrown into the air, sinking the whole works in 
impenetrable darkness. Losing his sense of direc- 
tion. Brovin had gro])rd along a wall, and Anally 
tumbled into a water drain. The covered concrete 
gutter b<*ing dry, he had lain there quietly until 
evening. TIkii he had made his way out of the 
works, and had succeeded in getting back across 
the front line. Black as a chimney sweep, he 
had had to scrub his face industriously before 
he could convince the Soviet command that he 
was really the same man whose photograph was 
attached to his documents. 

Brovin set the shop managers a deAnlte task: 
they must know the location of all charges laid 
in their shops, and be prepared to Are these 
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charges, if necessary, without his assistance. He 
told tliem where and how' tlic charges were to be 
laid, and what amount of explosive was to be 
used in each cjsc. Anticipating the qucsliuii that 
arose in every miinh he explained that this would 
not destiov the vxorks completely, hut would 
make its re^toialion a dilhcult and lenglhy proc- 
ess. 

‘'When wc get back, we'll build it up again.’" 
he concluded. H's lips curved in a smile; but 
ihcic was no smile in ids eyes, 'rhev had seen 
too much in llic past few months. 

’"I must asv to be cxcusc*d from this jt>b.” said 
Khnidnov. the chief mechanic, rising to his feet. 
“I’m not going to blow up the works.’" 

“AMial do you mean — you're not going to?" 
Dubenko demanded indigiianlly. 

“I can't do it.” 

“Wiial is thK Khmclnov? Are you planning 
to stay behind y” Dubenko asked, screwing up 
one rye. 

“Mo, comrade director. I’m leaving with all 
of you.” 

“You know Comrade Stalin's onh'rs. to leave 
nothing to the enemy. Do you think that doesn’t 
concern you?” 

“Of course it concerns me. But . . . well, I 
can’t do it! Try and see it my way, Pyotr Ivan- 
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ovich/’ pleaded Khmclnov. Tve been al this 
works twenty years. Everything that’s been built 
here in those years — built it, had a hand in 
it. After all, you can’t expect a father to kill 
his child. Can’t it be done without me? It’s 
just too hard — to build it all, and then destroy 
it. and then start building it up again from 
scratch.” 

“If you think you’re the only one that finds 
it hard, you’re very much mistaken,” Dubenko 
returned coldly. Rut, unexpectedly to all, he add- 
ed: “Very well. You’re excused.” 

The listeners wondered as to his motive. Had 
he been softened by the mechanic's plea, or lost 
faith in him, or simply realized that, in any case, 
he would not obey the order to blow up any part 
of the works? 

Khmelnov bowed his grey head and sat down, 
sighing Iieavily- 

The laying of the charges was begun imme- 
diately after this conference. 

An oppressive hush hung over the works. 
With the exception of the guards and the handful 
of shop and department heads, there was not a 
soul on the territory. 

Their footsteps echoed hollowly in the stripped 
and deserted shops. Only the jackdaws were 
noisy and happy, flying anout from stack to stack. 





jnd sailing fearlessly on the gas bleeders of the 
blusL furnaces. 

J'liicus 1)1 ought ihc animoniic to the shops, 
from a slurtlioiise JusL oiiiside the wall dividing 
the v.orks territory from the open steppe. 

l\»st the t-lorehoii.^e. men and women from the 
town, loaded with jiacks and bundles, were trudg- 
ing Kustward: down llie slope of the gully, across 
the ])rook, up llie far slope, and oul into llie lusl- 
brown autumn stej)j)e. 

The lust train had left at dawn; and the strag- 
glers were following on foot. 

Krainev, willi two a-s’slants, heaped up ihe 
eases of ammonilc brought to his shop in five 
neni piles, one under each of the furnace*^. B) 
the time ihey were done, all three were ready to 
drop with fatigue. Brovin came in, examined their 
work crilirally, and tliru-l llie delonalors iiilo 
place, carefully measuring the fuses. Guards were 
iheii pos^ed at ihe furiiac-es. l•'rom the open-liearlh 
shof). Brovin led the shop managers on a tour 
of insiieclion of all the imints marked for deslruc- 
lion. endinu up at ih power station llu- far- 
thest removed of all the buildings on the works 
Lerrilory. Ileie lhe\ found no sign of preparations. 
Brovin turned furiously on Lohachov, demand- 


ing: 


‘Why haven't you mined the slation?'’ 
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“It IV as mined just as soon as the works shut 
down,” Lobachov replied tranquilly. 

“Where? How? What charge?” 

“There’s a concrete channel under the ven- 
erator, where the cables run. The cable chan- 
nel. We put a charge of ammonite in there.” 

“How much?” 

“Two tons.” 

“Can that be checked?’" 

“It can, of course. Only it’s been bricked up 
and coated with concrete.” 

“What on earth for?” Brovin asked, a strange 
spark flickering and dying in his tired eyes. 

“To direct the explosion iqiwards, and in- 
crease its force.” 

“How will you set it off?” 

“I’m having wires run right now to a switch 
in the administration building.” 

“You’re complicating things unnecessarily,” 
said Brovin, his eyes fixed intently on Loba- 
chov. “You pile up some ammonite right here — 
one ton in this niche, and one in this.” Ho 
chalked two crosses, beside niches in the con- 
crete bed of the generator. “And remove tliat wir- 
ing of yours immediately. It’s dangerous. If 
there should be a short circuit on the line, the 
place will go up in the air, with all the people 



Again a truck hed to be sent out to the 
slorchoiise. 

the explosive had been piled in place, 
and llio fuses laid, l^olynov. the glum, lanky com- 
mander of the works guards, told the watchman 
at the door: 

“Admillance only to Comrades Lobachov and 
Rfovin."’ 

“Or persons knowing the password,” Brovin 
added. 

“Why a^«kpd Polynov, in evident surprise. 

“A ncc('ssary precaution. In case anything 
should rhange.” 

Pohnov look the watchman aside and whis- 
pered the password in his ear. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The works dcspalcher’s roomy office was stuffy 
with tobacco smoke. Though full of people, il 
was very quiet. Kerosene lanterns, set about on 
the desks, threw a strange, flickering, yellow light 
on the walls and floor. In one corner lay a pile 
of sheepskin coats. In another, rifles leaned 
against the wall. 

Makarov sat. half asleep, beside the dcspatch- 
er, w'ho had been on duty since morning of the 
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day before. At another desk. Khznelnov and his 
assistant were at work over tlie lists of evacuated 
equipment. The senior cashier lay Uist asleep bv 
ihe wall, beside a sack of money. Having paid 
off the last of the workers, early that morning, 
he Ind cleared out his safe and come to join the 
olhers in the despatcher's oirice. People sat and 
lay about cveryAvhcre, at the desks and even on 
the floor, though tlicre were plenty of camp beds 
in the next room. A long table, sqiu'czcd in 
among the beds, was heaped with bread and sau- 
sage: but nobody could eat. 

This room was the only spot in the' works 
which slill continued to fnncliou— a heart, beat- 
ing without a body. From hero, the telephone 
lines branched out: direct wires for communica- 
tion with ihe guards, and other wires, stretching 
across the murky steppe to neighbouring works 
and to the regional centre. 

Not for many years had the Donbas known 
a night «o dark as this. Even through the black- 
out, the murk of the sJcppe had been relieved 
by the glow hanging ove’- the iron and steel 
plants. Tonight, darkness reigned over all. 

Clearly, this was to 1 h' ihe last night in 
the works. The clock on the wall pointed a 
quarter to ten. Time dragged with sickening slow- 
ness. 
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Dubcnko came in. pale and imshaven, with 
sunken cheeks. 

“Have ihc lines cheeked."’ he told the siiper- 
iiileiidcfit of the telephone e\chaii*re. “I can’t 
gel eonnecicd with the Deputy People’s Commis- 
sar. He’s ill the next town.” 

The director looked around the room, evidently 
making a mental loll call. lie seemed about to 
say something, hut changed his mind and did not 
spe«ak. Silling down beside the despaleher, he be- 
gan to leaf the evacuation records. 

“How many of our engineers and skilled per- 
sonnel have left?’’ he asked. 

“Six hundred and eighty, out of seven hun- 
dred and two,” the despatchcr replied, without 
lookinsf into his lists. 

“bid Valsky leave?” 

“Yes, but they say he disappeared before the 
train reached Deballsevo,” 

The exchange superintendent returned, and 
rejiorted that contact with the neighbouring 
towns was lost due to damage somewhere on the 
line. 

After a moment's hesitation. Dubcnko ordered 
Makarov to take a car immediately and report 
to the Deputy People’s Commissar for instruc- 
tions. Following Makarov out of the room, he 
added: 
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‘’Only linrry back as fast as you can, or the 
Germans will find us slill wailing licre for or- 
ders/' 

Aga’n siliMic'* fell in llie drspaldier’s olTire. 
Even Kliinelnov put away Ills lisls and sat mo- 
lionlrs-^. siink in thoiiglit. The clock licked monot- 
ojioihIv on. At the hour, iherc was a hissing of 
springs, then again the steady ticking. The strik- 
ing mechanism had been 5lop])td. because every 
imnec(*ss:iry sound set people's taut nerves tin- 
gling. 

Hut the hush, too. was a nervous strain. Krai- 
nev ihought of getting up and walking up and 
down the room; but his a<*hing muscles prolested. 
Half a > ear’s inlerisivc work, the Inst few sleep- 
less dn- ami n'gh*s. the inmirnernhle easos of 
ammonite he had earried on his buck that day, 
were making themselves felt. 

If he could only sleep! Hut sleep would not 
eome. And he lay staring up at the ceiling, listen- 
ing to the licking of the clock. Hrovin, beside 
him. sighed in his sleep. 

The tclc'dionc rang. The de-^patcher lifted, the 
receiver, and immediately called to Krainev: 

“Sergei Petrovich! Your shop electriciairs out 
at the gale. He wants to come in.” 

“I thought he'd left,” said Krainev perplexed- 
ly. “Well, let him tliro ’gh.” 
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Pivovarov launched into rambling and pro- 
tracted explanations of how he had missed the 
last train and been left behind. 

“Yon roiild have gone on foot,” said the dcs- 
palrher, inlcrnipling this endless tale. 

“And liow far would I get?” Pivovarov de- 
manded reproaclifnlly. “I got a l)iillet in ray leg 
wav back in llie Civil War, and its been bother- 
ing me cAer since.” 

Rclentins: somewhat, the dcspatchcr said: 

“All right, all right. We’ll find truck room 
for you somehow.” 

Pi\ovarov Icfl. The despatcher dozed off at his 
desk. 

'rhe exchange superintendent came in again, 
amionneing that the men he had sent to repair 
the line had found the wires removed and the in- 
snl.'ilors smashed on several posts just outside the 
town. 

“Does Diibenko know?” asked the despatchcr, 
Avide awake at once. 

“^Vs. lie’s sent for Gayevoi, and asked the 
le]eplinne operalors to search out Boyenko — ^he's 
somewhere in lOAvn.” 

The telephone rang shrilly, awakening all but 
Brovin. 

“I-et him through, in his car,” the despaleher 
said into the teleplione. His face was pale. Put- 



ting douTi the rccei\er, lie told the anxious listen- 
ers: 

“A messenger from the Depuly People’s Com- 
missar/’ 

Nechayev glanced signiricaiUly at Khmelnov. 

They heard llie hum of the engine, and the 
scream of I he brakes as the car was pulled up 
sharply at the enlraiice. Ilicn, hasty footsteps on 
the stairs, and the opening and closing of the 
director’s door. A moment later, the director’s 
hurried slej) in the corridor brought almost every- 
one to their fret. 

Dubeiiko came in. 

“Set off the charges immediately,*’ he said — 
and his voice caught in bis throat. “The order’s 
come a little late. Tlie> couldn't reach us by 
phone, so they bad to send a messenger.” 

Again the telephone rang. The operator was 
searching for tlic director; but Oubenko only 
shrugged. The despatclier plugged in the ])honc 
loudspeaker. 

It was the commander of an Army rearguard 
detachment. Repoiliiig that German tanks and mo- 
bile infantry w’ere ouinanking the town from the 
South, ho ordered that the Avorks be blown up 
at once. 

“Hurry, hurry,” Dubenko urged. “Where’s the 
sapper?” 
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Somebody woke Brovin. The second or two 
that passed while he rubbed his eyes seemed an 
eternity. Starting uj), he said tersely: 

“Kach Lakes liis own sliop. FIl help in the 
open-hearth — lhere''s five charges there. Send 
someone oiil with Lobachov. And call in the guards.” 

lie and Krainev run towards the open-hearth 
shop. The ra\s of their flashlights came back at 
them from tracks and tics, from heaps of ingots, 
from glistening pnddlea. 

“You take the first two,” Brovin shouted. “I’ll 
take the rest.” 

Krainev stofiped by No. 2 furnace, waiting for 
Brovin to reach No. 5. Soon Brovin’s voice came 
to him hoarsely from the depths of the shop: 

“Fire!” 

Krainev set a lighted match to the end of the 
fuse. 

A thin tongue of flame licked out. hissing 
fiercely. Sliimbling. Krainev hurried to No. 1 and 
fired the fuse there. Then, his head sunk between 
h'is shoulders, in momentary expectation of ex- 
plosion. he ran out of the shop and made for the 
administration building. 

The open-hearth shop was the closest, and 
Krainev was the first to return. He found Duben- 
ko. Khmelnov. and the despateJier silently waiting. 
Nodding in response to Dubenko’s enquiring 
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glance, Krainev noticed the nervous knots of muscle 
on the director’s cheeks. Khmelnov sat with 
bowed head. 

Two explosions, almost simiillancuus, rocked 
the walls. The floor shook, and there was a tin- 
kling of broken glass. The blinds blew iij) Mke sails. 
One of them lore its fastenings and dropjied to 
the floor. 

“No. 2 and No. 5/’ flashed through Krainev's 
mind. 

A few seconds later, new explosions sounded, 
in rapid succession. Papers flew from the desks. 
The lanterns flickered. 

One by one, the shop managers returned, mo- 
rose and grimy. Cayevoi came in. followed bv 
Polynov. llrovin, moaning bii' et'n ^^»‘»irlird Icclh. 
was brought in on somebody’s shoulders. He had 
caught his foot on a rail and wrenched Ins ankle. 
They laid him on the floor. 

The last to appear was Nechayev, who had 
been sent with Lobachov to llie power station. 

“Did you fire the charges?"’ Dnbenko asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Both of them?” askeo Brovin. 

“Yes, of coiirsc.” 

“Who fired them?” 

“I fired one, and I-obachov the other.” 

“Where’s Lobachov?"’ Dnbenko wondered. 





Nechayev looked arouii>d the room. 

‘‘1 don’t know,"’ lie said. “He ran off ahead 
of jne.” 

'riuTc Av:i 9 a silence. The works doctor, kneel- 
ing l)('>ide Iji'ovin. unlaced his shoe and examined 
his ank*c. I'ive painful minutes dragged by. 

Kaising himself on his elbow, Brovin said: 

'‘('ornnir In director, the charges at the power 
station cjn'i ha\e been set off. The detonators were 
careful I y checked. They couldn’t have failed.” 

All eyes turned to Nechayev, 

“'\\’h> didn't you set iheiii off?” the director 
thundered. 

“I’yolr Ivanovich, T did, and so did Lobacbov. 
We each fired one fuse,” Nechayev returned, pale 
with the realization that he was not believed. 

“l\)l\nov will go, Krainev, and....” 

Duhenko paused, looking around the room. 

“And I,’* said Cayevoi. 

“Take these along. They may be needed.” said 
Bro\iu, holding out a bundle of fuses and deto- 
nators. 

Krainev was standing closer to Brovin than 
the ollicis. He look the fuses, and ran out togeth- 
er with I’olynov and Gayevoi. 

Again the flashlight rays, skipping along rails 
and lies. There was the power station. Up the 
stairs, in at the door, down the passage. The 
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niches in the concrete 1»C(1. Both fuses were fresh 
and clean, showing no signs of (irc. 

“Scoundrels!” muttered Gayevoi. He pul a 
match to the near fuse, and it look lire icsljiit- 

ly- 

Krainev ran to the other niche, and fired the 
second fuse. 

They all ran out together; but Krainev soon 
fell behind. He was so tired that his heart kept 
sloj)jiing. 

Suddenly, behind him, he heard the sound of 
a door being opened and shut. 

“Who can it be?” he wondered. “Could Dii- 
benko have sent someone else to help us out? Or 
maybe it’s Dubenko himself, or Boyenko?” 

Whoever it was, he would fly up into the air 
together with the station. Krainev turned, hoping 
against hope to make it there and back before 
the explosion. 

The fuses were timed to burn ten minutes. 

Pivovarov was standing beside the near niche, 
with a pair of scissors in his hand. On the floor 
lay two charred and smoking bits of fuse. He 
started at Krainev’s ap|)carance. For an instant 
they stood staring silently at one another. Then 
Krainev, bending swiftly, lifted heavy wrench 
from the floor. 

“Are you mad, Sergei Petrovich?” cried Pi- 
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vovarov, exidi'iUly fri«:hlcncd. “There's orders not 
to blow lip the station!'’ 

“Whose orders?” Krainev demanded, hardly 
believing his ears. 

“Dubenko’s,” said Pivovarov, more calmly. 
“There’s been a mistake, Sergei Petrovich. It’s our 
own troops that are coming uj). Here’s the order.” 

He held out a sliect of paper, torn from the 
director’s memorandum pad. It bore three words: 
“Stop ex})losions, Diibenko.’’ 

Krainev knew the signature well. There was 
no mistaking it. His head in a whirl, he leaned 
weakly against the piled explosive, thinking: 

“A fine mistake! The whole works blown up 
for nothing!” 

And the rent outlines of the open-hearth fur- 
naces seemed to rise before him. 

“Well, let’s be going,” he said, pulling him- 
self together. 

“No,'’ Pivovarov returned. “I’ll stay and keep 
guard liere. The watchmen will soon be coming, 
but in the meanwhile we can’t leave the place 
alone.” 

There Avas a happy ring in his voice. 

Siriding back along the lies, Krainov reflected: 

“Our own troojis! And how are we greeting 
them? A mistake! Shooting’s too good for people 
that make siioh mi‘»lakos!” 
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He hastened his steps, drawing new energy 
from his grim anger. 

Suddenly, a hurst of maeliine-guii fire cut 
througli the night. 

“Queer! Our own troops. Then why sliould 
there be shooting?’’ he wondeied. ivitli suift sus- 
picion. 

Rallying his strengtli, he began to run. When 
he reached the administration building, it was 
hushed and deserted. Not a living soul, not u 
single car or truck at the entrance. Me stopped 
short, in complete bewilderment. The flashlight 
fell from his lax grip and went out. Again sus- 
picion. a frightful suspicion, fiPed his brain. Hut 
he shook his head. Me could not admit such 
thoughts. 

An automatic rifle was discharged, somewhere 
very near. Krainev looked up. A column of trucks 
was rolling in through the open gates. The lead- 
ing cars sped past along the asphalt diivcway 
towards the shops. The last few slowed down on 
the approach to the administration build'ng. Only 
now did Krainev realize that they were German. 

Me stood motionless, pressed against a corner 
of the building, paralyzed with shock. Tlien he 
began to run, heavily, stumbling over the tics in 
the darkness, breathless with elTort and weariness, 
choking with fury. 
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‘‘Idiot!” he exclaimed aloud. “Fooled like a 
baby!” 

Then. 5lop])iiig suddenly: 

“But Dubtiiko's signature. How’d he get Du- 
benko's signature?” 

And again lie was running, flgliling down his 
overpowering exhaustion. cr>iiig desperately: 

‘JTliey won't get away with ill I’ll blow it 
up!'’ 

He found the passage flooded with a fitful 
light. Yellowish, translucent smoke Avas creeping 
along the floor. This was strange; but Krainev 
wasini jjo lime on wonder. He ran on to the gen- 
erator. The call’s of aminonile piled up in the 
iiielRs were on fire. At first ho could not under- 
stand wliy there w'as no e\|)losion. Then he rc- 
eallrd that ainmonile explodes only by detonation, 
ife pulled a fuse and detonator from his pocket. 
The Ollier door hinged, several times in siieeession. 

Quickly, lie threw the detonator into the lire. 
Talli.-g onto the burning lid of the uppermost 
ease, the detonator exploded immediately; and 
that was all. He put a hand into his pocket for 
anotJier, although he understood that it eou'd do 
no good. But at this moment heavy footsteps 
sounded behind him. Dodging past the burning 
cases, he ran to the nearest window and tumbled 
out through the broken glass. 
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lie could not get up. His knee, bruised in the 
fall, pained him severely. But he crawled away 
through the darkness, careless of direction, anx- 
ious only to get away from the power station and 
the Germans inside it. No one |)ursued him. The 
soldiers had evidently slopj^ed to put out the 
iire. Hut he crawled on as r.ipidly as he could. 
At length he reached the street wall, and, after 
some search, found a breach formed during the 
last air raid. Through this he climbed out onto 
the sidewalk. 

Here his strength deserted him. Sitting on the 
curb, his back against a post, he stared in through 
the breach in the wall, in expectation of pur- 
suit. 

Suddenly a ray of light slid over the pave- 
ment and up the walls of the houses opposite. 
Turning. Krainev saw tanks, in dim outline, at the 
end of the street. He had never imagined that 
t!iey might come from that direction. 

He crawled across the street, anti in at some- 
body’s gate. I-.>iiig flat on the ground behind 
tlic fence, he watched the tanks rumble by. 

They disappeared; but it was a long time 
before he could make himself get up. 

Finally, he crossed the yard, which backed 
against the park. Climbing through a hole in 
the fence, he found himseir in the shelter of the 
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trees. Here he recalled that the house in which 
he lived also backed against the park; and he 
struck across the grass towards home. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Trains, trains without end. Some, carrying 
inncliiiic tools. Liirliities, harvester eomhinos. 
motors^ tractors, cranes, sowing machines, huge 
iiiachine jjarts. slruetiiral iron shapes of every kind, 
and glum, silent people — rolling Hast. Otliers, 
carrying guns, planes, trucks, cais>ons, tanks, 
field kitchens, and noisy Army men --rolling West. 

The West-bound trains were expresses, speed- 
ing almost without pause past the congested 
stations, past the once s!cep> hy-slalions. now 
awakened to vigorous life. Sunietimes they oc- 
cupied both tracks, and all the East-houiid trains 
stood still. 

Then the pc'oplo who were travelling East 
uuuul camp and cook; and the staLiciiis would 
he veiled in the smoke of countless fires. 

The railway lines w’cre littered with ashes and 
excrement, with smashed cars and locomotives. 
Fresh graves appeared beside the station build- 
ings. And still, with every day, more and more 
trains moved East. 
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People travelled in passenger cars and box- 
cars; in hopper cars, rudely er]uip|>cd for liab- 
ilatioii; on open llutcars, protected Troni the 
weather by improvised shelters thrown up of 
boards and snow shields and loofed with blankets 
or, more often, with straw. Many rode under 
the open skv : on the roofs of the ciowded cars: 
on tci'ideis; on the high-jiiled freight. 

Some— the majority — travelled in organized 
groups. These knew that work awaited them in 
plants and factories — for sonic, in the lhal for- 
ests; for others, in the steppes of Kazakhstan, or 
the Siberian tundra. Others travelled without or- 
ganization or definite goal; but these, loo, knew 
that work awaited them. 

It was a great, unparalleled migration of 
plants and factories, towns and villages. The 
Avhole Soviet Union seemed to be on wheels, 
moving part East, part West. 

At first it seemed to Elena Makarova ihil 
strict plan and schedule existed only for the 
troop trains: hut after a few' da}s she began 
to see that the movement ' f the East-bound 
traffic, too, was controlled by definite rules and 
])rineiplcs. Thus, the trains carrying evacuees 
w'erc invariably scut through at llic first possi- 
bility. in preference to all others. At limes, in- 
deed, Elena felt rather guilty at the realization 
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that her train, with its burden of women and 
rhildrrn, of the sick and the aged, was pushing 
far ahead of ihe machinery and equipment so 
badly nccde.l in ihc Ea'^l. Such is the unallcrablc 
Soviet principle: human lives come first; and it 
was never abandoned, ihrougli llic griinmcsl da\s 
of trial. 

Tlie cars grew more and more crowded. Hus- 
bands and falhers. lejxing the works as the dis- 
mantling drew to completion, began to catch u]) 
with their families. Hearing the joyful cries of 
greetin" at the door. Elena would stiffen in eager 
evppctaiion. Perhaps, this time, it would be Vasili? 
Rut Alakarov did not come. Nobody came, of 
the group which had remained behind to blow up 
the w'orks. 

Tiny new arrivals hromdit alarming tiding*^ 
of the sudden seizure' of the lowm. Elena’s s|)irits 
fell percept ililv. and the ehildreii, sensing her 
mood, prew subdued and silent. Victor stopped 
askinfT when tbc\ wonbl ] h ' goin" home: Vadim 
pill ff • er anil fewer qiic-=l'ons about bi.s father. 

Cradnillv. a dailv rontiue took shape. The 
falhers of faniil’cs \m)u1iI d'sipnr-ir of a morn- 
innr, to reluni. hours later, laden w'ith provi- 
sions ^foflT''*s irivcMiri" v’illioiit their husbands 
received sup|)lies from the emergency store 
w'hich head heem loadml on the train before de- 



parture. How Elena's heart bled when she was 
entered on the list for these supplies! 

Now and again, there were qiiairtls in the 
car. Elena found it hard to understand how 
people who had lost so much could quarrel over 
trifles: a milkpan. perhaps, or the use of the 
stove for cooking. 

Not all were equally prepared for the exi- 
gencies of travel. Some had taken with them from 
home only the barest essentials; others had 
dragged along almost ever) thing they owned. This 
was an important factor in their present situation. 

Elena Makarova had prepared for d(*parture 
alone, without advice or assistance. Her husband 
had hardy had time to |)ul her and the boy onto 
the train and bid them a hasty farewell. And 
now she was beginning to realize the signifi- 
cance of all the trifles she had left behind. 
Thus, for lack of a container of any sort, she 
could buy the children no milk. 

Observing the life of her fellow passengers, 
Elena found that many oil ers were as badly off 
as she. One of these was Mnria Matviyenko, a 
quiet )oiing woman with three small children on 
her hands; another. Pakhomova. 

During one of their stops -the train stood 
still a good Iialf of the lime — Elena propos**d 
that such things as pots and pans, hatchets. 
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bottles, mugs, be used by all in common, re- 
gardless of ownership. There was some grum- 
bling and dispute; but in the end, the minority 
yielding to the inujority, this proposal was adopt- 
ed. Things heeanic a little easier. 

And then assistance came from an altogether 
unexpected quarter. One day, when Elena took 
the children out for a walk during a protracted 
stop, she was approached hy a grim-looking old 
man in a sheepskin coat. 

“Are those children yours?” he asked, knitting 
his heavy grey brows. 

“Why, yes,” Elena answered, at once sur- 
prised and alarmed. 

“That one too?” he persisted, nodding at 
Vadim. 

“That one too.” 

“But isn’t he Sergei Petrovich's little boy?” 

Flushing, Elena answered: 

“Yes, he’s Sergei Petrovich’s son.” 

“Just what I thought!” said the old man, 
chuckling: and he strode away, leaving Elena to 
puzzle, vaguely alarmed, over the incident. 

Next day he came into her car. grunting with 
effort as he climbed the steep iron steps. Si- 
lently, he set down on the plank bench beside the 
children a bottle of milk and a small basket of 
ap])l€s. 
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‘"Who are you?” asked Elena, deeply touched. 

“Grandad,” he returned, smiling. “You’re the 
lad’s mother, now. Well, and I'll be his gran- 
dad.” 

When the old man— it was Dmitryuk—had 
gone, Victor said loudly: 

“D’you know who that is, mama? It'.s Grand- 
father Frost, only he's shaved off his beard!” 

Everyone laughed. From that day forth. 
Dmitryiik was known in e^r No. 2 as “Grand- 
father Frost.” 

The old man made his appearance daily. 
Where and how he got the milk, nobody knew; 
but it was clear that the getting was not easy. 

One day he did not come until evening. He 
seemed tired and upset. 

The milk he brought had curdled; and. shame- 
facedly, he was compelled to tell the story of the 
day’s adventures. He had bought the milk early 
that morning, in a village some distance from 
the station where the train was standing. When 
he got back, the train had already left. Only 
by climbing onto the tender of a hospital train 
had he managed to overtake it. 

Soon a second Grarulfathcr Frost appeared, 
taking charge of Maria Matviyenko and her 
children. True, the new “grandfather” could 
boast neither beard nor mi^iistaehe, and his eyes 
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had a youthful, almost boyish gleam; but he 
yielded in no way to Dmitryuk in the fulfilment 
of his duties. This was Shatilov. Recognizing Ma- 
ria at one of the stations, he immediately volun- 
teered to assist her, even moving into car No. 2 
to he on hand in case of need— an invasion which 
at first ransrd some dissatisfaction among the other 
inh'abilants of the car. Within a day or two, 
Shatilov doubled his responsibilities, undertaking 
to ])ro\idc for Pakhomova as well. After this, 
there were no more reproaches. 

Dmitryuk was always sorely vexed when he 
failed to bring in as rich booty as the strong, 
active young Touisomol foreman. To spare the 
old man's feelings, Shatilov made it a rule to 
>hare with him. 

One day. at a l»y-slalion where they seemed 
likely to be held up for several hours, both 
tracks being occiijiied by West-bound troop 
trains, the train commander called a meeting of 
all the bachelors on board. Some seventy men 
gathered beside the locomotive, and the com- 
mander had to climb onto the cab ladder to 
make himself seen and heard. He was a member 
of the works trade union committee — one-armed 
and elderly, but full of youthful energy. 

“You all know Dmitryuk, don’t you?” he 
liegan. 
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“Sure/" a number of the men replied. 

“And Shatilov?” 

“Of course/’ came the unanimoub response. 
Shatilov's was a name that had gained recog- 
nition throughout the works. 

“And do you know why car No. 2 calls both 
of them Cruiidfalher Frost?” 

That nobody knew, and the train commander 
went on to explain the origin and significance of 
the nickname. Then. Iiracing his shoulder against 
the ladder to free his only hand, he pulled a 
sheet of paper from his pocket and read off the 
names of the women on the train, travelling with 
children, whose husbands had not overtaken them. 
He proposed that the bachelors undertake to help 
them out. 

“What a bright idea!” someone shouted. 
“We’ve got our own selves to feed. All they 
give us bachelors on the train is bread, and 
now one-arm warUs us to feed the whole works!” 

Loud shoiils and hisses drowned the dissent- 
er’s voice. 

The train commander reJsed his arm. 

“Who knows Vasya Buroi?” he demanded 
cheer Hilly. 

“We all know him!” the bachelors responded. 

“W^cll. then, what are you >plling about, if 
you do? There’s nothing to get excited over. 
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Vasya has to grumble — that’s his way. But he"! I 
do the job. Is that right, Vasya?” 

“Did you and me ever say wrong?” Vasya 
returned. 

And the shouts gave place to laughter. 

The train commander continued: 

“I’m appointing Dmitryiik commander of the 
Grandfallicr Frost brigade. And for commis- 
sar” — he looked earnestly from face to face — “for 
commis-^ar. each of you has your own conscience.” 

He sprang down to the ground. 

That same day the members of the new' 
brigade set about their duties, each to the extent 
of his abilities. 

The days passed without alarms. By night, 
however, German planes would appear, bombing 
and slnfing the lines. At big stations, they were 
kej)t off by furious antiaircraft fire; but at small 
by-stops, and on the stretches between stations, 
ih'py had less to fear. 

Sometimes two or three nights w'ould pass 
ffuieliy, and people would begin to think the dan- 
ger zone was past. But then the planes would 
come again. 

One night, out in ihe open s^e]>y)e. several of 
the rear cars were set on fire by incendiarv bombs. 
One of the burning cars contained the works draft 
files. Soon the cases in w^hieh the drafts were 
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packed began tu catch. There was no water 
A\itliin reach. 

The workers fought frantically !o save the 
precious drafts, sinasliing llie nidcs of the 
car, dragging out the heavy cases, trying to 
smother the (lames with blankets, clothing, soil — 
all to no a\ail. The files would have been rc- 
dueed to ashes, had not ihc engino driver from 
the (rain behind come to the rescue. Ihicou- 
pling his locomotive, he hroughl it racing down 
the track and sprayed the binning cases with 
water from his engine pumji. Most of the drafts 
were saved. 

Tlic next dav was a gloom\ one for car 
No. 2. 

Shntilov did not show up at all. Witli severe 
burns of the face and arms, he lay in the sleep- 
ing car reserxed for the sick, in cxcrucialiii'' 
pain, wondering whclher his sight coiibl be save*!, 
or xvhether he xvould be blind for life. 

Dmilryuk came up to the door and called 
Elena. ITe held his blistered bands clumsily 
axx’ay from his body, the fingers .spreid. Ilis 
cyebroxvs and half of bis moustache xvere gone, 
but the scorched half tluit remained bristled as 
valiantly as ever. 

“No milk for the hoys today,"’ he said sadiv. 
But Elena vras more eoneen ?fl over his crippled 
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Iianrl«. and singed inoiista<-lic. Noting her anx- 
ious .'daiici*, lu* told lici comfortingly: 

‘"Don't \()ii worry aboiiL llie whiskers. They "11 
grow li.ick. Ma\l)c llir\*ll coinc black again— - 
or red, fur all 1 care. An\ thing's bcllei than 
grev! \nd ni\ hands will heal. loo. It may not 
bo far to the Drals, but wc‘11 be a long lime 
gelling ihore. ’ 

And. before Elena could say a word, he 
slroiU* iiwA) to his own oar. 

'J'fio bo\s were not lofl without milk, how- 
ever. Drniti’Mik's duties were Lakon over by 
Vasili Riiroi, Vasili, loo, bad burns about the 
face; but his hands u’ere unharmed. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Dubenko and Irs shop and department chiefs 
headed on several trucks for Stalingrad. For 
eight da\s and nights they ]>U5hed on — overtaking 
and leaving behind long lines of carls and wag- 
ons. Hooks of >heep, herds of cattle and horses - 
slopping only when heavy Tiighi rains made the 
countr\ roads impassable. 

The first day or two, Dubenko slept like the 
dead. Only the sound of distant bomb explosions, 
bound up for months wdlli poignant anxiety for 
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ihe safely of the works, roused him now and 
a^ain to consciousness; and even then, after one 
glance at the stepjie around him. he would soon 
rela])se into his heavy sleep. VI hen a German 
plane swooped down to gun them, he did not 
even stir. 11 is ncigliLours had to drag him bodily 
out of the truck to the comparative safely of the 
ground. 

Ga)evoi rode in the leading truck, beside the 
driver. As before, he slept neither day nor night. 
The memory of the power station gave him no 
peace. He could not understand what had become 
of Krainev, coidd not forgive himself for leav- 
ing a comrade behind. But there could have been 
no question of wailing. German mobile infantry 
had appeared at the end of the street, making es- 
cape or capture a matter of seconds. Dashing, 
with extinguished headlights, out of the works 
gales and into a nearby side street, the trucks 
had emerged safely into the steppe. 

They did not gel as far as Stalingrad. In 
Morozovskaya, a big Cossack centre, with broad 
streets and roomy houses ' acked by s[)reading 
orchards, their trucks, rifles, and ammunition were 
requisitioned by passing military units. Nothing 
remained of their baggage but a sack of money 
and a big bottle containing the remnants of the 
alcohol thttt had been shared out during night 
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encampments under the pouring rain. The money 
was soon turned in at the hunk, and llie al- 
cohol shared out. for the last lime, at their biv- 
ouac beside the railway warehouse. 

After brief discussion, it was decided that 
Dubciiko head straight for Sverdlovsk, where the 
I’cople’s Commissariat was now situated, and Ga- 
yevoi for Moscow, to report to the Party Central 
Committee. The rest were cither to remain in 
Morozovskaya until the trains that carried their 
families came up, or, as some preferred, to 
travel back along the line to meet them. 

“What am I to say about the power station?” 

This was Dubenko's only thought, all the 
way to Sverdlovsk. The trip did not take him 
long. At Cumrak, just beyond Stalingrad, he 
noticed a hospital train on the tracks the fast- 
est type of Kast-boiirid transport; and the sur- 
geon in command of it turned out to be the 
former head of the town niililary hospital, which 
Dubenko had accorded considerable assistance in 
the months before c\aciiulion. Learning of Du- 
benkos difficulties, the surgeon gave him pas- 
sage in his own compartment on the hospital 
train. 

“What shall I say about the power station?” 
Dubenko asked himself again, as he entered the 
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crowded waiting room and requested the sec- 
retary to report his arrival. 

Tactful and considerate, solicitous f*'‘r the 
welfare of his subordinates, the People’s Com- 
missjr. as Dubeiiko well knew, was at the same 
time relentlessly demanding. He was slow to im- 
pose punishment, to demote or remove men in 
responsible posts. When necessary, he would 
alford them every assisl.ince and sup])ort. Put 
once he became convinced that his sujiport was 
no longer deserved, his sentence would be firm 
and rigorous. Men whom he had been rrimpellcd 
to remove were never again entrusted w'ilh re- 
sponsibility on the same scale as before. 

The secretary quickly returned and invited 
Dubenko into the office. 

Rising as he came in. the People's Com- 
missar held out a hand in greeting, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Good work! You're one of the first to ar- 
rive from the Donbas. We’re waiting impaticriLl) 
for that armour-plate mill of yours. We need it 
— well, like this!” — and the **coplc’s Commissar, 
always so sparing of gesture, drew a finger across 
his throat. “Yes, that bad. We'll start setting it 
up right away, at Rotov’s. The building and foun- 
dations are almost ready. Which train is it on? 
Number three?’* 
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“I ... I think so.” 

“You lliink so?” The Peojile’s (ioinmissar 
raised his eyebrows. “It’s all right for me to sa\, 
"I think.’ with all ihe iron and sleel [danls 
of tile South on wheels. ItV >oiir job tn 
know.” 

He opened a folder sLiiIfed with reports, and 
glaneed through it quickly. Finding what he 
nought, he went on: 

‘“Yes. Number llircMJ. Where is it now? Toni- 
ing up?” 

Dubenko felt a eold ehill rim down his sjdne 
as he replied: 

“I don’t know.” 

“You— -what?” 

“When I left Moro/o\slva\a. none of our 
trains had conic? through there yel.” 

Hie People’s Commissar was calm, very calm; 
but Dubenko saw the effort it cost liini to re- 
strain himself. 

“Then what did you come all the Avay out 
liere for?” he asked. “To report that you’ve ar- 
riv(*d? What do I Avant willi such reports?" 

Dubenko did not reply. It seemed to him 
tliat the (Commissar's eyes had grown deejier. 
blacker. 

“W'hat I ncc'd is your works. Your men. I 
need, and your equipment. And not only thb ar- 
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inour-j>laIo mill, eilhcr. They’re cxpecling your 
"oucralor at Tiigil, and your cranes at Zlatoust. 
All the I’rals ])laiits could use >('Tr nioLurs. 
V. lull did you come here to tell me? Thai you’re 
doing iiotliing, that you don’t krio\^ a thing? Is 
lhal it?-’ 

i(I(‘ Pi’oj>le\s Comiiiiss-ir. . . 

“(iomrade director! A cajitain doesn’t leave 
his ship iinlil lie's hroughl it safely into port. 
And you?” 

l)iiI*'.Miko shivered. What Avoiild he not 
liav(5 given, at this iiionient, to have the Peo- 
ple's Conimi»-sar shout and rage! Such hursts of 
wrath, he knew, were but short-lived; and while 
they lasted, the People's Coniinissar never de- 
cided imjiortaiit questions. TTis decisions, rinal and 
unbending, \\eie reached only after calm and de- 
liberate consideration. 

The Peojjle’s Commissar pressed a finger 
sharply down on the boll. I'he secretary came in 
and stopped beside his desk. 

‘‘My jilane, immediately, and ship him off on 
it to lloro'-covskaya . . . no, to Stalingrad. And 
don't let him in here again until he can report 
tluil all seven trains have reached their destina- 
tions.” 

And, without so much a glance at Dubm- 
ko, the People’s Commissar turned to his tele- 
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pliorie. I-caviiig tlm room, Uuhciiko lu'ard him 
say: 

”C!onii(:i:t me with the IVoi)le’s (ioinmissar of 
luiilwaxs.” 

iViAv a! one jiinclion, now al anolli-er, lio ap- 
]K*jitvI: a lean lillln nun. with a firc]) fiiriuw 
hiinci-Fi Ills e>i l»ro\\s. Jlo wore a Icallier jarkrt, 
hiilloned; and when ihc jjckel front sv.ung 
o{)en peo])le iioliced a deroratioii on hi-) breast, 
ll was nol long before the railw'ay folk began 
lo reeogni/(‘ him at sighl. 

Ife iie\t-r naiiieJ his ])os!Lion. The tit^c of 
clircTlor of a no longer existing works was nol 
likely to make much impression. In these tinu's. 
llie most obscure oirieials, at the least-known by- 
stations, were daily besieged by special messengers 
frcjm jVIoseow, each urging the very special impor- 
tance of his ])arlicular train, and trying to demon- 
strate that it must be sent lliroiigh ahead of others. 

Dnbenko neither urged nor pleaded. He dc- 
iiKinded. demanded even more flatly and ])crcmp- 
torily than he liad at the wwks. 

‘‘I’m Duhciiko,” he would say to the station 
officials, as though this wi*tc a name they were 
ill July obliged lo recognize and r<'spect. 

And the works trains began to make belter 
progress. 



To tiu; iVircctor’s iiifinile satisfaction, train 
No. 3 pushed alieadl of the rest. Through the 
window of a station office, one day, tic saw it 
coming up. There they ivere: the powerful stands 
of the armour-plate mill; the enormous rolls, 
ihcir smoeth .siirfare thicki) coated with greasM^; 
the tall. llat-lop|ied motor, careful ly hoarded over. 

Duhenko hurried to the platform; and just 
outside the station door, he collided with Makarov. 
Ovcrjo)cd at this meeting, for he had been deeply 
concerned over Makarov’s fate, he swept the chief 
engineer into a hearty embrace. In describing his 
inter\iew with the People's Commissar, however, 
he omitted many details. 

Duhenko could not tell, as \ct, wliat the future 
held for him. lie had read his sentence in the 
eyes of the Peojile's ('ommissar, and was very 
far from confident that this seiilence might he 
rescinded, or even coniTnuted, as a result of any 
success he might achieve in pushing through 
llic trains. Nonetheless, he sped on, from station 
to station— demanding, re))«oaching, despatching 
telegrams in every direction. 

‘’The maniac’s headed your Avay,” one station- 
master would warn another. 

And, to avoid grappling with Duhenko, 
station after station would send his trains on 
before others, despite the pleadings of a dozen 
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sjvccial messcngtjrs, c)qui])ptt(l with llui most 
im I losing cmlrnlials. 

Tliroiigh Dulicnkos story, Makarov seemed 
rather impatient; and the moment the director 
paused, he hurried inside to the station oHice. 
Here he jire.senled a telegram, signed by the 
People’s (Commissar of Railways, ordering that 
train No. from Dubenko’s works be sent 
through on a jiar with hospital trains. This tel- 
egram had Jiecn despatc'hed to all tfie stations 
along the line, from Debaltwn'o on. 

IJnb^uiko hung his head. Now lie under- 
stood why No. '1 was forging ahead so rapidly. 
The People’s Commissar was pushing it. He, 
Dulienko, had no hand in it. 

“Oh, well,” he reflected. “There’s another 
six trains. I still ha\e plenty to do.” 

Following Makarov out onto the platform, 
he asked him for the telegram. Makarov gave 
it to him willingly. 

“Fve got another,” lie explained. “I hooked 
it off the desk at one of the stations, just to have 
in reserve.” 

“Fine! Now cver> one of our trains will 
be No. 3. They’ll have to let ’em through, and 
once they're through, I don’t care what anyone 
stys. Well, tliat’s that. Now tell me how you 
got away.” 
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Makarov related briefly how he had searched 
out till! Deputy People’s Commissar, only to 
learn from him of the seizure of lh»* works. 
Then he had driven Ivist, caii'];lil iij) with No. 

ik a!id iinmedialcly set to work to push it 
lliroTigh. I'ni’orlimalcly, the train had raced 
without a slop jiast a crowded .<^iding where, as 
it turned out. No. 1 was siumliri^:*; and Ma- 
karov had thus mis'^ed his family. 

Further on, however, he had met up with 
a worker from No. 1, Avho had told him a lit- 
tle about the life on the train, including the 

near-loss of the draft fiels. 

This worker was Vasili Ruroi. 

As the trains advanc'd further Fiasl, slops 
and delays had Ijecoine much shorter. and 
niemhers of the Gramlfalher Frost brigade had 
more and more often been left beh'ind. There- 
fore, at Ruroi's suggestion, new ta'-lir*, bad l)cen 
adopted. If the Grandfathers found nothing to buy 
at the station where the train had slopped. lhc> 
would no longer range afield. Instead, they 
would board the first East-bound train and ride 
ahead several stations. Then they could buy up 
])ro\isioris in nearby villages with no fear of 
being left behind, and, their baskets full, either 
wait for their train or ride back to meet it. 

Rut there was one thing Buroi did not tell 
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the chief engineer. Victor had come down with 
ly])huid fever, and had been shifted, with Ids 
motlier, to the sleeping car. Vadim was now in 
charge of Dnnlvynk, who no longer ])avticipalcJ 
in the Grandl'nllicrs’ exenrsh^ns, bni organized 
and dlrerli'd their work, chcclviiig daily on their 
aeconi|)li<hnicnls. 

Diibenko’s talk with Makarov was soon iiiler- 
rn])led, with no lime for goo(ll)yes. The sl.ilion 
bell sounded, buffers clanged loudly, and No. .T 
began to move. Makarov raced after il and 
sprang onto one of llie cars. 

Kroni that di\ on, all ihe works irairw nio\i*d 
fabler. Each of llicni was labelled “No. rk” with 
the name of llu; works in big letters; the com- 
mander of each eonfronled odicials at every 
station with a document identifying him as the 
rommaiider of train No. 3 (this was casil> done, 
.^■inre Dnheiiko carried with him llic works seal 
and several pads of hluiiks) ; and, time after 
lime, Dnheiiko insisted that this, indeed, was the 
genuine No. .3. 

One after another, Penza sent through four 
such “No. 3’s.'’ Tlie slalioiimasler groaned. } low- 
many more would there be? 

I'l the end the direetor of the line lost his tem- 
per and ordered his assistant to bring the “maniac’' 
to the line office the next lime In* apjieared. 
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Diilx^nko evinced no particular enthusiasm at 
flic prosperl of on cncoiiiUrr llie line dirrctor; 
hut hr made no attempt to evade ih'' iiivilalioii. 

The odiec door opened, admiltinir a lean little 
man with a nervous face and fixed, unwinking 
e>is. At sight of him, the line director’s indig- 
nation suddenly evaporated. 

For some time he sat staring silently at Du- 
luHiiko. Tlicn he asked: 

“Did }oii ever work in the Cheka?” 

One of Dulienko’s eyebrows shot up. 

“[ did,” he replied. 

“In Saratov?” 

“In Saratov.” 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

Dnbenko’s other eyebrow shot up. 

“Hold on! Our old commander? Well, well, 
you’ve certainlv changed I Fattened up, even pads 
around the eyes. And I always thought a line 
director had a strenuous jol)!” 

“You’ve gotten thin as a rail, yourself.'* 

Dubenko shrugged. 

“I was always like one of Pharaoh's lean 
cows,” he said, sinking into a chair. “Only in 
those days I v\as twenty years younger.” 

“Yes, it's twenty year-s. It’s a lot of water 
has flowed under bridges in all this time, and 
a lot of trains rumbled ever them.” 
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The line director's assistant who liad followed 
Diibenko into the room, was badly disappointed. 
He had expected qiiile a difl'eienl reeep'.ion for 
the “inariiae,” wlio liad caused him more \exalioii 
than all tin? special ines-^eiipers taken lopretlier. 

“How many trains have )ou labelled No. 3?’’ 
the line director asked. 

“Not many. There’s only three left.” 

“Listen here, Dubenko! Yon were trained in 
the (3ieka, after all!” 

“Well, and if 1 was?” 

“I don’t know about you, but I, for one. can 
never forget what Dzerzhinsky told us: ‘He who 
works in the (dieka must have a hot heart, a 
cool head, and clean hands.’ And what have you? 
A hot heart, and an insane head; and your 
hands? Your hands are dirty. You’re simply 
swindling. Seven trains, all No. 3! You’re not 
the only one that needs to get through.” 

Diihenko (liislicd angrily. Jiimj)ing to his 
feel, he l)egan to pace rapidly uj) and down the 
room. 

“Everyone fights for himself, and it works 
for the good of all,” he declared. “You tell 
me- what will decide the outcome of the war? 
Iron and steel!” 

“And what about transportation? Do you 
think for a minute transportation’s secondary?”' 
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“And what arc your rails made of? Wood? 
Who do }ou think Fm pushing our lyre turning 
lathes for, and our rail and structural mill? Who, 
do you think? Myself, maybe?” 

“Where are you stopping?” the line director 
asked al)ruj)lly. nolieing in l)ijl)enko‘s e>es the 
feverish light that so appalled all the station 
ollicials. 

“Betwixt aiirl between four Penzas,” Dubenko 
returjicd caustically. “The craziest town Fve ever 
seen: four railway stations! By the time you 
tramp from Penza one to Penza four and back 
again, there's a day gone.” 

"Want a niglits sleep?' 

“\^’hat about my trains?” 

“FI I send them through. But Fm going to wire 
both T^cople’s Commissars — yours and mine — and 
l-pt them know the sort of tricks >oirrc play- 
ing.” 

Getting up, the line dircH^tor opened a door 
leading to an inner room. 

“Therci's a cot in tli€*re, and some vodka in 
the desk drawer. Half a litre. It’s been standing 
tlicro two months and more. I lake a sniff now 
and then, and it does me good. Take off your 
things and go to sleej^.” 

He pushiod l)uI)cnko into the room and closed 
llie door hehind him. 
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‘"What sliall I ilo about the trains?” asked 
his assistant, who had been listening to the con- 
versation with growing interest. 

‘i.ct Vm straight ibroiigh without a slop. The 
devil take them all! How can we tell which is 
really No. He's the bos'^, and he number'^ 
Ills trains as lie pleases. Only write me out two 
telegrams lo the People's Coinniissars. I^et them 
|)U//le it out themselves.” 

Two weeks later, the director and the chief 
engineer were admitted together into the odiee 
of the People’s Commissar, lie w'as talking over 
the telephone, and two more telephones w^aited, 
with receivers removed, for his attention. 

Dubeiiko tried to make his stcji firm; but he 
was staggering with fatigue and worry. 

Makarov’s eyes were so dull and lifeless that 
the Pco])le's Commissar looked up at him in 
alarm. 

“What’s wrong. Comrade Makarov?” he asked, 
la\ing down liis receiver. 

“My little boy is dead. And my second is 
very ill.” 

Without w'aiting to be asked, the chief engi- 
necr dropped heavily into a chair. 

“What with?” 

“Pneumonia.” 
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‘’I bc«5 your ])ar(loii. Comrade Makarov, but I 
ibou^lit )ou only had one boy.” 

Makarov slarcd at the I’eopluV. Commissar 
amazedly. How did he know? True, llie t'ubjccl 
of family had oner come iij), liut only i.n pass- 
in»r. 

Ifc told I he story of Vadim, and of Krainev^ 
disappearance. 

The l*eoplc’s Commissar asked his secretary 
to call in a consul laii-t. While waiting, he re- 
turned to his telephone conversation. 

Dubenko dozed in Ins chair. Makarov sat mo- 
tionless, staring into the corner. 

Vasili Nikolayevich had not ei^cn the little 
grave, beside a distant siding in the slej)pe; but 
it floated always before his eyes. 

The consultant came in. The People's Com- 
missar finished his conversation, and, turning to 
the consultant, said: 

“Find out who is the best children’s doctor 
here in town. Put him on a plane and send 
him oil with Comrade Makarov. Is si]l|)hidine 
luicded?” 

“Badly!” exclaimed Makarov. “W^e can’t gel 
it anywhere.” 

“You’ll he issued thirty grams from my spe- 
cial fund. Leave today. And come back when the 
boy is out of danger.” 
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Turning to Dubenko, the People’s Commissar 
went on: 

“Ail'd you go slraiglit to a hotel. Take five 
clays' rc'sL and llien we can talk.” 

A teliiplione rang. The secretary liurriecl in, 
exelaiiniiig: 

“Comrade People's Commissar, the Kremlin's 
on the line.” 


C1I4PTER SEVENTEEN 

Krom out the deserted, shops it seeiiu‘d to 
eree]) —the dead hush that blankelc'd the town. 
The rh>Lhmic l»r('alli of the Mowers, the pulse of 
tlic ivorks. luid ceasc'd. The very air had cli:iinged. 
had lost its faint odour of gas; and even this 
odour, once dclestcd. was now missed as an in- 
dispensahh' element of life. 

The town had come into lK*ing together witli 
llic! works, had grown as tlie works cxpandcid. 
N( ‘w hlasl furnaces had hiM'n hiiilt —and new 
houses had sprung up in the workers’ si'ttlemeiil. 
Ueereation rooms and dining rooms had been or- 
ganized in the shops — and, in the town, there 
had appeared clubhouses and restaurants. Tlie 
roads and paths on the works territory had been 
paved — ^and asphalt had covered the town’s street 
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and scfiiarcs. Cay flower beds had been laid 
out on the woiks grounds, where weeds and junk 
liad once flourished — and new j)arks) and boule- 
vards liad grown up in the town. 

Tile town had li\ed by the works and for the 
A\ Oik'S. Tlia lowii h-ul been llie reanuiiid; the 
work'-’ -the front line, where the leililp for s!/el 
raged furiously day afler day, shift after shift. 
K\er\ eight lioiirs one arm\, after brief but slren- 
uoiis ronibat. had been relieved by another army, 
rested and refreshed; and the aeliievi'iiienls 
and failures of tliese armies had nio\ed the 
town as the victories and reverse's of iin army 
al the front move the nation at home. 'I’he workers 
and engineers most highly esteemed in the shops 
had been tlie town's most honoured citizens. Tlieir 
portraits had adorned the streets on gala days. 
Iieside tlic portraits of the country’s leaders. 

A Upical Donhas town, its existence without 
the works Avas meaningless, impossible. The works 
Avas dead — and the town lay still and lifeless. 

The nights had liecoine darker, the days more 
cloudy. It Avas as though *hc streets had been 
flooded Avitli slag. Kvery step Avas fraught Avilli 
danger, as on a cooled slag crust, that may col- 
lapse underfoot at any moment. 

It Avas A'cry quiet. Even the dogs had slunk 
into their kennels, and gave no sign of life but 



a pluiiUivc AxIiLiie now and again, as though they 
sensed an approach mg wolf pack. Somelimcs a 
lone shot rang out, or a short l)iirsL from uii uu- 
lornalic rillr. The echo would carry far in the 
oj)prcssivo sLillncss, and the hearls of the tow'ns- 
folk would contract in pain and sorrows 

The (lays were fcaifiil. the iiiglils more fiMr- 
ful still. 

On one such murky night, a slender young girl 
made her way noiselcsslv along a :'lri(‘t on ihc 
outskirts of the towm, keeping close in the shadoAV 
of fences and w^alls, and pausing frequently to 
listen. Reaching a house with' a low wooden 
porch, she glanced around her, and then tapped 
softly. The door opened, barely wide enough to 
admit her, and she slip{)ed inside. 

In a small, low-ceilinged room, faintly lit by 
a thread wick thrust into a bottle of oil, lay an 
old woman with bloated features. Looking up at 
the girl anxiously from under heavy, swollen eye- 
lids, she asked: 

“Is that you, Maria dear? Weren’t you afraid, 
at this time of night? Has anything happened?’' 

“No, nothing special. I just wanted to have 
a talk with Valya,” said Maria Grevtsova sooth- 
ingly; and, changing the snhjeet abruptly, she 
asked: “Vt^io’s taking care of your house for 
you, now you’ve left home?” 
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“Darya Vasilyevna’s staying ih<Ti\ Only I’m 
so frightened Valsky might give her away. He 
forgi\c her that nickname she gave him- - 
‘heasl number five.”' 

When Valya had bolted the outer door she 
led her friend into another room. 

“Val)a!‘’ Maria whispered. “Do you know 
Krainev Jias slaved in lowii? Ife’s belrayiiig peo- 
ple lo the Germans, and shooting them down 
himself, like dogs!*’ 

Valya started back. 

“It’s a lie! It can’t l>e!” she cried. But licr 
voice quivered and broke. 

Then Maria told her how', on the very first 
day of the German occupation - and from that 
day the town had begun a iicw' and fearsome reck- 
oning of lime Krainev had appeared in the 
works sellleinent, accompanied l»y GcTinan sol- 
diers. and started biiteliering the engineers who Iiad 
remained in town. 

Valya dro])ped limply into a chair. 

Heartsick with wralchiri" her niotlier’s ra])id 
decline. &h*e fell that she could not hear the pain 
of ill is ne w l)lo\v. 

Maria continued, looking intently into Valya’s 
eyes: 

“I came specially to warn you to keep out 
of hifi sight, or he’ll make away with you too. He 



works it very skilfully, they say. The way he 
killed Lobachov!” 

“Lobachov? Why Lobacliov, in particular?” 

Maria shrugged impatiently. 

“Why, why, why! Go ask him, if you feel 
like swinging on a post by the market place. 
There were live hung there today.” 

Valya was too crushed to speak. 

Krainov! Ifow clearly she recalled his voice, 
pressing her to leave. And the nights in the 
shoj), when German planes were overhead. . . . 

“Valya,” Maria whisjiereds “you can Ik^Ij) 
us out. Write him a note — ask him to come and 
sec you. He’ll be met, and. . . 

“Why iiiusl I mile?** 

“Didn’t you tell me yourself, how he urged 
you to leave? Write that you need his help.” 

“INo.” said Valya dully, shaking her head 
dolcrniinodly. 

“No?” Maria cried. 

Valya was silent for some time. At length, 
pressing her head (1ies])erately between her hands, 
die murmured: 

“I’ve got to make sure what it all means.” 

“Wlial’s there to make sure about, Valya?” 
Maria asked, laying an arm tenderly over her 
shoulders. “It’s all perfectly clear. Horribly clear. 
I can understand how you feel. You trusted him. 
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lie Avon your heart, somehow. But you must 
overcome all that. Co to the table and write a 
note.” 

“No,” Valya repeated, “I Avon’t. I Ciin’t.” 

“You Avoii’t?” returned Maria indignantly. “In 
other Avords, you’re Avilling to sit back and see us 
all strung up on lampposts?” 

There Avas a silence. Then, with an effort, 
Valya Avhispered: 

1 can t. 

“Is that your last Avord to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you call yourself an underground work- 
er! Well, take care, Valya. Take care!” 

Maria’s voice had a Avariiing. almost a tlircat- 
ening note. Turning sharply, she left the room. 

“Maria,” the old Avoman called from her bed. 
“Maria! Don’t go out so late! S])end the night 
here Avith us.” 

But ihcre Avas no reply. The holt rallied 
briefly, and the outer door Avas ojjened afid sliut. 

Valya sat motionless, her head boweil Ioav. 

I’lio smoky Avick on the table flickered and 
Avent out. Valya’s mollier a*1w no longer moan- 
ing. Had she heard anylliing? Had slie under- 
stood ? 

Faintly, the old Avoman callcrl: 

“Valyusha.” 
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Valya went over to the bed, and sat down be- 
side her mother. 

“You must write that note, Valya,” the old 
woman told her slowly. “Just think how many 
of our peo|)le he can betray! Bid your heart be 
still, and write. Perhaps he didn’t i^ally mean 
to stay behind, but once things have turnwl out 
so, he’s trying to save his skin.” 

“Can it really be so?” Valya thought, with 
sinking heart. Aloud, she said, shaping the words 
with flifliculty: 

“Pll . . . see, mother.” 

She knew her mother’s kind and trusting heart. 
And from that heart had come such grim and 
merciless judgment! 

Moving away from the bed. Valya threw a 
shawl over her shoulders. She was shivering. 

“Valyush/a,” the mother called again; and 
when the girl bent o \ it her, she whispered fainll) : 

“Valyusha, you niiisln‘t be lost on account of 
me. Spare me lliat sin. Go away from this town. 
You ea.'i’l save me. I'm d>ing anyway. And Da- 
rya A'asiljevna vxill see me buried somehow'. Bui 
your life is all ahead. The Germans will be 
driven out, I know\ But- until then? Here in 
town, someone will surely give you away. Yalsky, 
or maybe Krainev. If you go somewhere else 
w'ho can ever tell what and who you are?” 
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Gently, Valya smoothed the pillow. Choking 
down her tears,, for her mother’s sake, she slipped 
away into the other room. Her mother’s days 
were numbered, as she could not help but sec. 
Soon she would remain alone, entirely alone; for 
now, of course, her comrades would have noth- 
ing to do with her. How to win back their con- 
fidence, to prove her honesty? Comply with Ma- 
ria's demand? No, that she would not do. Krainev 
could not have turned traitor. Valya knew he 
could nut. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

V’hcn Krainev got home, that final night, he 
dropped onto a couch and for a long lime lay 
motionless, utterly exhausted. 

Gradually, however, his limp muscles began 
to recover their resiliency. And with reluming 
strength carac realization of the horror of all 
that had occurred: the jiow’er station undestroyed, 
and he himself left under German rule. 

Krainev got up, rummaged in his pockets for 
matches, lit the oil lamp, and looked about him. 
Everything was just as he had left it: the book- 
case. filled with volumi!s selected and accumulat- 
ed in the course of many years; the desk, with 
some unfinished work lyirg open on it. A wrapper 



of Irina’s bun^ on the back of a c^air. Tiic 
thought of her flashed in his mind, and vanished. 

His own study — but how alien now, what an 
appalling place for him to be in! His whole life 
here, the result of years of work and study, 
crushed in one instant. 

His eye was caught by a large .photograph 
of Vadim, an excellent piece of work. The child 
looked out of the frame at him with loving trust. 
His liearl contracting painfully, he ihoiighl: 

“I’ll never sec him again, never! And he — 
what will he, my son, know of his father? Tliat 
T failed to carry out orders, and remained with 
the G<!rmans!'’ 

After a pause, he said aloud: 

“Son of a traitor to our Moth^erland.” 

And, his hair bristling at the very sound of 
the words, he repeated: 

“A traitor to our Motherland.” 

He recalled Dubenko, Makarov, Gayevoi. They 
had trusted him. And now? What must they think 
of him? What could they think of him? 

Tile steppe rose before him. and his comrades, 
hastening Eastwards across it. They were on So- 
viet ground, among their own people. And he? 

“What am I to do now?” he asfked himself; 
and no answer came. He was gripped by the desire 
to disappear, to vanish from the face of the earth. 
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“If I had a revolver,’" he muttered desperately. 

Suddenly, through the night, came music, loud 
and gay. 

W hat could it be? Wliere from? 

Krainev went out into the hall, and then onto 
the slaircMse landing. The music came from Lo- 
barhov's a^)arlnicjit. Through the ^lraincll hush 
that hung o\cr the building, loud voices sound- 
ed, followed by deep, familiar laughter — Pivo- 
varov’s. 

“IF 1 had a revolver!” Krainev whispered, 
trembling with fury; and this time the words had 
a new and different meaning. 

For some time he stood on the landing, listen- 
ing, uncertain how to proceed. A rumbling in the 
street outside interrupted his thoughts. 

Ileturning to his study, Sergei Petrovich put 
out ihe lamp and cautiously raised a corner of 
the blind. 

Tanks were rolling down the middle of the 
streel. Rlcclianically, he began to count them. 
l>ehiud the tanks came t'uckloads of mobile in- 
fantry. 

Such a target, if only he had a grenade! 

Suddenly a soldier in one of the tiucks threw 
up In\ aulomalie and directed a long burst 
against the groimd-Hoor windows. 'Fhere was a 
crash of shattered panes. A woman serrami^. 
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“Its begun,” said Krainev, drawing awa> 
from the window. 

Vividly realizing the tragedy of his situation, 
he puzzled once more over the question: what to 
ilo? Wait lliroiigh the coming day. and at night- 
fall try lo slip out of town? Thit where to? 
IVrha]»s across tlie front? 

Sergei Petrovich pictured to himself his iiicel- 
iiig Avilh his comrades from the works. 1’hcy 
would crowd around him, shower him with ques- 
tions. And what could he tell them? Thai he had 
let himself be fooled like a baby; that he had 
left the power station lo the enemy, undeslroved! 
They would understand, of course, and believe; 
but lhai would not make it any easier. 'I’liey 
had fuHilled their dut}, and he had failed. He 
had shown himself the worst engineer at the 
w orks. 

No, the worst in the whole Donbas. 

In the plants of the Dnieper zone, he knew, 
ever) thing of value had been cither evacuated or 
desiro)eil; and iheZaporozhslal workers, disman- 
tling and loading under artillery fire, hiulevaniat- 
ed even the siriieliiral steel frautes of their shoj) 
buildings. 

Wail for nightfall? And could he be sure of 
living tlirongh the day? Pivovarov and Lohachov 
would iinqueslionably betray him. 



‘'How did it happen?'' he asked himself again 
and again. 

Pacing up and down the room, he reviev/ed 
in memory every detail of the scene at the power 
station. Suddenly, he lit the lamp, and, taking the 
director's note from his pocket, held it up close 
to tlu* light. The signature was groiiine, beyond 
all doubt; but the text was forged. It had been 
wTillcn over the erased content of some old order 
signed by Dubenko. 

Now it was clear. Pivovarov had twice snipped 
off the burning ends of the cords. He had had 
those scissors ready in his pocket, so os not to 
lose an instant. And in the end, after deceiving 
Krainev, he had pulled out the fuses and set the 
ammonite on fire. 

At the thought of this calculated treachery, 
Sergei Petrovich grilled his teeth in helpless rage. 

Again he paced up and down the room, ligli^t- 
ing cigarette after cigarette. He could think of 
no practical solution. 

And them a thought entered his mind: a so- 
lution so simple, so daring so striking, that ho 
screwed up his eyes, as though he had turned 
them on a .stream of fiery, molten steel. 

E^rly in the morning, Krainev slipped out of 
the house and turned up the street towards thr 
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ceTi,traI part of the town. He was the first Soviet 
citizen to appear out of doors that day. German 
patrols stopped him several times, but let him 
pa«s on when he showed them a packet addressed 
to tile Herr Kommandant. 

Crossing the square, now crowded with tanks. 
Sergei Petrovich paused before the entrance to 
the town Soviet. 

The long row of touring cars and motorcycles 
parked in front of the building confirmed his 
supposition llial the Komniandanlur would be 
quartered here. 

will selim Herr Kommandant^^^-^ he said 
to the two soldiers with automatics who barred 
his way. 

The soldiers tried to question him. Making 
no reply to their enquiries, he repeated persistent- 
ly, over and over, that he must sec the Koinman- 
dant, must see liim immediately. 

A dandified young German officer, coming out 
of the building during this dispute, paused oil 
the top step to listen. Ilicn, quickly taking 
in the situation, he came down the stejis and 
said a few words to the soldiers. Reluctantly, 
they stepped l>ack. Tlic ofiicer, dn turn, attempt- 
ed to question Krainev; but he received no 

• “I ivunt to see the rommandant.** 
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otlior ri'ply than the two words, persistently re- 
pealed : 

In the end, however, Sergei Petrovich was 
eoinpelled to hand over his packet. Aflcr a cur- 
sory glance at its contents^, the officer ordered 
the soldiers to search the Russian. In one of his 
])ockets, they found llic fuses Brovin had give?i 
him the night beFore. These the officer look war- 
ily. bc!\Men finger and thinnh. Signing to Krai- 
nev to follow, he went inside. 

Try as he might to ki^ep his nerves under 
control. Kraiiuv could maintain only a sur- 
face ajipcaranee of coiiiposiire. His heart began 
to race as they entered the wailing room, 
where ho was told to wait wliile liis guide went 
into the inner office. The sense of reality was 
deserting him. He felt himself an observer, rather 
than a participant, of events. 

Before he could pull himself together, the 
inner door opened, and the officer who liad 
brought Iiim invitcxl liim to enter. 

The elderly German seated at the desk looked 
at Ktaiiicv silcnilv. with tired e>es, for a mo- 
ment or two. Krainev looked hack at him in some • 
siiri»ri«e. There was nothing warlike aliout the 



Kommandanl’s dull, commonplace features, noth- 
ing militant about hLs shapeless figure — nothing 
of the fascist beast Krainev had pictured. He 
looked a peaceful civilian, masffuerading in uni- 
form. 

At len^'jlli. breaking llie silence, llic GernicTii 
ii'-U’d: 

“/Fw.s- niinsrhen S/e?*’*' 

ivriss die Adressen Aktiwistvn und Koni- 
rnunisfr/K und ich irill sic schicssrnS^ * ' Krainov 
rejilied llie last of llie answers he linl inoniori/ed 
ill lioiiie. Tims far, I hey had stood h im in iMiod 
stead. 

The rFennairs face exi»ressed the most lively 
interest. He put some new question; hnl this time 
Krainev only sliook his head helple'^.sly. Then the 
Koinmandant sjioke in broken IJiissiaii: 

‘*Yon can tell to me Knssisrh. Who )ou are?‘^ 

Krainev gave his name and ])osition, adding 
that he had been ordered to blow up the power 
station. Init had prevented its destruction and now 
turned it o\er to the German command. To illus- 
trate his words, he pointed to llie fiis'^n taken 
from his |)oekil. wliich were now l>ing on the 

“What <lo you want?” 

" “I know itic a(t(Iie‘''*es «f artixe Soxiel siippoitets 
and (luiniimiiists amt 1 want to shoot thrin.** 



Koinmandaiit s desk. Glancing at tliem doubtfully, 
tlic German demanded: 

‘*How you can proof?” 

‘"Fve come to you. That’s proof suffiLicnt,” 
Krainev returned, with an air of injured dignity. 

Hurrying on, he explained to the Kommaii- 
dant that he knew the addresses of active Soviet 
supporters and Communists who had remained 
in the town to carry on partisan fighting and 
wrecking activities; that he wished to destroy 
them, today, immediately, before they had lime 
to do any damage. 

‘Wem, exclaimed the German, shak- 

ing his head, ‘‘Not to destroy, to catch. Catch the 
end from the string, iin to-tangle the knot.” 

Sergei Petrovich frowned. The detention of 
Lobachov and Pivovarov would be altogether at 
variance with his plans. 

“To catch — that is gut,” the German contin- 
ued rapidly. “We make to them a little bit mas- 
sage, then they tell us much things. IIow many?” 

“Two.” 

“How much marks per head?” 

Krainev shuddered. 

“Nothing. I want revenge,” he declared, and 
his voice rang with unfeigned hate. 


no 


* “No. no!“ 



The Kommandant seemed surprised, but went 
on approvingly: 

“What you need for to catch this partisans?*’ 

“Two soldiers with autoiiialirs. and a re- 
volver.” 

‘Wic/z/s mchr?* Tliat iss all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

Tlie Kommandant stared uiicom})rehendingIy. 
But then, with a crafty smile, he said: 

“You will catch by one und unexpected?” 

“Yes. Separately, and by siiri)risc-” 

“Hm. You understand gut the German sehool 
from war: by one und unexpecled.” 

The Kommandant said a few words to the 
oITiccr, who had Iwti lislening atlonrn’(*ly. Then, 
turning back to Krainev, he told him: 

“You can already ride.” 

revolver,” repeated Krainev, 

“You will not need- OlTi/ier und soldat will 
l>e to help you.” 

“I’m not goiiisr wilhoiit a revolver,*’ Krainev 
insisted. “Why should I risk my life?’* 

The hvo Gormans consulted together. 

“Gut, then,” s:iid the Kommandant. “There 
you wdll be given.” 

In unollirr fewv minnics. Sergei Petrovich found 

* “NolhiiiR more?” 
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himself ill a car, with the officer and three 
soldiers, racing towards the settlement. 

It was a warm, siiiiiiy day. The town lay 
hushed and still. Fallen leaves rustled sofiiy un- 
der the wheels of the car. 

“Does the officer know Russian?” Krainev 
wondered. And, remembering the attention with 
which the German had followed tlie talk in the 
Kommaiidanfs office, he decided: “He probably 
does, a little. In any case, I must shoot fast, 
before Lobachov gets a chance to say a w^ord. 
Besiides, that scoundrel jirobahly knows German 
pretty well. He was abroad for some time.” 

The settleraont seemed entirely deserted. Peo- 
ple kept to their houses, behind shuttered win- 
dow'.s, afraid to slir into the street. 

When they reached his house, Krainev signed 
to the driver to stop the car. He got out cpiickly 
and started up the stairs. The Germans followed 
close behind. 

“My revolver,” Krainev wdiispercJ to the of- 
ficer, stopping before the door of Lobachov’s 
apartment. 

With evident rcluclanrc, tuc officer handed 
him the weapon. 

The soldiers were glancing wearily, now at the 
door, now at their guide. The officer undid the 
flap of his holster. 
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The door ojiencd slightly, and Lobachov's 
face appeared, crumpled with sleep. His nearsight- 
ed eyes were blinking nervously. At the sight of 
the Germans, he broke into a welcoming smile, 
and, removing the chain from its catch, threw the 
door wide open. Pivovarov, bloated after the 
night's carousals, stood Iiehiiid him. 

Krainev strode forward. Lobachov’s wide smile 
faded, and his eyebrows flew up in amaze- 
ment, over c)cs round and glassy with fear. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but his longue 
would not olK*y. Desperately, he Iried to shut the 
door. 

Then Krainev fired, straight into his face. Lo- 
baehov threw up his arms, as though seeking su])- 
port, and sank to the floor. 

Pi\ovarov fled down the liall into the rooms. 
Krainev aimed; but as he was about to fire, llie 
oHicer jerked him hack and seiz(’d his revolver. 

A tall, fat Avomaii ran out of the rooms into the 
hall, screaming piercingly. 

^^Gvsrhwind narhja^vnV''^' the olliccr MioiUtvI. 

The soldiers ran down the hall, 1)UL Iiesilaled 
at the first door, fearing an arahush. 

“Hell gel away, the swine,’" Sergei Pelro\ich 
reflected angrily, Avonderiiig what was most to be 



feared: Pivovarovs escape, or his capture by the 
Germans. 

Pivovarov had vanished as thon^ into thin 
air. Search, as they mi^it, in the building, tlie 
yard, and tin* adjacent stroets, the Germans could 
not And him. 

The ofTiccr was beside himself with fury. 
Showerinjr curses on the soldiers, he seized Krai- 
nov I)y the arm and pulled him back to the car. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Krainev did not sec the Kominandant again 
that da>. Soon after the ofTicor had loft him in 
the Availing room, Soviet planes appeared over 
the town. Antiaircraft gnus I>cgan to bark, and 
the Hitlcriles scurried out of the building, seek- 
ing the slieller of the slit trenches in the back 
vard. 

1'he Koinmandant did not return to his office 
after the alert. Some official took Krainev’s ad- 
dress and iold him he could go home. 

Coming into his rooms^ I^rainev felt only one 
dcsiie: for sleep. He plunged without thought 
into his chilly bed. 

\e\t morning, the same officer arrived lo take 
him to the Kommandantu*'. 
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Tile swift drive through the crisp autumn air 
was ref resiling; but it could not dispel Krainev’s 
uneasiness, lie eiiLercd the oiricc with a nervous 
tremor, entirely uncertain as to what was await- 
ing him inside. 

Colonel Pfaul, the Kommandant, greeted Krai- 
nev us an old acquaintance, pointing to a com- 
fortable chair and offering cigarettes. 

“No, Pi vo Varov hasn’t been here so far,” Krai- 
nev decided, relieved. 

T1ie colonel made no reference, however, to 
the events of the day before. 

“You arc need to me,” he said, proceeding 
at once to business, ""llie radio station iss begin 
to work. Today, to siv o’clock, you should to tell 
in the microphone how >ou are safe the power 
station und how you are catch the ])artisan. You 
should to tell for the population, advice to them, 
to help us so as you arc help.” 

“But Pin a very poor speaker,” Sergei Petro- 
vich replied, realizing as he spoke that no such 
excuse could help him. 

Mistrust flickered in the colonel’s eyes. 

“Cicero you are not, fery well I know,” he 
said coldly. “Und the fiilirer you are not. In the 
world iss not more such an orator. But to tell 
Russisch you can. I do not asking you to tell 
Deutscli. That will later be. Tlie conquered must 
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to know the tongue from his conqueror. We Ger- 
mans cannot to know the tongues from all the 
conquered. Wc must then to know all the tongues 
from the whole world. I do not understanding 
why you want not to speak.” 

There was a pause. At length, Krainev said: 

“Very well. I will.” 

‘"To fife o'clock will come a car und bring 
you in the radio station,” the colonel told him, 
well pleased. He rose behind his desk, intimating 
that the audience was over. 

Sergei Petrovich left the building with his 
brains in a whirl, entirely at a loss what to do. 
Here was coiirirmatioii of the thought that had 
occurred to him, with icy horror, the day before, 
as he drove thro-ugh the town with the Germans: 
that llie course of action he had chosen might 
lead him too far. None but himself could realize 
the true significance of his conduct; and he might 
very well be destroyed by the Soviet underground 
before he could achieve the aim he had set him- 
self — to blow up the power station. 

What to do? Floe? But how, and where to. 
in broad daylight? 

And what if Pivovarov, for all his cowardice, 
had summoned up the courage to come out of 
hiding and tell his story to the Kommandant? 

Perhaps even now, as Krainev walked down 



the street, sharp eyes were watching his every 
movement? 

Instinctively, he quickened his step. 

If lie refused to speak. . . . liut that would 
amount to a confession of his true altitude to- 
wards the Germans. Yes, the one refuge was flight. 
Only — how, and whei-e to? 

This brought him back to where he had start- 
ed from. There seemed to be no w^ay out. 

He had reached the seLllement. Glaiieing 
towards the works, he noticed a slight quivering 
in the air over one of the stacks of the power 
station. Evidently, the Germans were trying to 
fire the boilers. 

“So they’ve found people who are willing to 
work for them, from the very first day,” Krainev 
rcnccted. “I wonder who?” 

He tried to imagine the sound of his voice 
over the radio, appealing for collaboration with 
the Hitlerites. The thought was impossible. Again 
he turned to glance at the power station. A faint 
wisp of smoke appeared over the stack, and melt- 
ed away in the clear air. Then another wisp ap- 
peared. This time it did not melt away, but hung 
steadily in place. Soon it w^as not a wisp, but 
a hoavy cloud. 

Krainev’s thoughts turned to the charge of 
ammonite walled up in the cable channel. 
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How to get access to it, and blow it up? 
iNoiu; but lie, proI)ahly, knew of its existence. 
Walled up as it was, tlie Germans were not like- 
ly to discover it. Bui how to gain access? llow 
to blow il up? 

Mechanically, he walked on. 

At hoine, the hours dragged by in painful in- 
drcisioii. Wandering from room to room, stum- 
bling blindly against the furniture, Sergei Pelro- 
\icli sought soliilion. Perhaps he should speak, as 
the Germans demanded, in order lo gain their 
confidence? But he knew that, with the micro- 
phone before him, hi? could say only what he 
really felt. Glearly. he Avould be destroyed after 
his first ftiw words, railing to struggle against 
fascism. And the power station would remain. 
No, he must cling to life, somehow, anyhow, un- 
til his task had hern aceonijilished. until the 
power station lay in ruins. 

The loiidsjicakcr beside his bed suddenly 
broke into hoarse speech. The latest German com- 
munique was being broadra»l in Russian from the 
town station. 

At first Krainev listened attentively, weigh- 
ing e\pr} word in his mind, allempling to distin- 
guish truth from fiction. Then, with an imfiaticnt 
shrug, he liirned hack lo his interrupted thoughts. 

Yes, he was on the o.her side of the line. 



Over there, beyond this line, that was called the 
front, his comrades were fighting and working, 
defending the Motherland. The eager wish to be 
with them swelled his heart almost to bursting; 
but he knew now that he would not go to them 
until he had carried out his task. 

flis own name struck his ear, coming whci'zily 
from llic loudsjieaker. Another name followed— 
that of Smakovsky. 

“ril be damned if you g«t a single word from 
me,*' Krainev muttered, as llioiigh in rcjdy. 

An idea occiiiTcd. He frowned and shook hw 
head. Ihit it persisted. He could think of nolhinsr 
better. 

Half an hour before the lime appointwl, Ser- 
gei Petrovich set on the table a bottle of cognac, 
and two of port. Tlity liad been standing about 
in the sideboard since some lime before tlie war. 
Looking down at them, he twislcil his lijis in a 
wry smile. 

He drank a glass of cognac, and followed it 
with port. Then he repeated the d*>'C, and re- 
peated it again. 

To his horror, he felt that the drink was not 
ufTecting him. 

Gradually, liowever, the cognac did its work. 

A little before six, a German car stopped in 
front of the house, and the driver went in. He 
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knocked for a long lime at Krainev’s door, but 
there was no response. Finally, he turned the 
knob. The door opened. Peering warilj' around 
Jiim. he entered ihe apartment. 

•Krainev was fast asleep on the couch. The 
German tried to wake him, hut he only multered 
sonielhing uniiilelligihlc and slept on. 

Bending over the couch, the German soon 
realized that Krainev was dead drunk. He looked 
at the clock, and pursed. Then, with a wistful 
glance at the empty hollies, he turned on his heel 
and left. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

By eight oVlock, Serdynk had lost all pa- 
tience. Tired with his endless pacing up and 
down the room, he threw himself onto his hod. 
The Prasolovs should have been back long since. 

Now and again, some sound in the night made 
him silt lip, listening tensely, imagining that the 
gate had creaked, or that guarded footsteps sound- 
ed on the porch. 'Hius had ’t been in the days 
of his hordcT service, when he sat anxiously 
awaiting the return of the night patrols. Time 
should have inured him; but it never had. He 
thought it easier by far to freeze in the forest 
the whole night through than to wait in his warm 
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room at the border post for his comrades to 
return. And at the border, after all, it had been 
easier; for the comrades who went out into the 
forest by night had been men of experience, men 
who had passed through the mill. Whereas 
now. . . . 

Someone tapped lightly at the window that 
opened on llie yard. At last! Serdyuk sprang 
up and hurried to the door. It was Pyotr Pra- 
solov. 

“Well? Talk up!” 

“Krainev didn’t speak,” said Pyotr, and 
stopped to catch his breath. “I didn’t sec him. 
But I heard a shot outside Smakovsky’s house, 
and then there was automatic Are, and some 
motorcycles rushed past. Then everything quieted 
down. They might have caught Pavel. What do 
you think?” 

Serdyuk made no comment. After a vain at- 
tempt to draw him into discussion of what could 
he dertaining Pavel, Pyotr settled down on a chair 
in the corner, facing the window, and sat motion- 
less — waiting. Short, sturdily built, his head well 
set on a short, thick neck, he had the appearance 
of perfect calm. Not a muscle in his broad face 
moved, even when footsteps sounded in the street. 
Only his eyes would gleam more brightly for 
an instant. 
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“Where did he get his self-control?” Scr- 
dyiik wondered, recalling the Iirotliers’ onetime 
escapades. “In the Comsoniol? Bat Pavel was 
with him in the Comsomol, yet he’s still im- 
petuous and unrestrained as ever.” 

At lengtii Serdyuk glanced at the clock, 
dropjied his long-dead cigarette into an ash- 
tray, and got up, saying: 

“You go home. It's late. Only keep to back 
ways, and be careful.” 

Reluctantly, Pyotr moved towards the door. 
At tlic threshold, however, he stopped and said: 

“Andrei Vasilyevich, my brother will come 
here before he goes home. He might come late at 
night. Let me stay.” 

Serdyuk had expected this. Nor did he himself 
want Pyotr to leave. It was not easy to be alone, 
on such a night. Still, after an instanfs hesitation, 
he rejdicd: 

“No, ifs no good. Go home. Who ever heard 
of two inemhcrs of the underground spending 
the night in the .same house, if it could possibly 
be helped? If they come to get one of us, 
they'll catch two instead! Go, and be quick.” 

“I won’t go any further than the yard, any- 
way,” Pyotr returned stubbornly. “I’ll spend the 
night under the porch steps, if I have to, but 
I won’t leave before my 1 rolbcr comes.” 



*‘Even if I order you to go?” asked Serdyuk, 
frowning. 

“.Even if you order me to go.” 

Unexpectedly, Serdyuk yielded. 

“Oh, well, stay if you want to,” he said, lying 
down again on his bed; and Pyotr was amazed 
by the dull indilTerence of his tone. “Only sit 
still, and don’t go tramping round the house. My 
aunt doesn’t like it. And besides, the floors have 
just been washed.” 

To himself, Serdyuk was tliinking angrily: 

“Raw cubs! One of them seems to have got 
into a fine moss — and with orders not to shool 
unless tlic risk w^as negligible! And the other 
won’t go home. Well, let him stay. When Pavel 
gets back. I’ll give them both a talking-to. . . . 
Only — w^hat if he doesn’t get back?” 

Out of the corner of his eye, he glanced 
across the room. Pyotr was sitting at the very 
edge of his chair, in the pose of one prepared 
to dnsli into action at an instant’s notice. 

“You miglit as well He down,” Serdyuk 
called, moving over to the wall. “\^VII have a 
long wail. lie won't come before morning, now.’' 

Pyotr shook his head and remained where he 
was. 

As the clock on the wall struck eleven, they 
heard a cautious tapping at the window. Prasolov 
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hurried out to the door. Serdyuk thrust his hand 
under the pillow, where his revolver lay. 

There was a sound of whispering in the entry. 

Pyotr reai)peared, followed by Maria Grev- 
tsova. 

Nodding glumly in response to her greeting, 
Serd>i]k demanded: 

“Where are you planning to spend the night, 
Maria?” 

“At home, of course,” she replied. “Where 
else?” 

“Then why do you come here so late?” 

“I have important news.” 

“Just the same, you’ve no right to run such 
risks.” 

Grevtsova only shrugged indifferently. 

Pyotr thought Serdyuk would be angry; but 
he only motioned Maria to a chair. 

The girl looked slowly around the room: at 
the big, old-fashion-ed sideboard, filling all the 
space between two windows; the wide double bed, 
of polished walnut; the table, on thick, carved 
legs; the tiny lamp burning before the icons in 
the corner. 

“It’s a nice, comfortable room,” she said. 
“Only you’ll have to give it up.” 

Serdyuk glanced at her silently. 

“Has Teplova ever been here?” she asked. 
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He nodded. 

“Then you must move. She’s refused to write 
the note.” 

“She may be right, at that,” Serdyiik said 
ithonghlfully. “I decided not to wait until she 
wrote, once this chance came up to finish him 
after he spoke over the radio. But he didn’t 
speak. It’s a queer business, and I don’t entirely 
understand it. We’ll have to keep our hands off 
him for a while.” 

“Keep our hands off?” Maria cried. “Why?” 

Ihit Serdyuk did not answer. He was not to 
be drawn out so easily. He was waiting for 
Pavel, and did not want to talk of anything else. 
Moreover, life was angry, thinking with growing 
irritation over the evening’s developments. Three 
of them in one house. And if there should be a 
raid? Comparatively, he w'as safer than the 
others. He was provided with a passport, a docu- 
ment to the effc*ct that he had recently serv^ed a 
prison term, and a certificate of rejection for 
military service in view of bad health. If no 
chance drcumstaiico exposed him. all would be 
well. But the others? How explain their pres- 
ence in his room? 

A shot sounded in the street, setting the 
window panes rattling. Prasolov sprang to the 
door; but Serdyuk barred his way. 
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“Let me out, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Prasolov 
wliisptTed fiercely, trying to push past him. 
“Maybe it’s Pavel they’re after.’' 

“And if it’s Pavel, you want them to get 
Pyotr as well. Is that it?” returned Serdyuk, 
thrusting him back implacably. “Vl'liat good can 
you do out there?” 

Only after half an hour had j)assed did Scr- 
d)iik allow tlic young Snan to go out. Pyotr 
paused by the gate, looking warily up and down 
the street. At first he saw nothing. Gradually, 
however, his eyes adjusted themselves to the dark- 
ness: and soon he distinguished a dark mound 
on the pavement, out in the middle of the street. 
An instant later, he was kneeling beside it. It 
was a man, flat on his fare. He wore a padded 
jacket just like Paved’s. Pyotr turned him over. 
A thick l>eard and moustache, and a gai)ing hole 
under one eye. 

The measured steps of a German patrol 
sounded somewhere in the distance. Crouching 
low, Prasolov hurried back to tlK* house. In the 
entry, Grevtsova and Serdyuk were waiting. 

“Well?” both asked at onre. 

Pyotr told them what he had seen. 

“And you were thinking of going home, 
Maria,” said Serdyuk, as they returned to the 
room. 
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Again Maria shrugged contemptuously, resum- 
ing her old seat in the corner. Prasolov settled 
down beside her. Pyotr hned his brother, but 
knew his weiiknesses <»nly too well. Gifted with 
a lively imagination, Pavel was somewhat lacking 
in sense of proportion, and often needed a re- 
straining hand. 

Serdyiik lay down on the bed again, and 
dosed his eyrs. Jle hardly doubted, now, that 
Pavel was lost; and he was bitterly tormented 
by his own imjiotence. 

‘"Is it self-eonlrol. or simply lack of human 
feeling?” Alaria wondered. "‘IIow' e-iin he lie around 
that w'ay. with a comrade's life in danger?” 

She called softly: 

"'Andrei Vasilyevich!” 

Serdyuk did not reply. 

“Andrei Vasilycvidi!” she called again. 

He opened his eyes, and looked at her so that 
she lost all desire to question him. 

For a long lime there was no sound in 
the Mjoni. \^’hen footsteps sounded outside, all 
three would hold their hreallis. anxiously listen- 
ing; but llic steps would ahvays go by, dying 
away in the distance. No one turned in at the 
gate. 

“\l%afs new in town?” Serdyuk asked finally, 
e\idently unable tf> bear the silence any long- 
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er. “What new orders from the Kommandan- 
lur?” 

“Not many,” replied Maria. “There’s an order 
for all Communists to register; a municipal board 
has been set up; the Kommandant has appointed 
a burgomaster, and the burgomaster has appoint- 
ed block and district agents. The Jews arc or- 
dered to organize a congregation. So far, that’s 
all.” 

“It s quite enough,” Serdyuk glumly returned. 

Someone tapped, cautiously but persistently, 
at the window facing the yard. Pyotr immediately 
disappeared into the entry. 

Pavel came in, wet and muddy, but radiant. 
Serdyuk sprang up to meet him, and, much 
to Maria’s surprise, swept him into a joyful em- 
brace. 

“Well, how was it?” 

“Beautiful! A regular fairytale!” Pavel cried, 
breathless with enthusiasm. “The minute the car 
stopped, Smnkovsky got out and made for the 
house on the run. Felt he’d be laid for, the dirty 
rat! Well, and the cai didn't leave. Just my luck! 
He’d got to the door already, and the car was 
still there. So I juist let go at him twice, and 
ripped the rest of the bullets at the car, straight 
at the car. And then I dived in at the gale and away 
through back yards. Only on** thing — I don’t know 



how many I hit.” Drawing himself suddenly up, 
he asked, in an entirely dilTcreiit tone: “What’s 
the next assignment, Andrei Vasilyevich?” 

“There won’t be any more assignments,” Ser* 
dyuk said drily. 

“Lie low awhile?” 

“No. There won’t be any more assignments 
for you at all.” 

The three young people stared, wide-eyed. 
Serdyuk was clearly ill-pleased; but they dared 
not ask him what was wrong.. 

Unhurriedly, he drew a chair up to the table 
and sat down, motioning the others to follow 
his example. Only Pavel remained standing, 
afraid that his clothes might soil his chair and 
spot the tablecloth. 

Serdyuk said: 

“Repeat tlie orders you received.” 

Then Pavel understood. 

“But how could I leave witliout firing a 
single shot?” he pleaded. 

“Your orders w(!rc, to leave in case of ob- 
vious danger. Therefore, you were obliged to 
leave. Who gave you permission to shoot in full 
sight of the Germans? You’re not free to dispose 
of your life as you choose. It belongs to our 
country, not to you. What made you so late? Was 
there a roundup?” 



“Yes, they surrounded the whole block. Searched 
all the yards. lJul I got away.” 

“There you are. A pretty picture! You might 
have thrown away your life, to no purpose at 
all. Maria risked badly, too, coming here aircr 
curfew. Your brother refused to go home when 
he was told. And now there’s four of us togeth- 
er. Just imagine a raid, right now. We’d all 
four be caught at one swoop. And since we 
haven't recruited any helpers yel, that would mean 
the end of our whole organization, with nothing 
at all accomplished. And another thing: what 
sort of fool ideas hiavc you all got into your 
heads? Take Maria. ‘If I’m killed,’ she thinks, ‘there 
will be one girl less, that's all.’ Such heroism! 
Not begrudging her life, and all that. But she 
doesn’t stop to think that one life is twenty per 
cent of our organizalion. What did you stay behind 
the lines for. I’d like to know: to die, or to fight?” 

“To fight,” Maria answered, very low. 

“Very well, then. Let’s fight. Only subtly — 
craftily — intelligently. Our job is, to kill Ger- 
mans, but remain alive ourselves. To blaze, but 
not burn out. And if we do r’ie, it must not be 
for trifles. So let’s get this thing settled, for good 
and all: either we have discipline, iron discipline, 
or I drop all Avork with you. I’ll find other help- 
ers. You must take your choice.” 
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Serdyuk left the table and sat down on the bed 
again, as though to show lliat he did not wish 
to hurry their decision. 

Pavel had not yet cooled after the night’s 
adventure. He had been so eager to share his joy 
with them! And here, instead of the expected 
praise, he was being reprimanded! 

After a pause, Serdyuk continued: 

“In the underground, discipline is more cssen- 
tial than anywhere else in life. On discipline 
def>e(nd not only your own life, but the lives of 
your comrades and the success of your under- 
takings. Yet, despising discipline, you three 
follow your own wills, and risk your lives in 
the silliest way. Uo you think it was easy 
on me — on all of us — to sit here waiting for you, 
Pavel, especially after that business out there? 
Tell him about it, Pyotr.” 

And Serdyuk pointed in the direction of the 
street. 

Pyotr told his brother about the man who 
had been shot that night, just outside the house. 
Pavel, listening, dropped his eyes. 

“It’s beginning to dawn on liini,” Serdyuk reflet l- 
ed. “Only— how long will it be before be forgets?’’ 

“It won’t happen again, Andrei Vasilyevich,” 
Pavel said firmly, looking up at liim. “I was 
wrong, of course.” 
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And Pyotr, considering thfe matter settled, 
asked: 

“Wliial's the next assignment?” 

“Nothing just yet,” Scrdyuk replied. “Later 
on, you’ll have to find jobs — ^all of you. What 
sort of jo-hs, and where, we’ll settle when the 
time comes; but it will be wherever the organ- 
ization needs you: at the works, maybe, or in 
the police, or even in the Gestapo. That will be 
the most reliable camouflage. Maria’s not a mem- 
ber of the Comsomol. We can send her safely 
into any German institution. You’ll have to get 
used to the fact that there’s nothing particularly 
romantic about the underground. It’s hard work; 
humdrum, everyday work, requiring patience 
and self-control. And that means, clench your 
teeth till they crumble —Iiul keep yourself in 
hand.” 

A silence fell. Maria Grevtsova sat very still, 
her chin on her hands. Wliat Serdyiik had just 
said was altogether out of kc( ping with her concep- 
tion of the fight behind the German lines. Patient 
waiting, humdrum work — ^hcr heart rebelled! As 
it was, she felt left out of things. Pyotr and Pavel 
had already received assignments, yet she was 
kept inactive. 

At the other end of the table, Pyotr, sitting 
back in his chair as thoi gh resting quietly after 
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a day’s work, watched his brother curiously out 
of the corner of an eye. 

“Children, inexperienced youngsters,” Serdyuk 
reflected, looking across the room at them with 
the tenderness of an elder brother. '"They ouglit 
to be peacefully discussing Comsomol affairs, 
organizing youth teams at the works, perhaps. 
And instead. . . 

He got up and joined them at the table. 

“You must understand, comrades of mine,’* 
he said, with an earliest warmth that took Maria 
by surprise. “You must understand. For me, what 
I’m doing now is the same work I've done before. 
At the border, I guarded our Motherland, our 
people, against the vermin that tried to sneak 
across the line. I destroyed those vermin. And 
now', too, ril be destroying the vermin that have 
crossed our border, that arc trying to defile our 
soil. With you, it’s different. You never had any 
eoneeption of this sort of work. Maria, say. She 
was planning to go to Moscow this fall, to study. 
She’s very much interested in astronomy. Isn't 
that so?” 

“Why, yes,” murmured Grevtsova, wondering 
at his knowledge of her plans. 

“And the work you’re doing now is as far a 
cry from astronomy as heaven from earth. Or take 
Pyotr. He was going to be a Party functionary.” 
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“You’re wrong there, ^ Pyotr put in. “It never 
entered my head.” 

“Well, it entered other heads. There was 
a decision to send you to a school for Com- 
somol activists, if you wanted to go. Parel — he 
hadn’t made any plans for the future yet. He 
liked his work, and did it well. All of you were 
living a j)eaopfi]l life, living it and building it 
up. And now you must fight for that life. It’s 
not an easy task, and it’s not one in which you 
can afford to blunder. You won’t be reproved 
for blunders at meetings now, or reprimanded by 
the inanagement. You’ll be hung. That’s why we 
must have iron discipline.” 

ITioy sat talking until morning. When day broke, 
Serd}uk went to the window and flung open 
the shutlcT. In the middle of the street, flat on his 
back, lay a man in a padded jacket. A pool of 
blood gleamed black on the pavement besade him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Sinakovsky's career be'^an auspiciously: ini- 
tialed by his .speech over the radio, and fur- 
thered not a little by the unsuccessful attempt on 
his life. He became at once a person of con- 
sequence, and the Germans appointed him man- 
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ager of the works. True, the position was a tem- 
porary one, pending the arrival of the new “pro- 
prietor,’’ Baron von Wechter: but Sinakuvsky set 
zealously to work. 

All electricians who had failed to evacuate 
were rounded up and brought to the power 
station, where they were kept under close guard. 
Most of the work, however, was done by a Ger- 
man military labour unit. For the beginning, 
only one of the four boilers was fired — ^jusl 
enough to provide light for the town and set- 
tlement. 

After the power station, the Germans under- 
took the restoration of the machine shop, which 
they planned to use for the repair of tanks and 
trucks. 

The day after his appointment, Sinakovsky 
moved into a roomy, well-furnished apartment in a 
house that stood by the very gates of the works. 

This was die most secure of residences, in- 
asmuch as there was always a patrol on duty 
at the gates, and, living here, he had no need 
to show himself in the streets of tlie settlement. 

The atteni))t on his life had seriously alarmed 
the new manager, and he was always careful to 
leave the works before dark. Even at home, how- 
ever, he was constantly haunted by a sense of 
impending danger, particularly strong in the dark 
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hours of night. He locked up half the rooms in 
the aparlmcnt, barricaded the kitchen door — and 
continued to start nervously at eveiy sound. 

Irina, who bad linked her fate with his, was 
gradually infected with a similar terror. Fear 
became ibis couple’s customary stale of being. 
Irina, moreover. learning that Krainev had remained 
in town, trembled at the thought of a possible 
encounter with him. She had never understood her 
hus})and; and she was altogether at a loss to 
comprehend his sudden shift to the German camp. 
How would he behave, she wondered, on meeting 
her or Smakovsky? Though, after all. what could 
he do? Vi'ere thev not birds of a feather, now? 

Vladislav Smakovsky — that was a different 
matter. She had always understood him per- 
fectly. 

Vladislav had spent his early childhood in ease 
and luxury, his father, Georgi Apollonovich Sto- 
kovsky, being a wealthy shareholder and member of 
the beard of the Bryansk Locomotive Co. The 
year 1917, however, had turned everything up- 
side down. The workers had carted papa Stokovsky 
out of the fjlnnt in a wheelbarrow, and tumbled 
him into a ditch full of dirty water. Anxious to 
avoid repetition of this rather chilly bath, Georgi 
Apollonovich had gathered up his family and his 
household goods and migrated to the ^^capital” of 
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the Don territory, where, he felt, there could be 
no revolution. 

Then the Don, loo, had become Soviet. On 
the heels of the rclrc‘aliiifr Wliilc army, the Sto- 
kovskys Iliad removed lo the Crimea: but their 
atlempl to escape abroad had failed, the last 
ship leaving before they reached the coast. Thus, 
no choice had remained but to bctllc down under 
the Soviets. A family council, at this juncture, 
had thought it best that papa Stokovsky “accept” 
the Revolution and go to work excellent tactics, 
as it had transpired, Stokovsky being one of the 
first of professional men to come over lo the So- 
viet side. 

After a life in which his only cares and ob- 
ligations had consisted of attendance at infrequent 
board meetings and regular receipt of dividends, 
Georgi Apollonovich found work a very difficult 
thing to get accustomed lo. In his free hours, 
at home, he grumbic'd and complained continu- 
ally. 

Vladislav was kept out of school, studying at 
home under his father's guidance; for the elder 
brother, Dmitri, on entering school, had rapidly 
begun to absorb “plebeian” manners and views, 
and tlie parents, liorror-strickcn, had resolved to 
preserve their younger son, at least, from sucli 
dread influences. Only at the age of eighteen did 
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he find himself in the classroom, entering school 
in the last grade. 

Older and better provided for than most of 
liis schoolmates, Vladislav held hinibc^f aloof, 
coldly disdainful of these boys and girls whose 
fathers were so inucli less distinguished than his. 
Stokovsky was at this timo chief engineer of a 
big iron and steel works in Siberia. 

Vladislav’s arrogant manner, inherited from 
his father, could gain him no friends. His only 
companion was the little girl, Irina. 

Irina’s mother, widowed in early life, had 
come to live with the Stokovskys as a sort of 
housekeeper, or poor relative — she did not much 
care what she might be called, so long as her 
daughter received what she termed ‘‘a genteel 
bringing up.” Kvil tongues had it that the house- 
keeper’s duties were considerably enlarged during 
Madame Stokovsky’s frequent absences at health 
resorts. Rut what will not evil tongues find to say! 

Vladislav was strongly attracted by Irina’s 
pretty face, by her imperious air. 

The atmosphere in the Stokovsky household 
was one of tearful reminisc mce of the past and 
vague hopes for the future. The ^ present was 
ignored. 

At nineteen, Vladislav graduated from school 
and left for Tomsk, to study at the Institute of 
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Technology there. But he did not succeed in com- 
pltating his studies. 

Georgi Apollonovich, commissioned to Ger- 
many to purchase equipment for the Soviet iron 
and steel industry, remained abroad, breaking off 
all communication with his family. Six months 
later, Vladislav dropped out of the Institute and 
disappeared from Tomsk. 

For some time he wandered about the coun- 
try, trying various towns and various professions. 
And always it seemed to him that he was kept 
doAvn to lesser positions than he deserved. He 
felt the urge to be in command, to order people 
about. 

Eventually, deciding to renew his studies, he 
matriculated in an iron and steel institute in the 
Donbas. It was here that he re-encountered Irina. 
She was working as secretary in the office of the 
institute. 

Vladislav had somewhat altered his familv 
name and patronymic. Irina made no allusion to 
the change. They became intimate friends. 

The time came for the presentation and public 
maintenance of diploma theses. Smakovsky was 
scheduled to present his thesis on the same day as 
one of the evening students — Sergri Petrovich Krai- 
nev. Irina came to hear them. She was acquainted 
with Krainev, and rather liked him. Vladislav 
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wras embittered, yarded, often sombre; Krainev, 
cheerful, unassiimiri,?, fiiicndly- -far easier to 
along with. 

Smakovsky made a brilliant showing. Equipped 
with an excellent knowledge of German and Eng- 
lish, he had wrillcn a voluminous, though purely 
compilalory tlic'sis. Ilis o])ponents were few, and 
he had no difliciilly in refuting their remarks, 
plentifully seasoning his well -selected material with 
references lo West-European authorities. His fine 
show of erudition impressed not only the audience, 
but the diploma board. 

Then Krainev came forward, composed, laconic, 
to maintain his thesis — an original design for 
the ports of the open-hearth furnace. He cited no 
world-famed authorities. His idea was new, and 
entirely his own, matured in the course of several 
years of work at the furnaces. 

The problem was a much-debated one, and 
Krainev’s new solution encountered many oppo- 
nents. In his replies to their remarks, he did not 
cite a single foreign source. Nothing could have 
emphasized more sharply the difference between 
Krainev and Smakovsky. 

Presented with profound and sincere convic- 
tion, Krainev's precise calculations of thermal 
conditions, backed hy references to personal 
experience and to the joint experience of his 
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fellow steelmen, convinced the diploma board of 
the utility of his proposal. 

When he finished, it became clear to all that, 
unlike Smakovsky~a mere translator in the field 
of en^neering — Krainev was an engineer destined 
to create. 

Irina, loo, recognized this difference. The fu- 
ture. slie saw. wa^ Krainev’s. And she felt a 
new attraction towards this quid, roiifident young 
man. 

Krainev was invited to stay on at tlie insti- 
tute for po.slgradiintc study; but he refused, and 
took an engineering job in an iron and steel 
works. Ife loved the shop and the furnaces, the 
fascinating process of steelmaking. 

Smakovsky was not interested in postgraduate 
study. Teaching was not the sort of work to 
flatter his vanity. He, too, took a position in a 
Donbas works, in pursuit of a “metallurgical” 
career. 

This was the period when Soviet metallurgy 
had just begun its splendid upswing; when the 
whole country applauded the feats of hlast-fur- 
naoei men. steelmen, rolling mill men who were 
upsetting the old production norms and setting 
new high standards. 

Yet Smakovsky’s plans for a swift career did 
not materialize. He was not lacking in knowl- 
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edge; but he had never learned to work, and 
pride kept him from learning. He could not get 
along with his fellow engineers, coulJ not merge 
with the works collective. 

Crowing lonely, he recalled Irina, and made 
an attempt lo search her out. But she had mar- 
ried, it appeared, and left the institute together 
with her husband. 

Then, shortly before the war, Krainev was 
transferred to the same works in which Smakov- 
sky was employed. Smakovsky, at that time shift 
engineer in the open-hearth shop, promptly re- 
quested a transfer to the engineering department, 
on plea of ill health. 

lie and Irina met as old friends. They had 
much in common, and enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany. 

Sergei Petrovich was very occupied, anxious 
to 'bring the shop to rights as quickly as pos- 
sible. to ensure plan fulfilment. When the war 
began, he was completely absorbed by his work. 
Smakovsky, on the other hand, was entirely free 
after working hours. Not even the necessity for 
mastering output of the new armour steel could 
keep him or Valsky at their desks in the engineer- 
ing department a moment longer than usual. Du- 
benko cursed them for whistle ivorshippers, day 
labourers, idle loafers; but they continued izn- 
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perturbably to leave the works as soon as their 
official hours were over. Valsky would go home, 
Smakovsky — lo the Krainevs’. 

Irina was always glad to sec him, for she 
had no other friends. She did not get along with 
Elena Makarova, who was always busy with her 
boy and her studies, and, when the war began, 
with her voluntcor work in the army hospital. 
Besides, Elena was a general favourite, and that 
Irina could not -forgive. No one must excel her 
in any way. 

Smakovsky was an agreeable companion, if 
only for the fact that he approved everything 
Irina said or did. This, in her eyes, was a major 
virtue. 

Marriage, hy this lime, had proved a great 
disappointment to Irina. Conceiving of love as 
one long honeymoon, she could not reconcile 
herself to what she called '‘the prose of life.” 

And now she fell that with Smakovsky she 
could be happier. She believed in him implicitly, 
and he found no difficulty in persuading her that 
the Soviet Union would be defeated in the war — 
a conclusion, moreover, which seemed to her com- 
pletely jiistiried by events at the front. 

And then Smakovsky set the alternative: evac- 
uation — ^which, he said, was sure in the final 
account to end in capture by the Germans; or a 
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new life, here, with him. She chose the latter. 
SIic had no fear of the Germans. When they 
came, she was confident, Vladislav would achieve 
his career. He had every necessary quality. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

The Germans were infuriated by the attempt 
on Smakovsky, during which one of the soldiers 
accompanying him was wounded. Evidently, there 
was an underground organization in the town, 
swift to strike and fearless of reprisals. Searches 
and arrests began throughout the town. 

For some days, Krainev was forgotten. He. 
stayed at home, living on canned goods and va- 
nilla rusks, which Irina had stored up in incred- 
ible ([uaiitities, and eating his heart out over his 
enforced inactivity and the uncertainty of hij po- 
sition. 

The ammonite walled up in the cable channel 
haunted his dreams and his waking thoughts. 
There were moments wlicii he felt he had been 
wrong not to speak over the radio. Hod he spo- 
ken, his prime task, the destruction of the power 
station, would have become easier of achievement, 
flis failure to speak must, of course, have set the 
Germans against him. thus imperilling all his 
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plans. Again, there was the danger ol exposure 
by Pivovarov. Bitterly. Krainev realized his utter 
helplessness. 

Not until four days after the radio incident 
was Krainev summoned to the Kommandantur. 
Walking down the street beside the orderly who 
Iiad been sent for him, he wondered: was the 
orderly there to protect him, or to guard him? 

In these four days, his decision to seize upon 
every possible means for the destruction of the 
power station had strengthened into firm and un- 
shakable resolution. The restoration of electric 
lighting in the town, and the Germans' boasting 
promises, over the radio, to restore the works in 
quick lime, had still further stimulated his desire 
for action. 

Colonel Pfaul i*eccived him coldly. Twisting 
his thick lips into a contemptuous grimace, he 
enquired: 

"‘Are )ou today not trunken?'’ 

The Kominandanl was not alone. Beside him 
at the desk sat anollier German, Avitli closc-croppcd 
hair, whom Krainev had not seen before. There 
was something reminiscent of the predatory pike 
about this German's face, with its \ride, thin- 
lipped slit of a mouth, and long, thin nose. 

Receiving no reply to his first question, the 
colonel asked: 
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you knowing what iss happen after the 
radio broadcast?” 

Krainev nodded. The colonel went on: 

“Wc are decite to make quick an end from 
this things. We shoot today on the market place 
ten arrestanten. After, for every German soldat 
will we shoot twenty Russians. You are shoot fery 
gut, und I am dccite to make you pleasure. You 
will he for the cinema photographed. A fery in- 
teresting cinema. You will come?” 

Sergei Petrovich was stiff with horror. He had 
come here firmly determined to -agree to any pro- 
posal that, might help him achieve his aim. But 
this — ^this went far beyond his worst expectations. 

Pfaul was watching searchingly; but not a 
muscle quivered in Krainev’s face. 

“XlTiy, yes, of course I’ll come,” he replied, 
hoping thus to gain time for thought. 

The colonel glanced at his slit-mouthed neigh- 
bour. in evident satisfaction. Pulling a watch from 
his pocket — ^a massive gold watch, with a Russian 
monogram on the case — ^he said: 

“Now iss two o’clock. To four o’clock must 
you be here, but not late l id not trunken.” 

Pfaul was not so simple as he seemed, by 
far. .Evidently, his suspicions had been aroused, 
and he was now verifying them, putting Krainev 
to the final test for loyaRy. 
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Leaving the Kommandantur, Sergei Petrovich 
moved slowly across the square and down one 
of the streets opening on it, determined not to 
return at the appointed hour. After some thought, 
however, he changed his mind. Yes, he would 
return to the Kommandantur. He would go with 
them to the market place, lie would slioot -slioot 
at these fasri«*t swine. Surely, l)efore he was 
killed, he could manage to fire all the shnt^ in 
his revolver. The power station w^ould remain un- 
deslroycd; but he would have done his utmost. 
“What else could I expect?” he reflected sadly. 
“Senseless and useless extinction > -that's what 
comes of tr>ing to fight the Germans on your 
own.” 

Unquestionably, there must be an underground 
organization in the town. He should have gotten 
in touch with it, from the very first. But how? 
How could he have found its mcml)ers? 

In any case, it was too late now. 

Sergei Petrovich glanced at his watch. It was 
half past two. At four, he would report to tlio 
Kommandantur. At five, he would be dead. 

He drew a deep breath of the fresh autumn 
air. It smelled of dampness and decaying maple 
leaves. 

A strange eomposure lulled his thoughts. Ev- 
erything had been settled — had settled itself. Tlicre 
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was nothing more to puzzle over. No more need 
for liustc. How stupidly life was to be cut short! 
Only so recently, there iiad been so much ahead. 
And the term of life to which he Imd once looked 
forward seemed suddenly infiniLe, unlimited, as 
compared with the few short hours that now 
remained. 

lie could picture clearly the scene at the mar- 
ket place. 

Those who were to be shot, and those who 
were to shoot them. The stony ranks of the Hit- 
lerites. The crowd of Soviet citizens, driven to the 
market jilace to witness the execution. A handful 
of ofUcials, and among them potbellied Pfaul and 
the lean, pike-faced German. At that handful 
he would discharge his revolver — ^no, his auto- 
matic rillc. He must be .<^ure to ask for an auto- 
matic. A fine show for their cameramen, he’d 
give them! 

Of course, they would not take him alive. 
Rut above all, he must get some bullets into them 
before he was killed. 

“No fear,” he said aloud. “They’ll be too 
dumbfounded to move, at first.” 

Of what w'oiild follow, he did not want to 
think. His mind turned to other things. 

Vadim! Krainev’s heart contracted in pain 
and tender love. Never to see his son again! The 
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Makarovs, of course, would bring him up. The 
years would pass, and little Vadim would grow 
to manhood: Vadim Sergeyevich. 

At any rate, no one could ever say to him 
that his father had been a traitor. 

Again Sergei Petrovich looked at his watch. 
An hour and fifteen minutes still remained. Ab- 
sently, he glanced up at a corner house to sec what 
street he had turned into. Pervotnaiskaya. He 
8toj)ped short. This was the street where Valya 
lived. 

“She would have understood. WHiy didn’t I 
seek her out earlier?” he asked himself reproach- 
fully. “It may not have been just her mother’s 
illness that kcjit her here, but the resolve to fight 
the Germans in (he underground. If I could see 
her now, and tell her about that ammonite charge 
at the power station! She’d know whom to tell, 
so the task I failed in would be carried out. Car- 
ried out by people working together, not single- 
handed, the way I tried to do.” 

Hastening his step, he soon reached Valya’s 
house. All the windows were shuttered. No one 
answTred his knock. He wTnt around to the back; 
but the back door was boarded up. Obviously, 
Valya was no longer living here. 

For some minutes he stood outside the door, 
at a loss what to do next. Then, turning sharply. 
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he went out to the street again and strode 
rapidly back towards the Kommandantur. 

(doming into the square, he passed by a man 
sitting on a porch. He did not notice that the 
man got up and followed him, just a few paces 
behind. 

Quite a number of Germans had gathered 
outside the Kommandantur. Pfaul stood at the 
front of the group, with the slit-mouthed man 
beside him. Touring cars were strung along the 
curb. A truck came rumbling down the driveway 
from the l)ack. Automatic riflemen clung to its 
sides. [1]) in the body stood the condemned: an 
old man with long gray beard and moustache; 
a young woman in a woollen blouse, with a baby 
in her arms; two workers in grease-stained over- 
alls, their faces stern and sombre. ITie rest were 
not to be seen. Evidently, too weak to stand, they 
were lying on the floor. 

The truck stopped directly in front of the 
building. Noticing Krainev, Pfaul beckoned im- 
peratively. Krainev walked faster. So did the man 
behind him. Suddenly, the man called Krainev 
by name. Sergei Petrovich stopped and stared at 
him, trying to remember wnere he had seen this 
tall, lanky figure — this elderly face, with the stub- 
born, bulging forehead and the firm lips, deter- 
minedly compressed. 
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Rapidly approaching, iho stranger took out 
a cigarette, and began to slap his pockets, as 
though in s(‘arch of ni.itclies. Then, Axlien they 
were fare to face, he wliippcd out a revolver and 
fired at Krainev point-blank. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

The time came when they found themselves 
once more together: young Sasha, hollow-chceked, 
hut biinved up by his old lively spirit; Opaiiu- 
seiiko, glooitiier than e\er; faitseiiko, a gaunt skel- 
eton, and Dyatlov, dull and depressed — all re- 
lumed to the sliop, though not all in the same 
manner, Valsky — now shop manager again, though 
the Germans called him simply "‘meister,'* or fore- 
man, and tlie Russians, more simjdy still, “lick- 
spittle” — had sent politsais to felrh Opanasenko. 
and, encountering Lutsenko in the street, had 
promptly collared him and dragged him to the 
works, Dyatlov hud been caught in a roundup at 
the market place. Only Sasha had come volun- 
tarily, by registering at ihe employment bureau. 
Sasha was thus in a position of privilege. As a 
“volunteer,” he lived at home from the first, 
coming in only to work, while the others were 
kept in the shop day and night, under guard. 
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for a whole week, before the Germans would trust 
them out of sight. 

The sliop was changed beyond p 11 recognition. 
The roof had been torn off by the plosions, 
and the roof girders and crane track girders, 
against the cheerless grey of the autumn sky, 
seemed to hover at an incredible height. Where 
the furnaers had stood loomed heaps of crumbled 
brick and twisted iron. 

From morning to night, they pottered about 
in the rubbish that was left of No. 1 furnace. 
For this work, each received a bowl of soup and 
three hundred grams of something called bread, 
baked of unknown ingredients, heavy as day and 
coarse as oilcake. 

That day, the visit of the authorities brought 
even more unpleasantness than usual. 

Sonderfiihrer Geiss, a tall, narrow-shouldered 
German, kicked over the portable iron stove at 
which the workers had been, trying to warm up. 
The stove tumbled onto Sasha’s l<5gs. setting his 
overalls on fire, and it was only with difficulty 
that the flame was beaten down. Geiss cursed them 
all for “Bolsheviks.” ITe fe,nouted interminably, 
both at the workers and at “meister” Valsky; 
and when he paused for breath, the “meister” 
carried on. Out of the flood of words, the work- 
pr«! comprehended little r':cept that sitting down 
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was not allowed; smocking was not allowed; and 
those who did their work badly would get no 
bread. 

As soon as Valsky and the German were gone, 
all four, as though by tacit consent, set to work 
rolling cigarettes. There was plenty to smoke, for 
Sasha brought in a whole potful of dry horse 
dung every morning. “Ilorselegs,” the manure 
cigarettes were called. 

“Damn idiots we were,” Opanasenko muttered 
harshly, drawing the thick, acrid smoke deep into 
his lungs. 

“Idiot yourself,” Dyatlov returned, rolling a 
second horscleg. “I was all ready to go, and then 
you had to butt in, willi your Svhys’ and ‘where 
tos.’ And here’s ‘where to’ for you!” 

The others laughed cheerlessly. 

“What are you grumbling about, anyway, Ip- 
polit Ye\'9ligneyevich? You haven’t lost anything,” 
said Lutsenko, with a caustic grin. “Your house 
is still there, and all your junk inside it. You 
stayed to take care of your belongings. Well, go 
ahead and take care of ’em!” 

“W’liat do you mean - 1 haven’t lost any- 
thing?” cried Opanasenko. “My quality, that’s what 
I’ve lost. My good name. Like an ingot that’s 
got left behind the rest of the tap. Who can tell 
what it is — good steel, or spoilage? When our 
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folks come back. ibcy’Il want to know: ‘Comrade 
head foreman, why did you stay behind?* No, 
they won’t call me comrade. ‘What sort of com- 
rade arc you?’ they'll say. ‘We disahlcil the shop, 
and you repaired it. We fought the Germans at 
the front and in the shops and plants. And you 
helped the Germans.* ** 

lie flung away the butt of his cigarette, as 
though it were to blame. 

“Yes,” Dyatlov said drearily. “That’s about 
how it looks. Take Dmitryuk. One foot in the 
eravo, and just the same he left. Even Vasya 
Buroi left, and we all know the kind he is. Row- 
ing over everything on earth! If the (fuotas were 
revised, he’d veil they were too big. When pay 
day came, he’d yell he got too little — fifteen 
hundred rubles wasn’t enough to suit him. At din- 
ner hour, he'd veil that the soup was thin, or 
the bread not baked right. Getting on the train, 
even, he yelled, because the best place wasn’t re- 
served for him. And yet, he left — and we stayed 
on. 

“He’ll row over everything out there too/* pul 
in Sasha gloomily. Gingerly he felt the burns 
on his legs. 

“Of course he will,” Lutsenko replied. “Only 
he’s out there. Here, now — just try it! Take 
Steblev, yesterday — he just pointed to his belt 
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when Ceiss went by, as if to say the eats were 
bad, and his belly was shrinking. And today—no 
Steblev! I hear he's in a camp now, behind 
barbed wire, under the open sky.” 

The wind whistled in the girders overhead, 
flapping the few scattered sheets that n^muiiied 
of the roof. A drizzling rain began to fall. Dyat- 
lov shivered. 

“If we could light a fire,” he said. 

“Try it,” Lutsenko told him. “They’ll warm 
you up fast enough. Didn’t you hear liekspillle 
yelling? Work, and you’ll be warm, he said. Only 
loafers freeze.” 

“Anyway, there was no chance for everyone 
to leave,” Opanasenko mumbled, still absorbed 
in his own prolilcm. 

“No, not for everyone,” Dyatlov returned. 
“But the ones that wanted to leave, did. And we 
stayed here, in the devil’s own mess. All on ac- 
count of you. you blasted fool!” He pointed ac- 
cusingly at Opanasenko. “And now wc have to 
work for the Germans!” 

“You’re a queer fellow, Ivan.” said Lutsenko. 
“Real queer. Lived to old age, and none the wiser 
for it! You work and suffer and I work and 
rejoice. Do you really think it’s the Germans we’re 
working for?” 

“Who else?” 
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“Our own people! By the time we get this 
rubbish cleared away, they’ll be marching back. 
Maybe sooner, even. And then we’ll start rebuild- 
ing. Do you think the Germans can rebuild all 
tliis? Nothing doing! Specially, with us around. 
They won’t ride far by harnessing us, I can tell 
you.” 

“Not far, you think?” asked Opanasenko, 
brightening. 

“Of course not! They’ll get off right where 
they started.” 

“It’s not only the harness that’s hell. There’s 
the bridle too. And they’ve got that tight and 
strong. All we can do is wait till our own folks 
come back and pull it off. And when they do, 
they’ll want to know: ‘Why did you stay be- 
hind?”’ 

“What matters isn’t who stayed behind, but 
how ihcy acted, ” Sasha remarked philosophically. 

“Yes, and you’ve acted just right!” grunted 
Opanasenko. “The rest of us couldn’t help our- 
selves. Tliey dragged us here. But yo-u Avent run- 
ning to their bureau, volunteering. A fine member 
of the Comsomol!” 

Sasha sniffed offcndedly, but held his tongue. 

The rain grew steadily heavier. Water trickled 
doAvn Opanasenko’s cap and under his collar. 
He shivered. 
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“Afraid of the Urals I was, on. account of 
the frosts,” he muttered, in a sort of self-flagel- 
lation, “At the furnaces it’s warm enough, even 
in the Urals. Out there, they’re working, making 
steel. Ah, when I remember - -testing the steel. 
Dip|)ing the spoon, and pouring out the metal. 
Maybe you’ll laugh at me, but — ^wcll, it makes 
my mouth water, like the smell of good food. 
They’re working, out there, and wc. . . .” He turned 
to indicate the heapcd-iip rubbish. “If we could 
only get the least little news from the front. If 
we could know how things are. going. I'here’s lots 
of talk in towm. but how can you tell what’s lies 
and what’s the truth?” 

Sasha looked up at him suddenly, with strange- 
ly searching eyes. Catching his glance, Opanasenko 
frowned. 

“Keep your mouth shut, youngster,” he said 
sharply. “Not a word about our talk, or you’ll he 
sorry. Sec?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

Resolving to remain in town, Valya Teplova 
had prepared her mind for capture, for concen- 
tration camp, for death. Only for one thing had 
she been unprepared: the torment of loneliness 
and inaction. 
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Her mother died. Tliey buried her, Valya and 
Darya Vasilyevna, in the back yard, in a coffin 
.they had made ihcniselvcs, not very expertly, out 
of the rotting hoards of the garden fence. Darya 
Vasilyevna stayed for a few days, trying, through 
her own lears to comfort Valya. All of Darya Va- 
silyevna's long life had been devoted to others: her 
husband, lier children, then Valya's ailing mother. 
Loving Valya as a daughter, she now poured out 
on her all the warmth of her motherly heart. 

At times, it seemed to Valya that she could 
have borne her grief more easily alone. Darya 
Vasilyevna leminded her too much of her mother: 
the .same kind eyes, the same caressing hands, 
even the same numiier of speaking; for. in their 
years of fricnd.ship, the two old women had un- 
conseioiisly absorbed from one anollier many pe- 
culiarities of ])liruse and intonation. 

Soon, however, Darya Vasilyevna went back 
to live ill the Teplovas’ house, which had been 
standing empty all these days. There was a large 
supply of coal there, still undiscovered by the 
Germans. Trudging out to the nearby villages 
with a .sack of coal, the oln woman would bring 
home, in exchange, now a pail of potatoes, now 
a siij)ply of dried maize. She went always alone, 
refusing to lake Valya with her lest the girl be 
seized by the Germans. 
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Now Valya saw Darya Vasilyevna only rarely, 
in llie intervals lietween these foraging excursions. 
For the first time in her life, she was alone, en- 
tirely alone. Hunger sapped her strength. Her knees 
trembled, and her head swain. Yet how happy 
would she have been, had hunger been .her only 
trial! Far worse was the fact that Maria did not 
come. This deprived her of all contact with the 
underground; for Valya had received strict orders, 
during their first meeting, not to sliow herself 
at Serdytik's. 

ITie shooting on the square, outside the Kom- 
niandaiitur, was a lieavy blow. Valya did not 
Ijelieve that Krainev was a traitor. He hail be- 
come the victim, she felt, of some fearful misiin- 
derslanding. Hut there came moments when she 
began to doubt; when she would shrink in hor- 
ror, haunted liy the face of that unknown com- 
lade who had shot Krainev and then iliing a hand 
grenade at the Germans. They had hung him, 
right there on the square. She alone, Valya felt, 
had been the cause of this comrade's death. Had 
she written to Krainev that day, everything would 
have turned out dilTerently. 

Gradually, she arrived at the conclusion that 
she must try to get across the front, as the only 
possible way out of her situation. 

One evening, coming from the well with a 
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pail of water, Valya felt a light touch on her 
shoulder. She turned, and slopped short in amaze- 
ment. It was Sasha — thin and ragged, but seem- 
ing cheerful enough nonetiieless. 

“Good evening, Valya,” he said, seizing her 
pail. 

Silently, they went up the path and into the 
house. 

Sasha sat down and looked around the bare, 
ugly room. He seemed quite satisfied with what 
he saw, 

“Working anywhere, Valya?” he asked. 

“Of course not! What a question!” 

Looking earnestly into her worn face, with 
the dirk circles under the eyes, he asked again: 

“Then what do you eat?” 

“Just about nothing.” 

Sasha produced a hunk of bread, wrapped in 
a newspaper. 

“Here, eat this,” he said, laying it down on 
the tal)le. 

Valya had had no food for two days, Darya 
Vasilyevna having lieen gone longer than usual. 
Taking tlie bread, Valya broke it in two and set 
one piece in front of Sasha. 

“And you, Sasha?” she asked. “Are you work- 
ing?” 

He nodded. Valya put down her bread. 
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“Caught in a roundup?” 

“No. I went to the employment bureau my- 
self. If you don’t go to work, you’ll die of hun- 
ger, even sooner than you will working. And this 
is no time for dying. There are things a person 
can do. Isn’t that so. Valya?” 

He glanced at her significantly. 

“It is, Sasha. Only — how?” 

“Valya, I need >our advice. I don’t know how 
Ic go about things.” 

“I don’t know either,” she answered simp- 

ly- 

“I don’t know. You don’t know. He doesn't 
know,” Sasha chanted softly. “In the singular, 
it’s pretty bad. Let’s try the plural. We don’t 
know. You don’t know. They — know! That sounds 
better! They do know, Valya, isn’t that so?” 

Valya understood. He did not believe that it 
was only her mother’s illness that had kept her 
in town. He was conrideiil that she, the loader of 
his Comsomol unit, must be connected with the 
underground. Always so unruly, so impatient of 
authority, the lioy was now eager for advice and 
guidance. 

It was a bitter pill; but she could not tell 
him what had happened. She did not have the 
right. And even had she been free to tell him, 
she would most probably not have done so. 
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She pretended that she did not grasp his 
meaning. 

After a silenee, he asked crisply; 

“Do you get the communiques?” 

“Our communiques? Sasha! Do you?” 

He began to recite the latest news froi:^ the 
front, keeping as closely as he could to the terse 
style of the radio broadcasts. As he spoke, he 
saw her face change, her eyes light up. 

And when, in conclusion, he pronounced im- 
])rcssivcl>: “Soviet Information Bureau” — she 
s])rang up and, throwing her arms around him, 
kissed him joyfully. Overcome with embarrass- 
ment. he sal stillly on his chair, hiding his hands 
behind him for fear of soiling her blouse. 

“How do you get it?” 

“From a fellow I know.” 

“And he?” 

“From a fellow he knows.” 

Valya hit her lip. 

“Do >oii trust me. Sasha?” she asked. 

Did he trust her? Of course he trusted her. 
And loved her, too, as an elder sister who had 
done much to make a m.m of him; as an elder 
comrade, at once solicitous ^nd demanding. How 
often Valya had had to reprove him for his 
boyish pranks! At one time, she had actually giv- 
en him up, and proposed his expulsion from the 
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Comsomol; but afterwards, seeing how earnestly 
lie tried to mend his ways, she had stood up for 
him when the question was discussed at the Town 
(loininittce, and, in view of her championship, 
his expulsion had not been confirmed. 

“I trust you, Valya — trust you more than I do 
myself. Hut I’ve given my Comsomol word of 
honour, so you sec liow it is. You’re not insult- 
ed, are you?” 

“No, I’m not insulted,” she said, smiling. “I 
see how it is.” 

“Well, tlien, here’s the point, Valya. The fel- 
lows have a radio. Not a very good one: a crys“ 
lal sel, home made. Only we don’t know what to 
do about leaflels. 'Fhat’s where we need your ad- 
vice. There’s no sense pasting them up. We’ve 
tried it. The polilsais inspect the streets every 
morning, and scrape the leaflets off. And anyone 
they find reading ’em gets pulled in. And the Ger- 
mans are even worse than the politsais. They just 
shoot on the spot. I Avas thinking maybe we ought 
to put 'em in people’s mailboxes.” 

“\^'ho ever looks in their mailboxes now? 
What for?” 

Sasha hung his head shamefacedly. 

After some reflection, Valya said: 

“Look, Sasha — it’s only three days to Novem- 
ber seventh. There must be leaflets that day. And 
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not just dropped around in back yards, either. 
That may be all right for later on, but not for 
our holiday. We have to get them out on a mass 
scale, demonstratively- -something people will rc- 
mt'inber. Nut only our own people, but the Ger- 
mans. too. Think, Sasha, boy! Try to think of 
something!” 

Think as he might, however, Sasha could find 
no solution. Valya, sunk in thought, crinkled 
her forehead and bit her lips. Suddenly, she 
smiled. 

‘"Cot it?” he cried eagerly. 

“No, Sasha, not yet,” she answered, shaking 
her head. “Come around again tomorrow, at about 
this time. Perhaps Til think of something by 
then.” 

Serdyuk opened the door to Valya’s knock. 
For some time, he stood stifliy at the threshold, 
as though to block the way. Then, jerkily, he 
moved aside and let her in. Clearly, he had no 
desire to see her. 

“I have news, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Valya said, 
dropping into a chair, though he had not invit- 
ed her to be scaled. “There’s a group of young 
people who have a radio. One of the boys came 
to me for advice. They don’t know what to do 
about leaflets. I asked for a day to think it over, 



and — well, here I am. I must tell him something 
this evening.” 

Serdyuk put a few questions about Sasha, and 
then, in the same casual tune, eii<|uired whether 
she had told the boy of her connection with the 
underground. 

‘"Ilow can you ask, Andrei Vasilyevich?’’ 
she cried indignantly. ‘‘What do you take me 
for?” 

“What can I take you for, once you've refused 
to help us do away with a traitor?” Serdyuk 
returned, thinking it best to conic openly to the 
point, 

“I know Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said. “1 
don’t believe he’s a traitor.” 

“You thought highly of Krainev, didn’t you?’* 
asked Serdyuk, 

“Very. Both as my superior, and . . . well, 
personally.” 

Softened by her straightforward reply, Ser- 
dyuk went on, more gently: 

“Perhaps that’s why you....” 

“Perhaps,” Valya broke in, flushing painfully. 
“Pve thought and thought about it, asked myself 
over and over if it wasn’t simply that. But I still 
think as I did. He wasn’t intending to stay, I 
know. lie sent his little boy East with our people. 
And he urged me to go, too. Sincerely. And then— - 
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be stayed. There’s something behind it that I can’t 
make out. lie was supposed to speak over the 
radio, but he didn’t. You acted hastily, it seems 
to me.” 

Serdyuk was taken aback by the frank con- 
dcmrialioii in her eyes. 

“It wasn’t our work.” he said. “It was an act 
of individual terrorism. And, precisely for that 
reason, it was a failure. A life for a life is too 
dear a price to pay. None of the Germans got 
more than a few scratches. However, there’s no 
good discussing it now. Time will show which 
of us was right.” 

He was silent for a while. Then he asked: 

“Do you want to help us?” 

“Andrei Vasilyevich! Aren’t you ashamed, to 
doubt me so? Since the day Comrade Kravchenko 
sent me to you, I belong entirely to the under- 
ground. But let’s get back to those leaflets. Here’s 
my plan.” 

And she explained to Serdyuk the idea which 
had struck her the day before. 

“Are you sure it will work out technically?” 
he asked. 

“Positive, Andrei Vasilyevich.” 

“Go to it, then. Only carefully! If it fails, 
come around again, and well try and think up 
something else.” 
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When she had left, Serdyuk sat for a long 
time motionless, sunk in thought. He could not 
but admit to himself that he. too, lacked clarity 
in the matter of Krainev. A mysterious business! 

On November seventh, the Germans redoubled 
their watchfulness. Patrols ])aced the streets, and 
fighter planes darted overhead all day. 

Towards noon, the officer on duly burst into 
PfauPs office, without knocking, and shouted: 

“Leaflets!” 

Pfaul shrugged his shoulders, frowning. This 
was nothing new. Leaflets appeared in every oc- 
cupied Soviet town, and ho had come to regard 
them as an inevitable evil. 

“Wlicre?” ho asked composedly, glancing iron- 
ically up at the officer’s frightened fao(\ 

“In the air! Dropping right out of the sky!” 

PfauPs eyebrows lifted. 

“Tell me no children’s tales,” he exclaimed 
angrily. Put he got up and went out of doors to 
see for himself. 

What the officer had told him was true. 

Some minutes past, in broad daylight, leaflets 
had appeared over ihc town. Al first, no one had 
noticed them. Fluttering across the bright blue of 
the cloudless sky, they had resembled a flock of 
soaring pigeons. Soon, however, many of them 
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went to the employment bureau as a volunteer. 
Well, my dears, happy holiday!” 

And, turning lo his wife, he kissed her three 
times, in ihe old Russian way — a sudden ten- 
derness that brought the tears to her eyes. 

For three days, special watchers scanned the 
skies until their eyes smarted with weariness. 
Nothing happened. On the fourth day, leaflets 
floated down once more. Again the wind was 
from the East. The watchers were severely rep- 
rimanded. The leaflets appeared yet again, and 
still the watchers could not sav where from. 

Pfaiil was beside himself. Unable to offer 
any explanation, he could only bleat helplessly 
into the lelejihone in respon.se to the regional 
Kommandanl’s intricate profrinity. 

At length, one of the watchers appeared at 
the Kommandanliir and reported lliaf the leaflt-ls 
came from the end smokestack of the open-hearth 
shop. Striding up to the soldier, Pfaiil sniffed 
siisjucioiisly. But the man was entirely soljcr. 

The Konirnandant ord'Tcd an ambush set in- 
.«side the slack. For several days, the soldiers 
waited, shivering and cursing in the piercing draft. 
Then the leaflets apficared again. This lime they 
were seen to issue from the stack of No. 3 furnace. 
The Kommandant ordered posts set up in all 
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the open-hearth' stacks. The very next morning 
the leaflets came again, fluttering up past the 
frightened soldiers, like a swarm of bats, out of 
the darkness of the flue. 

Pfaul sent for Smakovsky and Valsky, and 
went with them to the open-liearth shop. Guess- 
ing, at last, where the secret lay, Valsky thrust 
a sheet of paper into the opening of the flue. A 
few seconds later, his sheet of paper flew out 
at the top of the stack. The riddle was solved. 
Posis were set up outside the stacks as well, be- 
side the shutters. Then the leaflets appeared from 
the stack of the sintering plant. 

Frantic with rage, Pfaul ordered posts es- 
tablished in every stack throughout the works. 
All the flues were hastily bricked up. 

Sasha was upset. 

“We’ve reached the end of our tether,” he 
told Valya glumly. “The Fritzes are airing them- 
selves in all the stacks.” 

“That was only to be expected,” Valya re- 
plied. “Now we’ll have to start pasting. Hut the 
main thing is done: the Icaflrts are expected, and 
read. And you know, Sasha, they’ve got to appear 
daily. We’ll paste them on the inner side of 
fences, and along the stairways of the big apart- 
ment houses.” 



'"It’s a shame to lose our air mail system, 
though,” said Susha regretfully. “Especially the 
stack in the sintering plant. It’s a fine stack, the 
tallest at the works. It’s hard to get to, of course, 
hut the draft is so good it pulls your Irit off, and 
you feel as if you’d go flying up yourself in 
another minute. How on earth those Fritzes stand 
it, I don’t know.” He laughed. “After three 
minutes of it, your teeth begin to chatter like 
Valsky’s used to, down in the slit trench!” 

“One thing you’ve got to keej) in mind,” Valya 
told him. "Pasting is much more dangerous. You’ll 
have to pick the very best of the youngsters who 
co|)y out the leaflets: the kind that can hold out 
against anything, in case they’re caught.” 

“There’s plenty such. I’ve got some fine 
helpers.” 

“Arc you sure you’re* not overestimating 
them?” 

“Of course! Take Yura, for instance. His 
radio means more than life to him, now, yet 
he turned it over to you without a word.” 

“‘More than life!’” Valya repeated, laugh- 
ing. “What fine words you’ve learned to use!” 

“Of course it means more,” Sasha returned 
indignantly. “You know what the Germans do 
if they find a radio. They shoot you on the 
spot. And just the same, Yura didn’t turn his 
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in, or break it up. Well, and anyway, if any- 
one does break down, nothing terrible can come 
of it. None of them knows who the others are, 
so the only one they can give away is me.” 

Valya looked at him intently. 

“In any case,” she said, “youM belter leave 
me their addresses. If anything should happen, 
ril take your place.” 

“Can you hold out, Valya, no matter what 
they do?” he asked gravely, looking enquiringly 
into her eyes; and Valya suddenly realized how 
he had matured. 

“Yes, Sasha,” she answered, gravely as he 
had asked. “FIl hold out against anything they 
can do, and even more.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

One afternoon new hands, caught in a round- 
up on the market place, w'ere herded into the 
oprn-hearlh shop. Scanning their gaunt faces, Lu- 
tsenko reroc:nizrd one of the newcomers — a col- 
lective farmer from his native village. 

“Fedya!” he called. 

The collective farmer looked up glumly. 
Then recognizing Lutsenko, he came hurrying up. 

“Petrol Is it you?” 



“Yes, worse luck.” 

“I’d never have guessed. You’re skinny as 
a lath.” 

“I’ll be skinnier, yet. Ifs only two -months, 
and how many more months we still have to 
wait before tlie Red Army gets back! How are 
things out in the village?” 

“There isn't any village. They burnt it 
down, the swine. Down to the ground.” 

“No! And where’s my brother?” . 

“The Germans took him off, the devil knows 
wliere to. Tliey shipped everyone in different 
direelions.” 

“Did his house burn too?” 

“I tell you, everything was burnt down to 
the ground. Notliing left but the chimneys, 
sticking up like crosses in a cemetery. Even the 
women and children — they shipped them all off.” 

Lutsenko hung his head, Ye.ar after year, 
he had spent his vacations in the country, with 
his brother, invariably turning doivn the trips 
to health resorts offered him by the trade 
union committee. “I’ll never believe,” he had 
liked to say, “lint anv health resort can do a 
man more good than our folks’ collective 
farm.” 

The other workers luid come up closer, at- 
tracted by the conversation. 



*‘What was the trouble over?” Lutsenko asked, 
his eyes on the ground. 

“Well, it was this way. Five days or so, 
it was. after our troops left, some German came 
around, with a hunch of soldiers to keep him 
safe. He appointed a starosta. Vasil Prokopich — 
remenfber him? The one lliat stayed out of the 
collective farm the longest.” 

“Yes, I remember him, all right.” 

“They started peacefully enough: divided up 
the land, something like ten hectares to a 
family.” 

“And you were tickled pink, I suppose, you 
old dirt-grubher!” put in Lutsenko viciously, 
glaring at liis fellow countryman. “I still re- 
member how you used to say, ‘Ekh. if I had some 
land! Five or six hectares, to hold on to till 
I die!’” 

The collective farmer spat disgustedly. 

“You’ve got a mean memory, Pclro,” he 
said. “Those times are dead and buried. And if 
you think I was tickled, I can tell you things. . . . 
What was there to be tickled about? The Ger- 
mans didn’t give us any tractors. They took 
all our horses. Nothing left but cows — the ones 
that were hidden properly. What could we do — 
hitch our dogs to the plough? And anyway, the 
Germans shot all the dogs. It’s a funny thing. 
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ihe way the dogs hate those Germans! The 
minute they see one, they’re like to snap 
tlieir chains, they're so wild to get at him. 
Can there be some instinct tells them a Nazi’s a 
thief?'’ 

“Umpli! Get hack to the story,” Lutsenko 
put in. “What happened after that?” 

“After ih'ut? It happened this way. Before 
the week was out, a wliolc column of trucks 
came rolling uj). On Saturday, that was. And 
another German, in a touring car. Shorter than 
the first one, he was, and broader in the shoul- 
ders. . . .” 

“Get back to the story, will you,” Lutsenko 
shouted. “W'hat do I care who was shorter, and 
who was broader? Tell us what happened.'’ 

“W'ell, and they burnt the village down,” 
the collective fanner returned olTcndedly, and 
fell silent, seemingly absorbed in contemplation 
of the huge hole in his boot. 

Lutsenko glared at him furiously. 

“Stop interrupting, can’t you?” demanded 
Opanasenko, who, like the others, iVad been lis- 
tening with interest. “Let the man talk. He’s 
got heartache enough, you can see.” 

“All right,” Lutsenko agreed, more quietly. 
“Go ahead, then, Fedya. Only try and keep to 
the point.” 
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“Suppose we sit down?” suggested the col- 
lective farmer, glancing at a nearby heap of 
bricks. “My feet ache so, I can hardly stand.” 

Lutsenko laughed. 

“Try it,” he said, “if youVe anxious to gel 
kicked behind. I’m not going to.” 

“Do they beat you up here, too, then?” 

“What did you think, friend?” demanded 
Dyatlov. “That theyVe a different breed, here 
in town? The Germans are Germans, wherever 
they go. Fritzes. See?” 

Sasha, who had been watching the newcomer 
steadily, chuckled under his breath. 

“Well,” the collwtivc farmer continued, “this 
same Fritz, he stood up in his car and said ho 
was come for grain. Our grain, yon see. Ho 
wanted us to turn it over. So Vasil Prokopich. 
being the starosta, he came out and said, ‘Look 
here, Herr. You gave us the land. Of course it 
was ours anyway, but thanks, just the same, for 
not taking it away. Only as far as the grain’s 
concerned — it wasn't f'rown on your land. It was 
grown on our own. collective, land. When wc grow 
a harvest on your land, why, we'll be very pleased 
to turn over anything that’s due. But the grain 
we’ve got now — you have no claim on it. You 
weren’t here when it was sown, nor when it was 
harvested, either.’ That’s what our starosta said, 
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and nothing bad about it. Only that Fritz jumped 
out of his car like mad, and slashed Vasil 
Prokopich right across the face with a horsewhip, 
50 the blood came sjmrting. Well, and you 
know Vasil Prokopich. Ciontrary as they come. 
It was contrariness kept him out of the collec- 
tive farm so long. Contrariness with him, and 
crankiness with me. There was a pair of us. • • . 
That whip made him sec red, and ho caught 
the Fritz on the ear and sent him flying. And 
that was when the circus started. They sho't 
Vasil Prokopich on the spot. The people all 
began to run, and the Fritzes let go on the 
croud with their automatics. Then they drove 
us all out in the fields, and set the village on 
(ire from all sides, and shipped everybody off 
ill different directions. I managed to get away, 
but the rest of the folks....” 

Sasha jerked Lutsenko's arm. T.utscnko looked 
up. and sot hastily to work, with a brief com 
mand to iiis follow countryman; 

“Come on. swing that pick!” 

The collective farmer slarod bowildoredly. 

Smakovsky was approLjhing them across the 
shop, with Lyutov fidgeting around him. 

Stopping some distance off. the works mam 
ager pushed back his hat and looked the men 
over with every appeannee of disgust. 



“Poor work,” he said, very loudly. 

“The work’s as good as the food,” came 
someone’s voice, ringing out over the sudden 
clatter of picks and shovels. 

“Is there any tiling wrong with the food?” 
the works manager enquired. 

“Taste it and see,” the same voice replied. 

Lyutov darted forward, trying to detect the 
speaker. 

“For this sort of work, you’ll get no food 
at all,” the manager declared. “And talk like 
that will land you in concentration camp. It’s 
about time you forgot the old order of things. 
There’s a new order now.” 

He turned away, and Lyutov scurried to 
his Slide. 

“That was Lutsenko grumbling,” he said, whis- 
pering. although they were now loo far for the 
workers to hear him. “It’s Opanasenko spoils every- 
thing around here.” He glanced sidewise, fur- 
tively, at the former head foreman, who wa-* 
carrying two small bricks from one heap to 
another with obviously exaggerated effort. “He 
stayed of his own free will. Nobody asked him. 
And now he won’t work himself, and won’t let 
anyone else work either.’’ 

Lyutov was determined to gain the post of 
head foreman, should the works resume opera- 
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tioii; and Upanaseiiko, as blie only other qualified 
steelman who had remained in town, was a pos- 
sible rival. 

The works manager found only one crew to 
please his e)c; and it was a small one — ^five 
men in all. Kce])ing far apart from the other 
workers, these five tried their hardest to gain 
the approval of the authorities. They were work- 
ers who had ofl'ered their services voluntarily. 
At first, Valsky had appointed them all fore- 
men. Two (lays later, however, one of them— 
the most ofTicious — had been injured by a steel 
ingot, “accidentally” dropped; and another had 
been openly threatened. As a result, preferring 
safety to honours, they had retired to less con- 
spicuous activity. 

After watching them for a while, Smakovsky 
looked in at the dining room. Here the air stank 
as in a garbage dump, and he turned hurriedly 
aAvay, with barely a glance at the heaps of half- 
decayed potato peelings that occupied the lard- 
er shelves. 

In the barrack assigned as dormitory, he 
found a hot stove in the corner contending vainly 
with the cold wind, which poured in relentlessly 
through glassless windows. A ragged youngster 
was at work with hanimcr and nails, trying to 
stop up the gep'.ig windows with holey sheet iron. 
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Further, Smakovsky had had it in mind to 
inspect the power station. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. The station was guarded by a 
special SS detail, which bluntly refused him 
admittance. His documents as works manager 
made no impression on the commanding officer. 
Despite all pleas and arguments, the door was 
slammed in his face. 

As soon as Smakovsky and Lyutov were gone, 
the workers dropped their tools and sat down, 
on lieajjs of brick or overturned barrows. 

“What do you say we read some newspa- 
pers?” Sasha proposed, rolling a dung cigarette. 
“What newspapers?” asked Opanasenko. 
“The Donelsky Vestnik.^^ 

Opanasenko glanced at Sasha warily. 

He had always been fond o>f the boy, pleased 
by his spirit and enterprise at work, and even 
by his unruly ways. Having no son of his own. 
he had regarded Sasha with feelings close akin 
to envy, “If I had a boy like that,” he had often 
reflected, “Pd teach him all I know — make a 
foreman of him in two years! Fd cure his wild- 
ness, all right. He's wild because he's got no 
father. How can a mother keep that kind in hand?” 
Since the Germans had come, Opanasenko had 
turned away from Sasha, the “volunteer,” with 
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disgusted hostility ; but of late, convinced that 
the boy kept the workers’ talk in the shop strict- 
ly to himself, he had begun to regard him with 
more friendly eyes. 

“All right, boy. Read ahead/’ said Dyatlov. 
‘‘Wc’il get hell again if they catch us smoking, 
but they can’t say anything if we’re reading that 
rag. It"s llieir own paper.” 

'Genuine Personal Liberty,’ ” Sashia read out. 
and paused tQ clear his throat. 

The Avorkers exchanged glances. 

“Well, Avell,’’ said Dyatlov encouragingly. “It 
certainly does sound interesting!” 

“ The great German army has brought the 
Ukrainian people genuine liberation,’ ” Sasha 
continued loudly, “‘At long last, wc can be our 
own masters, and choose our occujiations at wdll. 
Anyone is free to establish his own workshop, 
mill, or factory. Taxes have been abolished. We 
may forget them to the end of time. The new 
order is based on the principle of inviolability 
of private property. This gives full scope to 
private initiative. Develop commercial activities 
more energetically! Tradesmen and manufacturers 
arc entitled to high incomes precisely because they 
arc not rank-and-file philistines, but leaders, ac- 
tivists. We may say more: in present conditions, 
they are great men, vdiicles of culture and 



civilization. They carry out a noble mission. We 
already ha\')e a number of private stores; but 
what is holding up our remaining entrepreneurs? 
True, there is great dilTiculty in obtaining mer- 
chandise. But it must be procured, from the bot- 
tom of the sea if necessary. . . .’ ” 

‘‘That’s enough of that!” put in Opanasenko. 
“There’s no deep-sea divers here. We’re ‘rank-and 
file Philistines,’ every one of us. ‘From the 
bottom of the sea!’” He snorted derisively. 

“All right,” said Sasha, laying the paper 
aside and taking up another. “Let's try the an- 
nouncements. then. Here’s a big one: ‘Universal 
Labour Service for Civilian Population.'” 

The announcement was set in very small 
type, and Sasha had difliculty in making it out 
in the unlit shop. 

“‘I command,’” he read slowly. “‘First: 
all residents of the “Donetz” Oberfcldkommaii’ 
dantiir are liable to laliour .service, from the age 
of fourteen. Second: conuseqnenlly, said residents 
are obliged to obey any working orders which 
may be issued by the employment bureau. If 
so ordered, they are obliged to go to work away 
from their place of residenre. Third: actions 
violating this order arc punishable by fine, im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property, or two or 
more of these penalties simultaneously.’” 
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‘^hat do they mean, simultaneously?" de- 
manded the collective farmer, who had seemed 
half asleep on his pile of bricks. “You can’t 
take two skins off one ox." 

Sasha read on : 

“ ‘Penalty of death may be imposed. Signed, 
Oberfcldkommaiidant voii Claire, General of In- 
fantry.’ " 

Folding up the newspaper, he put it away 
and produced still another, 

“Svetlana’s over fifteen," said Opanasen- 
ko thoughtfully. “Why, slices still a baby! And 
here they say — fourteen. Yes, it’s nicely put. 
Page one: personal liberty, and page two — 
hmph!’’ 

The others made no comment. Sa^a began 
a new article. 

“ ‘In conneolion with the arrival of Herr 
land dir(*ctor, the home of the starosta in the 
village of Petrovka was adorned with the trident 
— the Ukrainian arms. . . .”’ 

“Hold on! Tliere’s no trident in the Ukrain- 
ian arms,” put in ^-fUtsenko. 

“That’s the arms of the Ukrainian national- 
ists," Opanasenko explained. 

“Well, why don’t they say so, then: national.- 
ist, not Ukrainian. Our Ukrainian arms are the 
sickle and hammer." 
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Sasha continued imperturbably: 

*. . .with the trident — the Ukrainian arms — 
and a portrait of the Fuhrer. Before the trident, 
on a special elevation, stood a wooden swastika, 
signifying that the Ukrainian nation belongs to 
Ihc great Aryan race. . . .”* 

Opanasenko sprang to his feet, exclaiming: 
“To the Aryan race? The Ukrainians? They’ve 
got another guess coming!” 

“ ‘Herr land director,’ ” Sasha continued, 
“ ‘explained the difference between the old and 
the new order in the coiiniryside. . . ” 

“Drop it!” said Liilsenko. “There’s the dif- 
ference for you, with more Iioles on than clothes.” 
And he pointed at his fellow countryman, now 
fast asleep on the bricks. 

Sasha broke off. Tliis ailicle had not l)een 
marked for reading, lie had started it on the spur 
of the moment, feeling that Lut^senko’s fellow 
countr>nian offered an excellent object lesson on 
the new order in the countryside. 

Articles and announcements had been selected 
and numbered in such order ns to bring out their 
glaring contradictions. Valya said she had marked 
them herself: but the handwriting was not hers. 
Valya’s writing was always neat and small, whereas 
the articles were numbered in a large, sprawl- 
ing hand. Sasha asked no questions. He realized 



that he was helping the underground Party 
organization, and this redoubled his spirit and 
confidence. 

“Go on reading, sonny,” said the cautious 
Dyatlov. “If they catch us doing nothing, we’ll 
get no bread again.” 

“For the Lord’s sake,” Opanasenko pleaded, 
“give us a little rest. This stuff is poison. It 
stinks.” 

Blit Sasha, beginning a new article, read 
inexorably on: 

“ ‘Model order and cleanliness reign in the 
camps for Red Army men — ^prisoners of war. 
Despite food difficulties, the camp administration 
provides extra rations for the wounded.* ” 

“Wonderful rations,” put in Lutsenko. “Three 
of them jumped out of a third-floor . window, 
yesterday, they were so well-fed.” 

“I ran tell you where their rations come 
from.” said an elderly worker in ragged over- 
alls, who had not said a word in all this time. 
“They’ve started a tallow meltery out in our 
selllemenl, and they drag in all the carrion they 
can find- horses, a.id do'g.s, and the devil knows 
what else. There’s such a stink in the whole 
neighbourhood, it’s just impossible to stand. The 
folks even went to the municipal board. tt> get' 
the place closed down or moved out of to-wn. 
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But they say — no, private enterprise must be 
encouraged. Well, and that’s where they get the 
rations for the camp. You have to pinch your 
nose a mile away. And that’s what they’re sup- 
posed to eat.” 

lie spat disgustedly. 

This Sasha had not known. After the article 
on model conditions in the camp, he had been 
planning to read an item concerning war pris- 
oners shot down in attempting escape. Now there 
was no nerd for this. 

I-yutov came in sight, returning from his 
round of inspection. Dyatlov jerked Sasha’s arm. 
muttering: 

“Head, sonny, read.’" 

While Sasha was unfolding a new paper. 
l.\utov came up and stood w^aiting. all allention. 
What were they reading? A leaflet? 

There was no time to search for the next 
numbered article. Sasha began to redd the- firsi 
thing that caught his eye. 

“ ‘The municipal board reminds all taxpayers 
that arrears on former state taxes —ground rent. 
caUlc lax, income tax, and lax for cultural de- 
velopment — ^must be paid immediately.’” 

“Wlial do you mean, spreading lies like 
that,” 'demanded Lyutov. Striding up to Sasha, 
ho wrenched the paper from his hands and tore 
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it up. ‘"Taxes are done away with for good. I 
read it myself, in No. 5.” 

“Tliat was No. 5,” Sa^tha retorted, “and this 
is No. 10.” 

“There can’t be any collecting of old taxes 
now. ril make you stop poisoning people’s 
minds, you little son-of-a-bitch.” 

Opanasenko laid a heavy hand on Lyutov’s 
shoulder. 

“You, mcister,” he said, “don’t you tear that 
paper. It’s the Germans’ paper, put out by the 
new authorities. I can lieat you up for that, and 
never fear. And you’ll have the Gestapo to answer 
to. We’ro having a talk here all about the new 
order, and you come interfering.” 

“But it's lies,” Lyulov insisted — -more quietly, 
however. Bending, he began to gather up the 
torn newspaper. 

“What do you mean — lies?” demanded Sasha, 
growing bolder still. “Here, take another and read 
for yourself. Only don’t tear it this time. Look, 
this one's about taxes too.” 

Pie pointed to one of the announcements in 
small type. 

“Go ahead! Bead it out loud!” the workers 
cried. 

Lyutov read rapidly: 

“^Certain institutions and private individuals 
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hold the opinion that taxes need no longer be 
paid. This opinion is erroneous, and liable to 
severe punishment. Standartkomniandant.’ ” 

The workers guffawed. The crcslfallcn “mcis- 
ter” sat down and ran through the announcement 
again, this time to himself. 

“Keep going. Sasha.” Opanasenko commanded. 
“How can we get on without knowing all the 
orders of thfe new authorities?” 

Claneing now and again at Lyiitov, in open 
triumph. Sasha read out an order of the army 
commissary directing that watches and warm 
clothing he turned in for ilie nse of the German 
army; an order from the Kommandant levying 
wagons and carts: an order from the municipal 
board levying stuffed furniture. 

“Here’s one you craii earn something on,” 
he continued, and read an order from the com- 
mander of the “Sud” rear-line territory, levying 
empty barrels, with a payment of 100 grams of 
millet per })arrel. 

“And here’s another.’' Sasha seemed inde- 
fatigable. “ The civilian commissary orders the 
population to turn in articles needed for auto- 
mobile transport: old lyres, tubes, rubber, rub- 
ber overshoes, fats and oils.’ ” 

“Don’t they want horse tails too?” asked 
Lutsenko caustically. 





“Hey! Cut the foolisliiicss!” Lyutov shouted. 
“Watch wliat you’re saying!” 

Bill Sasha put in: 

“Why not? They need horse tails just as 
much as anything else.” 

And, after a brief search, he took up one of 
the papers and read out: 

“ ‘All special agents are ordered to make the 
rounds of the households and clip the horses’ 
manes and tails. Tails are to be clipped one hand- 
hreadth below the last vertebra. Manes, no more 
than five centimetres from the root. Land office of 
the territorial land eomniaiid.*” 

Through scrcwcd-iip eyes, Opanasenko watched 
the look of growing consternation on the “mcisler’s” 
face. 

Sasha made iip his mind to drive the lesson 
home. 

“By the Avay,” he asked, “have you got a 
cow?” 

He knew very well that Lyutov had a cow 
and ealf. which he had brought lionve from 
somewhere on his reappearance, the day after 
the Germans entered the town. 

“Yes. but a lot of good it does me. I’ve 
nothinff to feed it with, and it won’t live^ 
long,” Lyutov replied, in an effort to gain sym- 
pathy. 
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"'See you don’t let it die,” Sasha warned him 
solicitously. ‘There's on order about cows in 
here, too. Anyone who lets their cattle die will 
be severely punished.” 

“Too bad for you, meister!” exclaimed Lu- 
tsenko, making no effort to conceal his eiijoymciiL. 
‘They’ll clip your cow's tail off, and then, if it 
dies, they’ll lake bolh hides— > ours, and the cow’s.’' 

Springing up, Lyiitov shouted: 

“Come on, come on, get back to work! You’ve 
had enough. Of all bhc things you pick to read!” 

Reluctantly, the workers look up llieir shovels 
and barrows. 

Sasha usually walked home from work alone 
That evening, as he passed through the gates, 
Opanasenko caught up with liini. 

“Bring around some more of those papers, 
sonny,’’ he said. “You know liow' to read, all 
right. And why don’t you come out to my place, 
some time? Svetlana gets no company, day in, 
day out. It’s lonely for her. We’ll have some 
tea, and talk things over.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

Alexei Ivanovich P>riii was a reserved and 
untalkalive man. His face, phlegmatically com- 
posed — his light, expressionless eyes — his low. 
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toneless voice, were not of a type that is easily 
remembered. Meeting him for the first time, peo- 
ple would forget him as soon as he was out of 
siglil. Meeting him again, they would not recog- 
nize him. 

Pyrin worked as master mechanic in the com- 
hustion bureau, where his interests were confined 
to the functioning of the control apparatus. For 
eight years, he had served as dues collector in his 
trade union group; but all attempts to draw him 
more actively into social life had failed. lie 
attended meetings regularly, but bad never been 
heard to speak at one. 

Knowing his job to perfection, he easily 
eliminated all trouble arising in the most intri- 
cate apparatus. A passion for minute, painstak- 
ing labour, inherited from his father, who had 
been a watchmaker, would often keep him in the 
shops long after hours, bringing to rights some 
particularly capricious mechanism. He look great 
pleasure in repairing clocks and watches. Simple 
jobs did not interest him; but he would sit up 
all night, if need be, over some complicated prob- 
lem. 

At the works, when he had a free moment, 
he liked to visit the shops and watch the differ- 
ent apparatus in operation. Wliat especially attract* 
ed him was the new system of automatie thermal 
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regulation recently installed in the open-hearth 
■hop. Watching from a distance, he would smile 
condescendingly at the important air of the melter. 
pacing up and down beside the furnace. A good 
half of the melter's work was done for him by 
automatic appliances. And Pyrin would reflect: 

‘Think it*s you tliat runs that furnace? No! 
I run it. It's my eyes, the ardornetert«. that sc% 
into the inmost secrets; my nose, the gas analyz- 
er, that tests the smoke; my hands that regulate 
the amoiunt of air, set and reset the instruments. 
A single appliance out of order, and all youi 
fine importance will go flying!” 

Hut the instruments seldom went out of order; 
and Pyrin was seldom remembered. 

For several years. Alexei Ivanovich had shared 
an apartment with the Zambergs, who looked on 
him almost as one of their family. 

Zamberg was called to the colours at the very 
outset of the war. In parting, he requested Pyrin 
to lend a helping hand, should it be needed, to 
his wife. Faina Solomonovna, and the two little 
girls. 

Pvrin nodded silently. 

Wlien evacuation began, Alexei Ivanovich and 
Faina Solomonovna firmly made up their minds 
to leave. Not even when three-year-old Nina, the 
Zambergs’ younger daughter, came down with 
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•scarlet fever, did their decision change. But a 
few days later Lida, the elder daughter, also 
fell ill; and Faina Solomonovna began to waver. 
At first the evacuation trains bad included spe- 
cial sleeping cars for the sick; but by the time 
Lida's illness was diagnosed, these were gone. 
Now the trains were made up entirely of freight 
cars. Tearfully, Faina Solomonovna decided to 
stay, despite Lida's pleas and protests. Pyrin 
decided to stay with them. 

“It’s fate, little Lida,” he told his sobbing 
fa\ourite. “We’ll get along somehow. A watch- 
maker will never starve. He’ll always be able to 
help others along.” 

They did not speak aloud of the real trouble 
that was gnawing at their hearts. It was too fear- 
ful for speech, too fearful even for thought. 

After the German occupation of the town, 
Pyrin found employment in a private watch re- 
pairing shop. Only now did he realize how at- 
tached he had become to the comrades with whom 
he had worked so many years; how necessary to 
his well-being was the consciousness of useful 
labour, well and hoi.2stIy performed. But he did 
not return to the works. He would not help the 
Germans. 

Soon the Jewish congregation which the Ger- 
mans had organized in the town issued announce- 
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mcnts calling upon all Jews to register imme- 
diately. Pyrin was far more upset by this than 
Faina Solomonovna. Try as he might to dissuade 
her from registering, she insisted stubbornly: 

“it’s an order, and I must obey. I don’t want 
any trouble. Everyone’s registering. Am I better 
than others? The congregation has a good lead- 
er — old Gollzman, the one llial kept a store once, 
years ago. He's a smart old man. He knows 
what’s what, and he won’t betray us.” 

And next day, slipping quietly out of the 
house, Faina Solomonovna went to the registra- 
tion office. She came home happier, thinking the 
danger averted. 

Kelurning from work, one evening. Pyrin found 
the apartment empty. Enquiring next door, he 
learned that the Germans liad taken Faina Solo- 
monovna and little Nina. Neighbours, however, 
had managed to rescue Lida. Blue-eyed and fair- 
haired, she did not look Jewish, and they had 
persuaded the Germans that she was a Russian, 
Pyrin’s housemaid. 

Alexei Ivanovich hurried to town. In one 
night, a block of big three-storey buildings, 
badly damaged in the air attacks, had been fenced 
in with barbed wire. There was only one 
entrance, guarded by a large detail of army gen- 
darmerie with big metal badges on their black 
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greatcoats. One after another, army trucks crowd- 
ed with women, children, old people, turned 
in here. It was the ghetto. 

Alexei Ivanovich joined the crowd watcliing 
from the other side of the street* He could do 
no good, of course, waiting out there; but he 
could not go home. He remained until darkness 
fell, when one of the gendarmes scattered the 
crowd by a burst from his automatic. 

At home, Pyrin went to bed, but could not 
sleep. Lida had stayed with the neighbours, and 
he was glad of that. How could he have looked 
her ill the eyes? 

Every day, after work. Pyrin hurried to the 
ghetto gate and stood there among the cro>wd until 
it was too dark to see. Listening to the talk, he 
shared in all the fears and all the hopes of his 
fellow w'atcliers. Some optimists declared that the 
Germans had set aside for the Jewish population 
an extensive territory, to which the ghetto inmates 
would eventually be shipped. 

On Saturday, Pyrins employer kept him at 
work longer than usual. It was already dark 
when, breathless with haste, he reaehed his cus- 
tomary watching place. But even in the darkness 
he saw at once that the ghetto no longer existed. 
There was no croiwd in the street, no guard at the 
gate, no sign oi life in the half-ruined buildings. 
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Paralyzed with shock, Alexei Ivanovich stood 
for a long time staring in at the open gate. 

A passing patrol hailed him. He did not an- 
swer. They might have killed him, for it was 
forbidden, under pain of death, to appear in the 
streets at so late an hour. But, amicably inclined 
for once, they swung a rifle butt across his shoul- 
ders and let him go. 

Pyrin moved slowly in the direction of the 
huge quarry where several mass shootings had 
already taken place. Halfway there, however, he 
turned sharply back to-vvaixls home. Now he walked 
still more slowly, shuddering at the thought of 
what he must tell Lida. She must know the truth. 
And what would he tell Zamberg, when the Red 
Army returned? 

At the Zambergs’ open door, he stopped 
short in amazement. 

On the couch, with Lida in her arms, lay Faina 
Solomonovna; in the crib lay Nina, fast asleej). 

Faina Solomonovna described to him what 
she had gone through in the ghetto. She had 
been very fortunate. FindSng one room with 
unbroken wdndows, the mothers had requisitioned 
it as a hospital for sick children. This had saveil 
Nina’s life. In the last few days, too, life in the 
ghetto had become a little easier. Now and then, 
they had even received hot food. 
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“Well, il’s all over now,*’ said Pyrin, draw- 
ing a long breulh of relief. But Lida’s reproach* 
ful glance stoj)ped the words on his lips. 

“No, it’s not over, Alexei Ivanovich,” Faina 
Solomonovna answered sadly, avoiding his eyes. 
“We’re su]ij)oscd to go back there in five days. 
The Germans say they'll send us to Palestine. But 
I’m not going back. Here, look at this.” 

From the l)osom of her dress she produced 
a sheet of paper, with a brief, handwritten text. 
Over the text was a tiny red star. Pyrin had 
often heard of these leaflets. This, however, was 
the first that he had actually seen. 

“Comrades,” he read aloud, and his voice 
broke over the word, once so accustomed, now 
.so rare and dear. “The organization of the 
Jewish congregation was a despicable trap. Many 
of you were fooled into registering because the 
Germans were backed by the bourgeois-nationalist 
elements still persisting among you. And what 
won these bourgeois hangers-on was the promise 
of passage to Palestine — the capitalist country 
they have always wanted to live in. 

“The dispersal of the ghetto is a second foul 
Gestapo trap. Why did the Germans disperse the 
ghetto? Because not all, by far, had registered. 
The Germans w nt all the Jews, to the very last, 
to put their heads into the noose. 



‘"Put no faith in the fascist hangmen, no faith 
in the bourgeois nationalists! 

T. C.” 

“What do the letters at the bottom mean?'' 
Pyrin asked. 

Faina Solomonovna shrugged silently. 

“It’s the Town Commillee, mother.’" I.ida said, 
faintly, but with unshakable confidence. “It’s 
our Soviet authority, still in town. Wc must 
trust it, as wc always did. You’re right. You 
mustn’t go back to the ghetto.” 

By morning, everything was settled. Faina 
Solomonovna, with Nina, would go to live with 
friends in another part of town; Lida would 
remain with the neighbours, for she still needed 
care after her illness, and Pyrin would live at 
home, as usual. 

Wlien Lida fell asleep, Faina Solomonovna 
said softly: 

“Alexei Ivanovich, whatever becomes of me, 
you must save Lida. It’s my only request to 
you, my last request, maylie. Have I your prom- 
ise?” 

He bowed his head, turned grey in these last 
days, but did not speak. 

Herr von Stammer, the Gestapo chief, had 
miscalculated. Very few returned to the ghetto 





an the appointed day. Next morning, a new 
order was posted in the streets, in three languages: 
Russian, Ukrainian, Yiddish. 

All Jews residing in the town and its en- 
virons were ordered to report to the ghetto im- 
mediately, bringing their valuables, and also the 
keys to their apartments, with addresses attached. 
Those who failed to come would be shot. All 
persons concealing Jews would be shot. 

The order was signed by the town Komman- 
dant. Colonel Pfaiil. 

Faina Solomonovna stayed with her friends 
for several days. In the end, however, tormented 
by fear for these people who were sheltering her. 
she returned home. She was seized at once and 
thrown into the ghetto. 

Again, every evening, Alexei Ivanovich has- 
tened from work to the ghetto gate, to stand 
with the watching crowd until darkness fell. 
\J'hcii he got home, lada w'ould hurry to him. 
During the day, he entrusted her to the neigh- 
bours, who had to watch sharply to prevent hei 
from slipping awav to join her mother in the 
ghetto. Intelligent far beyond her fifteen years, 
Lida never cried, never reproached. Only once, 
when Pyrin returned, thin and woni. from the 
evening’s fruitless watching outside the ghetto, 
did she say: 
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“How I begged you and mother to take ug 
away! What if Nina and I had died in the 
train? That would have been better than this. 
And mother would be safe!’" 

Alexei Ivanovich did not reply. \^Tiat could 
he have said? 

On Sunday, Lida insisted that he take her 
with him. 

There were more people than usual in the 
street before the ghetto, that morning, and more 
gendarmes than usual on guard. The Komman- 
dant’s car stood just outside the gate. Clearly, 
something was in preparation. 

As ten o’clock approached, the gendarmes 
began to drive the people off the street, onto the 
sidewalk opposite. Exactly at ten the gate swung 
open. An armed convoy appeared, and behind 

Until that moment. Pyrin had still cherished 
some vague, unreasoning hope. But when he sav; 
these unfortunates he realized at once that thev 
were being driven to the grave. 

Dressed in strange rags, thev came: mothers 
with children, women without children, children 
without parents, old people. 

Faint with horror, Alexei Ivanovich looked 
into every passing face, hoping, yet fearing, to 
see Faina Solomonovna. 
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Was tliat not she, stumbling through the 
slush in stockinged feet? W'as that not she. with 
a half-naked child in her arms? Was that not 
she, supported tenderly by twi» old women who 
themselves could barely walk? 

The soldiers hurried them on, but still they 
looked into the croAvd, seeking a parting glimpse 
of friends and loved ones. Someone in the crowd 
flung a warm jacket to one of the women, who 
was shivering in a torn bedroom wrapper. When 
she tried to catch it, a soldier pushed her 
roughly aside with the butt of his automatic. The 
jacket fell to the ground, and no one picked 
it up. 

“Lida!” 

The faint cry brought Pyrin to himself. 

Faina Solomonovna was very near, with little 
Nina in her arms. Yes, those were her eyps, 
so big and dark. But the face? Shrivelled, ema- 
ciated, the face of an old. old woman! 

“Faina Solomonovna!” Pyrin cried. He pushed 
along the sidewalk opposite the column of 
condemned, straining to hear her last words. 
Feverishly, he tig’ Icncd his grip on Lida’s 
arm. 

“Farewell,” Faina Solomonovna whispered. 
Unable to tear her eyes from Lida’s face, she fal- 
tered and stood s^ill. 



A soldier swung up his gun and struck her 
with the butt. 

Her head jerked hack, and her arms dropped. 
Nina fell onto the slushy pavement. Tlie mother 
knelt to lift her child, but the soldier flung the 
little ffirl away with a brutal ki^k. 

“Mother!” 

With unexpected strength, Lida wrenched her 
arm free. Raising her mother, she walked on by 
her side. 

Pyrin hurried to Nina: but something roared 
deafeningly. and he dropped face down on the 
pavement. 

When he opened his eyes, the column of 
condemned was gone. Tliat was the first thing 
he saw. Lida, too, was gone. 

Strangers helped him to his feet. Then he. 
saw Nina, wrapped in a coat, in the arms of a 
girl in a light summer dress. Someone olTcred 
him a handkerchief, he could not understand 
what for. Then pain made him raise a hand to 
his ear. It was covered with blood. 

“Can you walk?” the girl askcyl. Her face 
was pale and stem. 

Pyrin nodded. 

Thev turned down a narrow, unfamiliar street. 
The girl walked ahead, with Nina in her arms. 
She walked slowly, and Pyrin hurried, ah! how 
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lie hurried after her. Yet he could not catch up. 
could not come close enough to look at Nina. 
They walked endlessly, he thought; but when he 
glanced back, it was only two blocks. 

In somebody’s room, Nina was undressed and 
laid down in a bed, while Pyrin stared glassy- 
eyed at the tiny body, already turning blue. 

Thus did Serdyuk find them, at Maria Grev- 
tsova’s. Seeing a stranger in the room, Serdyuk 
was about to leave; but the man’s eyes held 
him. 

Bending over the bed, he took the child’s cold 
hand in his and sought the pulse. Tlien he laid 
it gentiv down, and bared his head. 

Looking in at Maria’s again, a few days 
later, Serdyuk found Pyrin there once more. 

Alexoi Ivanovich told them all that had 
happened. He told his story in low, even tones--- 
so low' and even that Serdyuk’s hair bristled. 

And Serdyuk knew that this man could be 
trusted. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

Slowly, haltingly, consciousness returned. 
“What’s the matter?” Krainev asked. He tried 
to sit up, but his head seemed glued to the' 
pillow. 
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The nurse, a German woman with rusty-col- 
oured eyebrows, motioned him to lie still. She 
poured a spoonful of some liquid into his mouth, 
and left the room. Krainev tried to turn his head. 
Pain shot through his temple. Raising a hand, 
with great difficulty, he touched his forehead. It 
was bandaged. Vaguely, as from a great distance, 
came the recollection of a shot fired at him. Days 
and events slowly look shape in memory. 

Who was this man who had condemned him 
to death? A member of the Soviet underground, 
commissioned by his organization? Or simply a 
rank-and-file patriot, representing no organiza- 
tion, acting on his own? Whoever he was, how he 
must have hated Krainev! 

Rut again memory clouded, and Krainev lost 
consciousness. 

W'aking once more, he tried to move his limbs. 
Both arms obeyed, and one leg. The other leg 
lay motionless. Motionless, too. lay his head, 
heavy as though all tlie weight of his body we^r. 
concentrated here. 

Food was brought: hot beef brotli. Tie drank 
it down eagerly. 

In the afternoon, the silent nurse brought 
him milk and while bread. He drank the milk, 
but could not eat the bread. His temple hurt 
when he attempted to chew. 
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A doctor came in. Sergei Petrovich recognized 
him: the town’s oldest physician, a general prac- 
titioner. Irina had consulted him about Vadim. He 
was consulted in all needs and all emergencies, 
including such as required surgical ability. 

The doctor did not answer Krainev’s questions, 
lie did not seem to hear them. The nurse was 
silent as hoforc. Out in die hall, the doctor talked 
both in Russian and in German; yet when he 
entered the room he appeared to lose the gift of 
speech. 

Many days passed. The doctor came often, 
by day and by niglit. He felt Krainev’s pulse, 
moved llie stethoscope over his chest, changed 
the bandages regularly. But he answered no 
questions. Krainev shouted and cursed, hoping 
to provoke some word of anger. And still he 
could read notliing in die old man’s eyes but 
cold indifference. 

One day. as the doctor wrote out a new 
prescription, Krainev noticed the date at the 
top : November twentieth. 

Vadim’s birthday! The sixth. This year, 
Krainev had promisi^d to buy the boy a pedal 
automobile. He recalled Vadim’s nursery, with its 
rich store of toys. And his mind slipped back 
to his own cliildhood. Xlliat toys had he had to 
play with, little S''ryozha Krainev, when he was 
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six years old? Empty matdK boxes, a rag ball, 
knucklebones. Only once in his life had he had 
a real toy: a wooden horse, daubed in ridiculous 
colours, with a moth-eaten tail and a head too 
large for its body. Many years had since passed; 
but Sergei Petrovich still remembered clearly his 
ecstatic joy at the realization that this treasure 
was his own. 

Krainev had tried to give his son all that 
he himself had lacked in childhood, all that had 
filled his childish dreams. Once every week, he 
had taken the hoy to town and allowed him to 
choose any toy on the store shelves that pleased 
him. And invariably, on such days, Sergei Pet- 
rovich had recalled another day, long past. 

On that day, the gendarmes seized his undo 
Grigori. Seryozha ran to his father, full of be- 
wildered questions; and his father told him: 

“Your uncle wanted to bring us all a new 
life, so I could buy you a fresh toy every Sun- 
day.” 

Seryozha's father, Pyotr Krainev, did not liv* 
to enjoy this new life, in which the finest, the 
most cherished dreams could be fulfilled. 

An active participant in the working-class 
movement, he was compelled to go into hiding 
when Whitegiiard bands seized the mining town 
in which he lived. Every evening the boy, Ser- 
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>ozlia, with a loaf of bread under his coat, would 
set out across the steppe towards a distant mine. 
Entering the adit, he would light a candle and 
piek his way to the first crosscut. Here he would 
stop and whistle, long and piercingly. Echo would 
iniiltij)ly his signal many times over. And then, 
when the echo died. Seryozha would hear an 
answering whistle. Soon heavy footsteps would 
sound in the distance. A nviner's lamp would glim- 
mer, nearer, nearer, and Pyotr Krainev would 
appear out of the shadows. The boy would give 
his father the bread he had brought, and relate 
all he knew of developments in the town. He was 
only thirteen, but life had already taught him to 
sec and to understand. 

Hsually, Seryozha would return home im- 
mediately. Sometimes, however, his father allowed 
him to stay in the mine overnight. 

They w'ould settle down in a distant stopc, 
on a bed of straw' brought from the deserted un- 
derground stable, and talk for hours in the dark- 
ness. 

Never before had they talked so much to- 
gether, never before had Seryozha been so deeply 
attached to his father, as in these stem, perilous 
days. Seryozlu’s mother had died when he was 
only eight. His father, coming home from the 
mine at night, had always been too tired for 
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talk; and the boy had learned to treasure every 
moment liis father could spare him. 

One day, no answer came to Scr\ozlia’s whis- 
tled signal. 11c repeated the call over and over. 
Echo took it up, and died in the distance. Then he 
moved on down Uie mine. He knew the way by 
now; but how far it seemed! 

Passing the stable, Seryozha whistled several 
limes again. Again no answer. 

“Father’s asleep,” he told himself, and swung 
on, quickening his step lest the candle burn out 
before he reach the slope, llie hot tallow kept 
rolling down onto his fingers. 

He found his father asleep. Drop])ing the gut- 
tering candle end, he sat down on the straw. 

Should he wake his father? Belter not. If 
father woke late enough, he would let tlie boy 
stay, and again they could talk till morning. 

Seryozha lay down and began to dream about 
the happy time to come, when they would leave 
their mud hovel in the Kenneltoun settlement 
and move to a bright, roomy house in town; when 
his father would not w'ork from morning to 
night, bull only half the day, and* in the eve- 
nings they would read at home togelher, and go 
to the cinema, sometimes. 

“How sound father sleeps,” he thought, after 
some time, when the stillness began to oppress 
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him. He called. Ilis father did not stir. Then he 
touched his hand. It was cold as ice. Cold as 
mother’s hand, wlien they h^d brought her home. 

“’Father!'" he cried. With trembling fingers, 
he lit a match. 

His father's face wag covered with blood. A 
bullet wound gaped just above one eyebrow. Ser- 
yozha’s knees gave, and he dropped into the 
straw, sobbing bitterly. 

The tears were all wept out, but he did not 
move. 

At times he began to think that it had all 
been a dream, that he need only call, and his 
father would draw a long, deep breath, would 
sit up and reach out a strong, work-pitted hand 
to stroke the boy’s cheek, as he liked to do. 

‘‘Father!’" the boy would call, and wait, with 
bated breath, for the resjionse that did not come. 

IIow nuich time passed. Seryozha did not 
know. Making up his mind, at length, that he 
must go, he pressed hi*^ tear-stained cheek, in a 
last caress, to hlsi father's icy fingers, and moved 
reluctantly away. 

For many hours he wandered through the 
underground passages; but he could not find 
his way out of the mine. In the end, his strength 
failed utterly, and, losing hope, he sank to the 
ground to wait lor death. 
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In truth, he was very near to death when he 
was found by one of his father s miner comrades, 
come to call Pyotr Krainev home; for the town 
had been freed from the Whiles. 

This miner took the orphaned boy into his 
home. 

Then Uncle Grigori came back from his exile 
in far Siberia, and adopted Seryozha. From that 
lime on, Seryozha Krainevs lifc^ proceeded in a 
slraiight line, fonvard and always forward: s?hooU 
work in an iron and steel plant, military service, 
work again — new and ever more absorbing — and 
study. 

Now the straight line had ended suddenly in 
a sharp turning. Where to? 

. . . Krainevas recovery was slow. He was very 
weak. But in his waking hours his mind laboured 
incessantly over the problem of his further con- 
duct. If he went to work for the Germans. palriut> 
would make away with him-, perhaps before he 
could cause the foe the slighlesl damage. Yet whnL 
other course could he adopt? 

And finally decision came. He must get the 
Germans to employ him at the works; and at the 
works he must immediately seek contact with the 
underground. 

This settled, Krainev fell a new desire to live. 
He stopped refusing food. 



One evening, Pfaul came in to see him. The 
Germairs arm was in a sling. Sergei Petrovich 
smiled with pleasure, thinking: 

“Ah, so you got it too! But what a shame you 
came off so easy!'’ 

The Kommandant smiled back. Sitting down, 
he lit a cigarette, and offered one to Krainev. 

“The doctor sa)s that the sick man iss well. 
Soon can he work,” Pfaul began, blowing smoke 
lings and watching them melt slowly into the air. 

Sergei Petrovich nodded. 

“I think you will not to be frightened for to 
help Germany. Und you will gut work in the 
police administration.*’ 

“Pm i*cady to help,” said Krainev deter- 
minedly. "l)ut —only at the A\orks.” 

“Your hand iss strong. A such hand must 
to work in the police administration, for to catch 
more partisans. It iss there less dangerous. You 
will haff guards. In the works you will be again 
killed.” 

“No, nowhere but the works. I’m an engineer, 
after all,” Krain'^v returned, raising himself on 
his elbow in the energy of bis protest. 

The Kommandant blew another smoke ring; 
but this time he did not waU'h it. 

“You must gut think,” he said significantly. 
“Against you iss more feeling than iss against us. 
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At the Kommandantur stood I uiid the chief from 
Gestapo, Herr von Slammer.” Sergei Petrovich re- 
called the slit-moullied, close-cropped Gm rnan. ‘‘The 
partisan iss shoot first you, then us. The doctor did 
not want to cure. I threatened, much I threatened, 
I showed the revolver. I said, ‘Kraincll iss alife, 
or you are -dead.’ I sent a siirgcuirs assistant.” 
Pfaul indicated the iiiirse. who w;is standing at 
the window. ‘"She iss watch over the doctor, 
und YOU are alife. In the works will you be inudi* 
dead.” 

‘"I won't go to the police,” Krainev repeated 
stubbornly, ‘’rni an engineer, und 1 belong at the 
w'orks.” 

The Komniandaiil did not answer. He was 
displeased. 

The Russian was alive. Tims had it been or- 
dered by von Stammer, lest Krainev's death fright- 
en away other local people working in the auxil- 
iary administrative s>slein. The town aiillioritie?* 
had demonstrated their solicilnde for those who 
assisted German). Thai was well. But it W'as no! 
well that this Russian refused to serve in the police. 

However. Pfaul reflected, nTalliiig the Icallel.-. 
a strong hand was needed. at the works as well. 
And with this thoiigliL ho said, rising to go: 

“Fery well. I shall rccominendiiig you to the 
owner from the works — ^Buron von Weehter.” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The People’s Commissariat resembled a huge 
ant hill. Vestibule, corridors, waiting rooms were 
crowded with people. The People’s Commissar was 
in conference, and Makarov went downstairs to 
pass the hours of waiting. Outside the personnel 
department, as usual, the hall was particularly 
crowded. People gathered here to exchange views 
and impressions, to discuss plans and jobs, to ar- 
gue, or simply to wait, pacing up and down the 
corridor, until their documents were ready. 

Again and again, in the general buzz of con- 
versation. Makarov heard the names of the big 
Eastern works: Magnitogorsk, Petrovsk, Amurstal. 

Passing by one group, where the talk was very 
animated, Makarov heard repeated mention of the 
Alchevsk works. He stopped to listen. 

The Alchevsk folk were returning to the Don- 
has. One of their trains, already unloaded at 
Chusovoi, was being Iiastily loaded again. Thd re- 
maining trains had already turned back. The Ger- 
man offensive on the Donbas front was halted. 

Until this moment, Makarov had not much 
cared where he was stmt to work. I'here had been 
moments when he longed for isolation at some 
remote little plant — one of the old Urals works, 
perhaps. At other moments, he had hoped for an 
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appointment to one of the big works — ^Tagil, Kuz- 
netsk, Magnitogorsk. In the end, he had made up 
his mind to take whatever was offered. Now, how- 
ever, his heart ached to be as near the Donbas as 
possible. 

It was well .past midnight before he was re- 
ceived. 

The People’s Commissar had altered greatly 
since Makarov’s last visit. His dark skin had turned 
sallow, and his eyes had sunk into deep hollows. 
But their expression remained unchanged. 

“I’m sorry you had to wait so long.” he said, 
“but I’m kept very busy. . . . Well, how is the 
youngster getting on?” 

“He’s out of danger, thanks.” 

“I know that. Tlie doctor reported. But how 
does he feel?” 

“Much better.” 

“I’m very glad. Now, what son of reception 
did you find out there?” 

“Simply amazing. So many trains coming in 
to the works, so many people — ^and they find 
quarters for all. Within three or four hours, 
everyone has a home.” 

“It’s not that well organized every^vhere. In 
some places, people are kept in thedr railway cars 
for days. Can you start work yet?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Forgive me for saying so, Comrade Makarov, 
but it has always seemed to me that work is the 
bcsl remody for grief. Isn’t that so?” 

Makarov nodded. 

“IVe decided to place you at a big works, in a 
big job. I’m apjiointing \ou under Rotov, as man- 
ager of liis No. 2 open-hearrh shop.” 

Makarov did not reply. A big job —as man- 
acrer of a single sliop. for a former chief engi- 
neer! And to make malters worse, his family was 
lixing in ibe home of the i>rescnt manager of 
ibis very slioj). engineer Grigoryev. How cordially 
be bad taken them in. with what heartfelt sym- 
jiatby! 

“Disappointed?” asked the Peoples Commis- 
sar. 

Makarov hesitated. 

“Surprised, then?” 

“I suppose the shop is in very bad shape?” 

“No. It keeps up to plan. But what’s the plan, 
now? The South is gone. Wo have only the East. 
Output cut down l»y half, and requirements infi- 
nitely increased. The plan is law, and non-fulfil- 
ment would be rime. No, the appalling thing 
about this shop is, that its manager thinks he’s 
reached llie limit, thinks there’s no more room 
for advance. He’s perfectly satisfied with himself 
and ^xith what lie’s achieved, and that’s the very 
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death of an engineer. I ask him, 'How' goes it?’ 
He answers, ‘Splendid! A hundred and two per 
C3ent.’ I say, ‘Can't you make it more?’ And he 
says, ‘No.’ The dioj) is putting out six hundred 
and fifty thousand tons. It’s got to be brought up 
to a million tons a year. That’s a ibig job, and it 
will lake time.” 

“I see. Comrade People’s Commissar,” said 
Makarov quietly. 

“And it’s not a job that every engineer could 
handle. Another difficulty is, the director. You’ll 
have to get on with him, somcliou, and that's 
no easy task.” 

“Why?” 

There was a pause before the People's Com- 
missar replied. 

“You see,” he said finally, “Kotov is a big 
man, an outstanding director. He’s donc| a lot for 
the works. They have 'everything right to hand, due 
to his efforts — auxiliaries that any works in the 
Union might envy. A dairy farm and creamejry of 
their own, a slaughterhouse, a canning plant — 
everything needed to keep the workets well sup- 
plied. But he’s a hard man to get along with — 
brusque, and iron-willed. And you're rather sensi- 
tive. Though, after all, you got on with Dubenko 
all right, didn’t you?” 

“Where’s Dubenko now?” Makarov asked. 
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^‘Working for the People^s CoimmssaTiat of 
Defenoe, collecting scrap iron on the battlefields.” 

“Oh! YouVe been too hard on him!” Makarov 
could not help exclaiming. 

Ihe People’s Commissar frowned. 

“Hard? No, I’vei been softer than he deserved. 
They’ll teach him, there, to obey orders. And to 
think more about human lives. Just look at his 
methods: sending his chief engineer to carry mes- 
sages: leaving a shop manager in the lurch with 
the Germans coming. What sort of director do you 
call that? And then — those seven number threes! 
There’s a backhanded service for you! I can’t adc 
anything, any more, in the Railways Commissariat. 
I’ve telephoned a few times, trying to speed up 
trains that arc badly needed, and every time they 
say, ‘You’ll have seven threes again.’ The power 
station — well, I won’t mention that. You can’t 
give a man more brains than he has, and the 
enemy turned out to be smarter. But he might 
have obeyed orders, at the very least.” 

The People’s Commissar was clearly angry, 
and Makarov regretted his attempt to defend 
Dubenko. It co* Id do no good now. 

“Well, success to you,” the People’s Commis- 
sar said abruptly, holding out his hand. “Re- 
member: the aim is a million tons. If necessary, 
telephone. Yout call will be put through to me,” 



As Makarov was leaving, the People s Com- 
missar called suddenly after him: 

^^Leather boots — is that how you travel in these 
frosts? And a cloth coat, I suppose?” 

Makarov nodded, flushing. 

^‘Leaders, administrators! Couldn’t provide 
yourselves warm clothes! Did you take care of 
the workers, at least?” 

“The workers, yes.” 

“That’s better.” 

Phoning his secretary, the People’s Commissar 
ordered: 

“See that Makarov is issued felt boots, a sheep- 
skin coat and a fur hat.” 

And, laying down the receiver, he told Makar- 
ov once more: 

“Remember: a million tons.” 

After boxcars and open flatcars, a berth in a 
sleeping car was unaccustomed luxury. Makarov 
stretched out in delicious comfort, and proceeded 
to make up for lost sleep. Even his dreams were 
tranquil and happy, and he woke up smiling. But 
at once came the memory of the Rttle grave, at 
a distant by-sLation in the open steppe, Vasili 
Nikolayevich turned his face to the wall and 
tried to get to sleep again. Someone jogged his 
shoulder impatiently. The other passengers were 
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pretting their things together. The train was slow- 
ing down. 

Coming uphill from the railway station, Ma- 
karov lunicd into one of the streets of the works 
seltloinenl. Klena W'as living here, with Vadim, 
in the home of engineer Grigoryev, manager of 
No. 2 opcn-licarth shop at the works. 

It Avas early, and nobody was stirring. 
Makarov lifted his hand to ring tlie bell, but 
paused irresolutely. He did not want to wake 
Elena. And above all, he did not want to wake 
the Grigoryevs. He would not have hesitated so, 
perhaps, did he not carry in his pocket an order 
from the People's Commissar appointing him 
manager of the shop which Grigoryev had headed 
for so many years. 

Makarov glanced up and down the street. It 
was a long, straight thoroughfare, lined on either 
side with handsome two-storey cottages. 

At one lime, these cottages had been occu- 
pied by foreigners: representatives of firms sup- 
plying equipment for the new Avorks. assembly 
experts, consulting engineers. 

The cottage in which Grigoryev lived was still 
called “Sayle’s,” after the foreign engineer who 
had once occupied it. 

British by birth, American by passport, en- 
gineer Sayle had spent much of his life in the 



United States, where he was cansidcred an out- 
standing expert on largc-capacity opm -hearth fur- 
naces. He moved about the world, a typical 
knight of tlie profit Grail, pausing wherever the 
pay. at the moment, was highest. In the early 
“rhirties, capitalist Kiirope built no open-hearth 
furnaces, and the United States had engineers 
enough and to spare. Saylc went to Russia, where 
the ]iay was best. When the first group of fur- 
naces at the new' works had been built, he accept- 
ed an invitation to stay on as consulting engineer. 

Sayle w’as unhurried in his movements; un- 
hurried in his speech: unhurried in his work. 
Every heat dragged endlessly; and betweim heats 
the furnaces were cooled, on pretext of increas- 
ing the durability of the bottoms. Two heats, or 
250 Ions of su'd, per furnace - -such was the daily 
output. To Sayle’s mind, this was more than 
suilieient. 

In the United States. Sayle had worked 
through a lengthy jieriod of depression, when 
furnaces were run at fifty per cent of capacity; 
wdicn they were kept barely warm, on low gas 
over Sundays, and heated up again 'unhurriedly on 
Mondays; when neither the domestic nor the for- 
eign market had. any need of steel. 

And this spirit Sayle tried persistently to en- 
force upon the newr Soviet works as well. He was 
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ruthless in his persecution of all Who opposed or 
disagreed. No violation of furnace practice, no 
breakdown even, could rouse him to such fury as 
a hi^h-speed heat. 

^‘Savages! Asians!” he would yell, flourishing 
his squat briar pipe. Driving the guilty melters 
from the furnaces, he would demand their im- 
mediate discharge. 

The Soviet country sent its best steelmen to 
this shop, from the best of the older works; but 
Sayle’s threats and curses kept them helpless at 
the splendid furnaces, unable to apply their skill 
and knowledge. 

Resides the high pay, Sayle was kept at the 
works by his inveterate vanity; for the chief 
engineer, Georgi Apollonovich Stokovsky, hung 
on his every word. 

Six furnaces were already in operation; and 
the Russian workers at all six furnaces made no 
attempt to hide their disgust with Sayle’s Amer- 
ican style of work. Now one crew, now another 
would put through' a high-apeed heat. Conflicts 
arose almost daily between Sayle and the shop 
manager, enginev.r Grigoryev. The shop manager 
had the support of the director; the American 
consultant — ^the support of the chief engineer. 

One day there was serious trouble. Pavel 
Tsygankov, a meltcr from the South, was sick 
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of the bitter frosts, of the short Northern sum- 
mer, of his living quarters in the big apart- 
ment house. And above all, he was sick, fed 
up, disgusted to the point of nausea, with Sayle. 
The American had twice had Tsygankov dis- 
charged; and twice Grigoryev -had reinstated him. 
In the end, the melter made up his mind to go 
home to Mariupol, where the furnaces were 
small, perhaps, but the temperatures were high; 
where steel was made at the speed he knew so 
well how to achieve. There he had been looked 
up to as one of the best. Here, he was repri- 
manded precisely for the sort of work that had 
gained him prominence there. 

And so, Tsygankov determined to be off for 
Mariupol; but he determined, also, to loave with 
a proper display of fireworks. 

During the night shift, when Sayle was safe 
in bed — Russian vodka downed him, he had 
found, far more efficiently than whiskey — ^l's>- 
gankov finished a heat in eight and a half hours, 
instead of the regulation twelve. He did it easily, 
with no perceptible strain; and, when it was 
done, gasped at the realization of how much 
steel could be gotten out of these furnaces, were 
they only run with spirit — could the meltersonly 
dare to keep the roof temperature at the max- 
imum. 
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Entering the shop next morning, Sayle got 
into his special tarpaulin coat and kneepads, sent 
for his enormous blue glass, and proceeded to 
inspect the furnaces. All was well. Then he went 
up to llie bulleliii board where the duration of 
the processes was posted — and his pipe dropped 
out of his gaping nioulh. This time, however, he 
was given no chance to shout or curse. As he 
began gesticulating, still speechless with anger, 
Tsygankov laughed in his face, spat contemptu- 
ously, and strode out of the shop, intending never 
to return. 

Grigoryev met Tsygankov on the broad marble 
staircase. The inelter’s cap was tilted jauntily, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets. He was 
singing one of the lilting Donbas songs; but 
there was an angry glitter in his eyes. 

Briefly, he told Crigor}ev what had hap- 
pened, Grigoryev said nothing, but, taking the 
raelter by the arm, pulled him back to the shop. 

Sayle was still standing by the bulletin 
board, scarlet and spluttering. A slo|) must be 
put to these iioh dies — these mere meltcrs — these 
Tsygankovs, thinkitig they could blow up the 
very foundations of the American school! 

Grigoryev, palu with suppressed anger, went 
up to the American and asked whether the fur- 
nace had been damaged. 
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“No,” Sayle replied, without so much as a 
glance at the shop manager. 

“In that case, Tsygankov will go on work- 

ing. 

“Then I’ll get out!” Sayle shouted suddenly. 
“And for good. To llic devil’s gran drniol her!” 

lie had grown quite proficient in the use of 
Russian curses. 

“Well and good! Ct*t out, then!” returned 
Grigoryev, pointing to the door. 

Flinging down his blue glass, which shat- 
tered into liny fragments, Sayle hurried out of 
the shop, got into his car, and sped away. 

Grigoryev telephoned the director, who came 
to the shoip at once. Wlien Grigoryev had ex- 
plained the morning’s incident, the director him- 
self examined the furnace, and then sent for the 
chief engineer. 

Stokovsky, knowing .nothing of what had oc- 
curred, approached the furnace with evident re- 
luctance. Was it his job to attend to such trifles? 
His job was leadership, general guidance. Abroad 
— 'there things were different! There e\en a 
s^hop manager would not stoop to examine 
furnaces. It was entirely the head foreman’s busi- 
ness. 

Only when the chief engineer had given the 
furnace a thorough examination, and pronounced 



it in perfect order, did Grigoryev inform him 
of Sayle’s departure. 

‘This is a serious matter,” Stokovsky ex- 
claimed, glancing meaningly at the director. 

Turning to Grigoryev, he added: 

“As to you, young man, you ought to be learn- 
ing from Sayle. That's what we keep him for. 
He has twenty years of experience abroad behind 
him — rich past, a great store of knowledge. 
And what have you?”' 

“I?” cried Grigoryev furiously. “I? I have 
the future of a Soviet engineer, in the Soviet 
land.” 

Stokovsky smiled coldly, and went off to 
urge Sayle to return to the shop. 

But the consultant was adamant. 

“It’s either me or Grigoryev,” he declared 
obstinately, in reply to all persuasion. 

He had already sent off telegrams of protest 
to his embassy, to the Foreign Department oi 
the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and to the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The chief engineer returned to the works in 
a very nervous frame of mind. 

“Things are taking a bad turn,” he said 
glumly, avoiding the director’s eyes. “Wc’ll have 
to part with Grigoryev.” 
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“No, we won’t,” llie director returned. 

“Ivan Seri^eyevich! Do you prefer lo pay for 
breach of contract? And get in trouble with the 
(Commissariat of Foreign Affairs? They’ll snow 
you under with telegrams, and drive you mad 
by telephone calls. And why should we lose 
.Sayle?” 

“The heats are dragged out,” the director 
said irritably. “Tlie furnaces don’t ]iroducc 
enough. And your Sayle thinks everything is as it 
should be.” 

“Speeding up the heals means reducing the 
durability of the furnaces, and lowering the 
quality of the steel. There are definite standards, 
worked out, if you'll excuse my saying so, by 
men who know a little more than you or me. And 
in America. . . 

'Phe director ml him short with an impa- 
tient gesture. 

Telegrams ramc pouring in, alternating with 
interminable telephone conversations. Losing pa- 
tience, ihe director left for Moscow. 

Straight from the train, he went to the 
People's Commissariat. 

Orjonikidze received the diiwtor cordially, 
questioning him about tl^e progress of the con- 
struction work and enquiring what help was need- 
eil. Writing out an order for delivery of an 
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additional charging machine and teeming crane, 
he remarked : 

“These are AmeriCiHi. But it’s the last time. 
The next you get ivill he our own, Soviet ma- 
chines.” 

When the discussion of works problems was 
done, the Peoples Commissar said lightly: 

“Look here. Comrade Siberian bear, what’s 
this I hear about you clawing up your American 
consultant?” 

“Just a surface scratch,” the director an- 
swered uncomfortably. 

“Tliat’s bad. That’s very bad,” said the 
People’s Commissar. “If you use your claws at 
all, you should use them thoroughly.” 

The director’s face cleared. 

“With pleasure,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I know you’re willing. But it has to 
be done intelligently. I’m convinced, with you. 
that the shop would work better if Grigoryev 
had full charge, with no interference from Sayle. 
Well, then, give us concrete proof that it really 
would.” 

The director looked across the desk enquir- 
ingly. 

“I’ve never liked the Solomon type of de- 
cisions,” the People’s Commissar went on, “but 
in this case ;e’ll have to try one. Divide the 
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shop. Give three of the furnaces to Grlgoryov, and 
three to Sayle. And time will show. How much 
steel do you average now per square metre of 
furnace bottom? A little over three tons, I believe?” 

“Three and fifteen hundredths.” 

“Good. Raise it to six, on Grigoryev’s tliree 
furnaces.” The People’s Commissar smiled. 
“Agreed?” 

“Comrade Sergo!” the director pleaded. “The 
Americans don’t get over four.” 

“And what’s our slogan? To overtake and 
outstrip the capitalist countries.’ Isn’t that so? 
To outstrip them! And you talk about American 
standards. Now, what about yo-ur chief engineer? 
All for Sayle, isn’t he?” 

“All for Sayle,” said the director, sighing. 

“Then you stand up for Grigoryev. And re- 
member: it’s a question of principle. The Amer- 
ican school versus the Russian school.” 

Six tons per square metre of furnace bot- 
tom! Grigoryev gasped at the figure, but at 
once set eagerly to work. The furnace bottoms, 
which Sayle had built up to a thickness of a 
full metre, were thinned down by a quarter, a 
third, in the end — a half. Tlie capacity of the 
furnaces increased from 125 tons to 150, then 
175, and, finally, 200 tons each. 
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Stokovsky pleaded, argued^ fulminated. He 
wrote oilioial memorandums: circumstantial, vo- 
luminous. larded with detailed mathematical and 
ihennotcchnical calculations, with references to 
articles published in German, British, and Amer- 
ican magazines. They were veritable scionlific 
treatises, these memorandums, in all but their 
concluding passages, wiiicli the chief engineer 
devoted to a disclaimer of all responsibility for 
the stale of furnaces and equipment, for the quality 
of the steel, and for the lives of the workers. 

At first, the director read every such “opus” 
attentively. Later, he W'ould glance only at the 
end. Encountering the usual conclusion, he would 
scrawl on the front page, without further ado: 
“File of correspondence with chief eng.” (Con- 
templating the bulky folders, the director’s sec- 
retary would wonder vaguely where the chief 
engineer found time to mar so much good 
paper. 

Only ill one point was Stokovsky right. It 
was a risky business when cranes built to lift 
two hundred ton? were used to lift two hundred 
and fifty. 

Half of the works designing department was 
rallied lo Grigoryev’s assistance, recalculating 
the crane bridges, trolleys, cables, and hooks, and 
the ladle trunnions. There still remained a wide 
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margin of safety. The cranes were inspecterl 
before and after every heat. 

Sayle worked on as always, waiting confi- 
dently for the “Aslans” to ruin their furnaces 
and cranes. But month after month slipped by, 
and nothing was ruined. In the fourth month of 
the contest, Grigoryev put out twice as much steel 
as Sayle. 

The “Americans,” as the melters at Sayle’s 
furnaces had been nicknamed, watched Grigor- 
yev’s “Russians” enviously, especially when the 
red glow rising every nine or ten hours over 
each of the “Russian” furnuces announced the 
tappiiug of another 200-lon high-speed lu'at. 

The durability of the furnaces was not re- 
duced. The quality of the stetd did not dete- 
riorate. 

Hie American consultant became an object of 
ridicule, at first furtive, later open and undis- 
guised. Particularly unjileasant were his encoun- 
ters witli Tsygankov, now the leading melter of 
the “Russian"’ shop. Tsygankov always tipped 
his cap n'spectfully ; but the mocking lij^t in 
his eyes would drive Sayle frantic. 

The day Grigoryev’s furnaces attained an out- 
put of six tons per square metre of bottom, the 
director informed the consultant that his services 
were no longer needed. 
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Sayle left. Grigoryev took over the entire 
Bhbp, and moved into the cottage Sayle had 
occupied. 

Makarov stood outside the door, unable to 
make up his mind. Tlie weather was too cold for 
standing still, and he finally strode away, up the 
street, to warm his numbing limbs. After some 
time, the street dwindled into a narrow footpath, 
leading up a high, but gradual slope. Makarov 
lit a cigarette and walked slowly on. The top of 
the rise, lie thought, should offer a good view of 
the works and the town. 

He was not mistaken. The slope broke off 
abruptly, in a straight drop to big open work- 
ings, from which trainloads of ore were moving 
towards the sintering plant, far off to the side. 
Immediately beyond the workings began the 
streets of the town, sloping upwards to end, on a 
distant hillside, in a sweeping semicircle of big, 
four-storey buildings. 

Between the town and the works lay a wide 
asphalt highway, dotted with speeding auto- 
mobiles. Beside the highway stretched a streetcar 
line. 

The works occupied an enormous territory, 
bounded in the distance by a river, with a high 
dam. Towards ^he centre of this territory loomed 
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a fire-breatliing array of blast furnaces. A little 
further stood the open-hearth shop, with light 
puffs of smoke rising over its tall stacks and 
melting away into the frosty air, as over gun 
muzzles when a charge has just been fired. Fur- 
ther sdll were the buildings that housed the pit 
furnaces, ringed in by a palisade of slender black 
stacks, and then the bloomfing mill shop. Be- 
yond all these, in every direction, the early morn- 
ing light shone back from the flat, glazed roofs 
of numberless other shops. From Makarov’s 
high vantage point, they resembled gigantic hot- 
beds. 

Looking out over this majestic scene, Makarov 
caught his breath in wondering admiration. He 
stood there for a long time, turning his eyes now 
to the enormous cylindrical gas holders, connect- 
ed by a fine network of pipe lines with the 
coking and chemical plant; now to the railway 
station ; now to the open steppe, flat as the 
steppe he had left behind in the Donbas; now 
to the far horizon line, where mountains bulked 
blue and high. 

Ten years before, visiting the site of the 
projected works during a vacation trip, Makarov 
had looked out over this same stretch of land. 
Then he had seen only a building site; today, 
he saw a giganfic works, operating at full ca- 
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pacity and at the same time continuing to build 
and grow. 

Trains of coke, of ore. of limestone rolled 
up to the blast furnaces. From the blast fur- 
naces moved heavy ladles of hot metal; from the 
opeii-hcartli shop, trainload after trainload oF 
crimson ingot moulds, filled willi slowly cooling 
steel; from the finishing bays of the rolling mill 
shops, cats loaded for shipment. 

And a hot pride rose in Makarov’s heart 
pride in iJlic leader whose farsceing genius had 
planned this mighty fortress of national defence 
in the unpeopled steppe; pride in the Soviet 
people, who had carried out their leader’s plan, 
building up a works unparalleled in any land; 
pride in himself, as one of this great and mighty 
people. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

Reluctant to disturb his wife, Makarov tip- 
toed down the hall as softly as he could. Elena 
w'as aw’ake, howTver, and mc*t him in the door- 
w'ay of their room. He too'k her in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“Flow’s Vadim?” he asked. 

“Much better. Almost well,” she replied, her 
eyes brimming rith sudden tears. How anxiously 
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he had asked about the child — ^jiist as he had 
always asked about their own son, when he had 
been ill. It was good to feel his concern. But it 
was hard to bear. 

Elena was very pleased when he told her 
that lliey wouW bo staying on here. She had 
feared the effect of further travelling on Va- 
dim. 

“There’s one bad side to it, though,” Vasili 
Nikolayevich continued, sighing. “I’ve been ap- 
pointed to Grigoryev’s job.” 

“How unpleasant!” Elena cried regretfully. 
“Tliey’re such nice people, both of them, and 
took us in so cordially, and — a thing like that! 
I wish it iliadn’t turned out that way.” 

“I’d like to avoid seeing him at home, this 
morning. It would l)e impossible not to tell him. 
and it’s not a pleasant thing to tell.” 

“Then stay in the room and don’t show your- 
self till he’s gone to work. You can ivash up aft- 
erwards.” 

But the meeting was not to be avoided. 

. There was a lap at the door, and Grigoryev 
came cautiously in. on tiptoe, with an anxious 
glance at the crib in the corner. 

“Don’t worry about Vadim,” Elena said, of- 
fering her host one of his own chairs. “He sleeps 
very soundly.” 
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Sitting down, Grigoryev turned his lively eyes, 
framed in early wrinkles, to Makarov. 

“Where are they sending you?” he asked, 
without preliminary. Inasmuch as Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich had been summoned to the People’s Commis- 
sariat, Grigoryev had taken it for granted that he 
would he sent oiT somewhere; for all appointments 
at the local works were made by Rotov himself. 

Hospitable and kindly, the Grigoryevs had 
grown warmly attached to the Makarovs in these 
weeks, had shown the most heartfelt attention to 
their needs, the deepest sympathy for their be- 
rcaATment. 

“We won’t let you and Vadim go anywhere 
before the spring,” Grigoryev’s wife had told 
Elena, when Makarov left for Sverdlovsk. “You 
mustn’t tempt fate twice. \STien warm weather sets 
in, it will be time enough for you to join your 
husband in Zakamsk, or Ufalei, or wherever it is 
they send him.” 

Meeting Grigoryev’s enquiring, sympathetic 
glance, Vasili Nikolayevich turned his eyes away 
in embarrassment. For a moment, he searched 
vainly for words. Then, silently, he took the order 
for his appointment from his pocket and laid it 
on the table. 

Grigoryev took it up and read it through. His 
face paled. hand still held the order; but 
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his eyes stared past it. Finally, he put it down on 
the table and tiptoed out of the room, cautiously 
AS he had entered. 

Vasili Nikolayevich looked after him in help- 
less regret. 

The chief engineer was not in his office when 
Miakarov came in. It was his custom to spend the 
greater part of the day in the shops, reliiniing to 
his office only in the late afternoon. 

Makarov went on to the director’s office, and 
handed his appointment to the secretary in the 
walling room. The secretary read it tlirough and 
returned it, saying: 

“The director won’t see you.” 

“Go in and ask him.” 

“There's no need to.” 

^‘Why? Is he in conference?” 

“No, he’s alone. But he won’t see you now.” 

This was unusual. In other works, it was cus- 
tomary for both director and chief engineer to 
receive a newly-appointed shop manager imme- 
diately upon his arrival. 

As Makarov came down the stairs to the first- 
floor vestibule, he was greeted joyously by a lame 
old man in an enormous sheepskin coat, with 
sleeves so ridiculously long that the cuffs hung 
far below his fingertips. Only after a long 
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find searching look into the wrinkled, fire- 
scarred face did Makarov recognize grandfather 
Dmitryuk. 

\ moment later, Nikitcnko came up, brisk 
and clicerful as ever, followed by Vasili Buroi, 
with his caj) tilled jauntily over his singed fore- 
lock. 

When they liad shaken hands, Makarov asked 
what they were doing. 

Dnrilryiik waved a dangling sleeve disgustedly. 

‘"They won’t let me near any real work, Vasili 
Nikolayevich,” he complained. “I’m loo old, they 
say. A watchman — that’s all I can be, to guard 
the potato bins. They took Shatilov on as a first 
lielper, and offen^d to take Nikitenko and Buroi 
as second helpers. We come around every day, 
but it’s no good. And not a one of our shop 
engineers is here. The rolling-mill and blast fur- 
nace men are all at work, on one job or another, 
but there’s nothing for us. We’ve been waiting 
and wailing for you.” 

“I’m a me Iter, after all,” Nikitenko said, in 
an injured tone. “And there you are — second help- 
er! Why should I have to slip down two whole 
rungs?” 

Makarov smiled. Nikitenko looked more in- 
jured still. 

“I’ve l)cen chief engineer,” Makarov said. 
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*^Will you lell me 1 ought to refuse to work as 
shop manager?” 

Mikitenko did not answer. 

“Look here, then, friends. This is no time 
for idling,” Makarov went on reproachfully. 
“You go straight to the personnel depart incnl 
and take iol)s« in J\o. 2 oj»en-liearlli shop. 'Fake 
wiliatever jobs yoiiVc offered. When I take over, 
ril look into It. I don’t promise anything 
much. Promotion will depend on work. If you 
do l>ettcr than the local workers. Til move you 
up. If you do worse — well, don't blame me. 
Is that clear?” 

“It’s fair enoug'li,'’ Uuroi agreed. “You can’t 
throw the local people out to make room for us. 
We can iindi'rstand that. And you’re right — it’s a 
shame to hang around doing nothing.’’ 

“It's a slliiamc, true enough,” said Nikitenko. 
“Vasya, here, hung around iif a queue to buy 'i 
mug 'Oif beer, a while ago, and now he’s gone 
soft. Con science? Or simply frost?” 

'ITiis was pure provocation; but. inured by 
long usage to Nikitenko’s biting tongue, Ruroi 
took no offence. 

Dmitryuk stood silently listening, dejected as 
licfore. 

“You just wait a day or two, grandad,” 
Makarov told him eheeringly. “I’ll have to put 
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in a special request to have you taken on. And 
in tlie meantime, if you’re lonely, why not go 
around and visit your grandson?” 

Entering the open-hearth building, Vasili Niko- 
layevich rpaused for a while, just inside the 
door, to get a general view. Having worked 
some time at Makeyevka, he found nothing re- 
markable ill the tremendous height of the building, 
in the dimensions of the giant furnaces, in the 
enormous charging machines, massive and swift as 
locomotives. But there had been only six furnaces 
at Makeyevka, and here there were thirteen, 
stretched out over a good live hundred metres. 
Nowhere in the South had Makarov witnessed 
such an impressive scene. There was another 
difference, however, which soon caught his eye. 
The Southern shops had been more orderly. Moving 
behind the furnaces to glance into the teeming 
bay, he found heaps of rubbish and slag lying 
about on the charging level. 

Had it always been so, or was this a recent 
development? If recent, the trouble could be 
cured with comparr^ive case; if long-established, 
its cure would require considerable effort. Makar- 
ov knew by experience how, difiicult it is to 
root up settled habits. An old shop may be de- 
molished, and a new one built; hut the workers. 
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as a rule, will tend to bring with them into the 
new shop the traditions of the old. 

No. 2 shop began wilih the sevenlh furnace. 
Here Makarov was much more favourably im- 
pressed, for Grigoryev had trained his work- 
ers to keep the charging level scrupulously 
clean. But the shop was not working as well as 
No. 1. 

Grigoryev was nowhere to be seen. In his 
heart, Makarov was glad of this, as it enabled 
him to look tAie furnaces over without formality. 
The meltcrs answered his questions willingly. 
They were accustomed to new faces. Many pro- 
duction engineers from the South, arriving at the 
w^orks, had been appointed to administrative 
posts; and these engineers, drawn by an in- 
conquerable loneliness for the molten metal, 
were frequent visitors in the different shops. 

Furnaces 7, 8 and 9 were running hot. No. 
10 was cooler, and the remaining three were 
cold. This Makarov saw at once, without even 
glancing in at the peepholes, by the dull pink 
of the reflection on the plates of the charging 
level. 

“Why do you keep the gas so low'?” he 
asked the melter at No. 1«3. 

‘Try and keep it high!” the melter an- 
swered scornfully. “Tlie valve is open to the 
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limit. There’s not enough gas to be had. We’re 
on short rations.” 

Makarov looked into the furnace. The gas 
was coming through the port very sluggishly. 
Wavering and diffuse, the (lame hung laxly in 
the working chamber. 

Turning to the bulletin boards, Makarov 
began to study the lime figures posted for the 
different fiirnacH^s. His brows knit gloomily. 
Beginning with No. 10, and in increasing measure 
for each succeeding furnace, the figures indicated 
impermissibly protracted heats. Until this moment, 
turning over in his mind the possibilities for in- 
creasing out|nit, Makarov hud thought of begin- 
ning with organizational measures, with a mobi- 
lization of forces, which might at once yield extra 
hundreds of tons of steed. ^'’It is sometimes only 
a little tiling that requires doing,” Kaganovich 
had once said, “to clear the way for hig re- 
sults.” And Makarov, deeply impre^irsed, had 
made it a point, in all his further undertak- 
ings, to seek first of all those crucial “little” 
things on which so much de]>ended. Here, how- 
ever, he found hii.iself confronted from the very 
outset willh a technological problem of the grav- 
est character: an insutticieney of cuke gas for the 
needs of the w'orks. Yes, Grigoryev hod had a 
difficult task o" his hands. 
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A million tons of steel! Makarov had real- 
ized at once What difficulties such a figure must 
involve. Still, abstractly considered in the office 
of the People’s Commissar, the task had seemed 
simpler than he now found it at close hand. 

Leaving the shop, he set out for the coking 
plant, the location of which he had noticed 
from the hilltop that morning. 

The Donbas works Makarov had left behind 
was an old one, built by a stock company in 
tsarist days. Its designers had bad in view, not 
convenience or efficiency, but the stockholders’ 
dividends. Later, of course, many new shops 
had been added, many old ones rebuilt; yet 
the result stood no comparison with this gi- 
gantic new works, born of the first five-year 
plans. Whut magnificent space, what expedient 
layout! Iletween the shop buildings, low fences of 
iron grillwork set off wide, tree-dotted lawns. 
Snow-covered mounds marked the outlines of 
summer flower l}eds. works and a park, in 
one,” Makarov reflected, imagining the grounds 
as they would appear after a few more years, 
when the trees had had time to grow. 

What he found at the coking plant was not 
encouraging. Though work was in process on a 
new battery of ovens, it was not yet far enough 
advanced to promise early relief. 
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*‘We’II be on short rations for a long time 
yet,^’ Makarov told himself glumly. His spirits 
fell; but this, he knew, would pass. It was his 
habit, when such moods b''£i;an, to “close” his 
mind to the source of trouble, occupying him- 
self with other problems and, above all, avoiding 
any bc'trayal of his frelings to others. Now, too, 
dclcnniiicd to lliiiik of other things, he turned in 
the direction of the rolling mill shops, rather than 
return to the furnaces. 

“If they could only lake, say, Krainev and 
me — stir us uj) together, and divide the result in 
two,” he mused. “That would make a pair of 
good engineers. His fervour, and my self-con- 
trol- -there’d be just the right amount of each 
to fit out the two of us properly. . . . Wish I 
knew what’s become of Sergei. Is he alive?” 

From Krainev, his mind turned to Vadim. 

The boy never spoke of his vanished play- 
mate, never asked for Victor’s toys to play with. 
He seemed to sense the unspoken agreement 
which kept the dead child’s name from the 
Makarovs’ li])^. On first meeting, Makarov and 
Elena had wept together, silently. And since that 
time neither had spoken of their loss. All that 
had once been Victor’s lay apart, shut up in a 
little black suitcase- -treasured relics. 

At one of the blooming mills, Vasili Nikola- 
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yevich stood for some time, watching the pro- 
ceedings. Instead of rolling the usual square bil- 
lets for succeeding mills, the blooming was flat- 
tening a big, seven-ton ingot into plate. 

“Armour!” flashed through his mind. “So 
that’s what they’re doing! A new idea.” 

To get u better view of llie work, he mounted 
the stairs to the bridge leading to the operator’s 
cab. ()n the bridge stood a short, sandy-haired 
man in horn-rimincd sp<*eLaeles, his eyes fixed 
on the watch he held in his hand. 

Completing some observation, the saiidy-haircd 
man looked up and asked Makarov, none too 
cordially: 

“What are you doing here?” 

Makarov explained that he was waiting to see 
the chief engineer, and, in the meantime, had de- 
cided to take a look about the works. 

“Your pass,” the sandy-haired man demanded. 

When he had examined the printed slip, with 
the works seal at the bottom, he said briefly, re- 
turning it to Makarov: 

“You’ll find the chief engineer in his office 
after five o’clock.” 

And without another word, he returned to 
his observations. 

“Time studying?” wondered Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich, glancing back as he -left the shop. The man 
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made an unimpressive figure, in his shabby caat, 
willi stains on the shoulders left by dripping oil. 
“No, hardly tlliat. Hr’«; too old. Someone from 
the engineering department, I suppose.” 

Ill the next shop, round bars were being 
rolled. 

“Shells, for the front,” Makarov decided, 
smiling us he watched the big workpiece glide 
swiftly, smoothly out from one set of rolls, and 
into another. There were no workers in sight, 
except for two young girls — one in a bright ker- 
chief, the other in a jauntily lilted red beret 
— 'in the operating booth, at the controls. 

The finishing bay of No. 2 blooming mill 
shop was a large building, equipped with numer- 
ous cranes. Plerc a tall man came hurrying up 
to Mukarov, and embraced him heartily. It was 
Nechayev. In the South. Makarov and Nechayev 
had felt no particular liking for one another; but 
here — here they met as close friends. 

“What are you doing?” ]\Iakarov asked. 

“Manager of che finishing bay,” Nechayev 
answered, with evident satisfaction. 

Makarov stared blankly. This was a grave 
demotion for such a first-class rolling mill engi- 
neer as Nechayev had been counted in the Don- 
bas. Why was he so pleased? 

“There’s lothing to be so surprised about,” 
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Nechayev said. “Hicre's lots of us here, Irom the 
South. They can’t put us all in charge of shops. 
I’ve been lucky, really. None of the shop manag- 
ers havo been placed higher than shift engi- 
neers. This works — it’s never had such an influx 
of qualified men, yet it’s giving them anything 
but a cordial welcome. Especially the director. 
You can’t say a word to him. lie visits the shops 
every day. Reprimands you over his shoulder and 
leaves, with out listening to what you have to say. 
It’s a big works, you know, and if you stoj) to talk 
you won’t get around to all the shops. But the 
chief engineer, Mokshin — ^there’s a man I respect. 
He goes about things differently. Asks about ev- 
erything, when he comes around, and he’s always 
sure to give you some good advice. See those?” 
Nechayev pointed to a moving train. The cars 
were tliick-wallcd, filled with dclarhahle roofs. 
“Tliat’s his idea. They used to cool the armour 
plate before they sent it on to the heat treatment 
shop, and out there they’d have to heat it up 
again. Then the chief engineer proposed these 
cars, and now the armour plate gO(!s off red-hot. 
with no delays for cooling and re-heating.” 

Tliey talked on for a while, but only about 
work. Knowing of Makarov's loss, Nechayev 
feared to mention family affairs. 

At live o’clock sharp, Vasili Nikolayevich 
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entered the chief engineer’s waiting room. He 
Avas shown into the office at once. 

Behind tlie desk sal the sandy-haired man he 
had met on ihe hlooming mill bridge lhal morning. 

Rising as Makarov came in, the chief engineer 
shook his hand heartily and^ in a pleasant bass, 
asked him to he seated. 

. “I must lieg your pardon,” he went on, smil- 
ing, “for niy lark of attention to you this morn- 
ing. 1 was cnuriLing seconds; and I had no sec- 
onds to spare. We don’t get much production 
out of our im])rovised armour rolling mill. But 
we’ll he starting your mill soon, and then, of 
course, things will go belter.” 

“Soon? Viliy, it just arrived not long ago — 
not over Ihree weeks.” 

“Is that what you call -just arrived? Three 
WTcks is a verv long lime, in war. We started 
work on the building for your mill while you 
were still using it.” 

Indeed, as Makarov now' recalled, the People’s 
Commissar had had the draw'ings of the armour- 
plate mill sent East, by special messenger, some 
time l)eforc the works ccaseid operation. 

“The mill is up on its foundation already,” 
the chief engineer went on. “We’re mounting the 
auxiliary equipment now, and finishing up the 
building at i!ie same time. And you say — ^just 
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arrived!” He glanced across the desk rq>rov- 
ingly. 

Then, picking up Makarov’s appointment, he 
studied it in silence for a moment or two. 

“This is rather unexpected.” he admitted frank- 
ly, looking up again. “Grigoryev is a capable 
manager, and he was always well thought of at 
the People’s Commissariat. True, he doesn’t fly 
high. All empiricist. His shop stopped advancing 
long before the war, and even now he’s marking 
lime. Things are better in No. 1 shop. The man- 
ager rtiere feels that study, for an engineer, 
should end only in the grave. He studies himself, 
and teaches others. Result: b'e's constantly pro- 
gressing, and so are bis subordinates.” 

“With the gas situation as it is today, it 
won’t be an easy job to increase output,” Makarov 
remarked. 

“Don’t give up before you try. There will be 
more gas, and soon,” Mokshin said firmly. 

Where will it cornu from? The new coke 
battery won’t be ready for a long time to 
come.” 

“So you’ve been out there already, loo? In- 
specting the rear? Well, the gas situation w’ill 
improve. You can take my word for that.” 

And Mokshin got up, to take Makarov’s 
appointment to the director. 
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Rotov was still shut up in his office, receiving 
no one. Scanning the appointment with evident 
displeasure, he said: 

*Tell him there’s no hurry about it. I’m going 
to telephone the People’s Commissar.” 

“Do you think that will change anything?” 

“No,” Rotov admitted. “The order won’t be 
rescinded. But I want the People’s Commissar to 
understand that I don’t like appointments made 
over my head. I answer for the works, andi I 
appoint my managers.” 

“I can’t understand your attitude,” Mokshin 
said coldly. “Here we have first-class engineers 
coming into the works, men that know their jobs, 
many of them, better than our old personnel. And 
what do we do with them? Take Nechayev, for 
instance. . . .” 

“Your vaunted Nechayev! I’ll send him flying 
out of the finishing bay, too.” put in Rotov sharp- 
ly, turning his face away. “Big people coming to 
the works!” He laughed mirthlessly. “They come, 
and they’ll go They’re birds of passage, sheltering 
here from the storm of war. VI hen the storm ends, 
they’ll fly South again, like the cranes. And whom 
are you and I to work with when they leave? 
The little people again? Try and appoint Grigor- 
yev to his old job then. Will he take it? No! 
There’s such a thing as pride. And we’ll be left 
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with no one — ^big or little. We have to keep our 
own forces intact. They grew up here, andl they 
won’t be lured South by sunshine or fruits. Little, 
maybe, but our own. With them, at any rate, you 
know the Avorth and the abilities of each, knoAf 
where and Avhen to push to get results.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” rumbled Mokshin. 
“Absolutely not. The war may drag out. . . 

Rotov sprang to his feet. How unlike they 
were: the towering director, inclining to corpu- 
lence of late, and the puny, narrow-shouldered 
chief engineer. 

“How long do you think the war will last 
— five years?” Kotov demanded. “A nice mood 
for a man in a job like yours!” 

“Tlic Avar may drag out,” Mokshin repeated, 
taking no notice of the director’s sarcasm. “And 
it’s our duty to make proper use of every man 
Ave have, to the full extent of his abilities and 
knoAv ledge. Take Nechayev. He comes from a 
works that had the same type of equipment as 
we have here, and he knows the Avork just as 
well as either of our blooming mill manag- 
ers. 

“Yet he’s made a mess of his job. Wihat’s the 
good of his knowledge, if he can’t manage to get 
things done? As to the now shop manager, well 
and good. Only have him wait a day or two be- 
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fore taking over. I mu^ take care of Grigoryev 
first, ril appoint him chief steel metallurgist. That 
will satisfy him. and the People’s Commissar will 
understand.” 

“You’re forgetting one tihing,” said Alokshin 
crisply. “I answer for the works equally with 
you -no, to a greater degree than you. To a greaN 
er degree. Il's the chief engineer who answers for 
engineering personnel. I shall write to the People’s 
Commissar this very day about your attitude to 
our new people.” 

Turning unhurriedly, he left the room. 

Often, as today, leaving the director’s oDiee, 
Alokbliiii carried in his heart a hitter aftertaste. 
But he kept his feelings under strict control. Only 
once, in the year they had worked together, had 
Mokshin's temper broken hounds; when the direc- 
tor,’ without so much as a word to him, counter- 
manded his order for the cleaning of the gas line. 
Rushing into the director’s olfiee, where a numl>cr 
of shop managers had gathered for some confer- 
ence, he had demanded loudly: 

“Am I chief ngineer at this works?” 

“What’s that?” Rotov had asked amazedly. 

“I’m asking you: am I chief engineer?” 

“Yes, you’re chief engineer.” 

“W^ell, if I am, Td thank you not to meddle 
in my affairs.” 



And lest his anger carry him too far, he had 
hurried out. 

Since that incident, things had been a little 
easier. Still, Mokshin was compelled to wage a con- 
stant oflFensiw, to fight for his views, to argue over 
every question. He could never make up his mind 
what quality prevail cm! ill Rolovrwill. or olislinacy. 

“What could have spoiled the man so rapid- 
ly?"’ Mokshin wondered, as he walked down the 
corridor to his own olTice. “Can it be the works 
achievements? Not only the works, of course. 
Actually, he heads the whole town as well. Every- 
thing the town can boast conies from the works. 
Ti!ie streetcars are run by a special works depart- 
ment, the pavements laid by the works improve- 
ment department, the parks and boulevards plant- 
ed by the greenery department. Even the chair- 
man of the town Soviet comes around to ask. 
rather than demand.” 

To Makarov, w'aiting in his office, Mokshin 
said: 

“The director suggests that you rest a day or 
two. Are you settled comfortably? Has your 
family arrived?” 

“Yes, my fiimily’s here,” Vasili Nikolayevich 
answered slowly, sensing, from Mokshin’s tone, 
that his appointment in Grigoryev’s place had 
been badly received. 





“That’s splondid,” said Mokshin. “Myself, I 
was here alone, the first six rnonths. My wife 
didn’t want to leave Sverdlovsk. We were born 
there, you see, both of us. It’s no fun when your 
head is here, cind your heart out there. You just 
feel split in two.” 

He smiled, a pleasant smile. 

Makarov got up. 

“If I’m not needed here, I don’t have to stay,” 
he said, with his habitual frankness. 

“You’re badly needed,” Mokshin returned, sud- 
denly severe. “And you're going to work with us.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

Vadim was improving rapidly. His cheeks had 
rounded out, and the fresh colour was returning. 
Looking into Elena’s wan, tortured face, Makarov 
felt that it was she, and not the child, who was 
ill. Incurably ill. 

Two days passed, yet Makarov was not sum- 
moned to the works. Elena began to worry, and 
again, for the hundredth lime, Vasili Nikolayevich 
cursed himself for his. habit of telling her all his 
doubts and troubles. 

Towards evening, the front doorbell rang. A 
moment later, the Makarovs’ door was opened 
slightly, and a face peeped warily in: Dmitryuk. 
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“Vasili Nikolayevich,” the old man asked, 
“have you taken the thop o^er yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“In that case, I can still come visiting.” 

And Dmitryuk stepped into the room. Vadim 
cried out in joyous greeting. It was a long time 
since he had scon his beloved Grandfather Frost. 
A bulging pockc't caught the child's eye at once, 
and he stared shamelessly until Dmitryuk dipped 
a hand into the pocket and produced an apple. 

“Why only in that case, gi-undad?” asked Va- 
sili Nikolayevieli. “You’ll always l)e welcome here, 
whether I’m working or not.” 

“It’s not the same thing,” Dmitryuk returned, 
bonding to hand llie apple to the child. “It’s sort 
of awkward, pa>iMg visils to >oiir manager. People 
might think tin; old man’s trying to get more than 
is coming lo him.” 

“Foolishness. We’re from the same town, the 
same works. And bosidrs, Vadim horc makes us 
the next thing to relatives.” 

Again the tears rose to Elena’s eyes. It was 
Dmitryuk who hud laid the brickwork to rein- 
force the little mound that marked her dead 
boy’s grave. IIow skilfully he had performed 
his melancholy task, how gently. 

The old man began some childish game with 
Vadim. The boy laughed so infectiously that even 
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Elena could not but join in. And Makarov felt an 
infinite gratitude to Dmitryuk for his wife’s first 
smile. 

There was a tap at the door, and Grigoryev 
came in. Noticing a stranger in th'o room, he hesi- 
tated for a moment; but the old man’s good- 
natured smile seemed to reassure him. 

“I hope you’ll forgive me, Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich.” he began, accepting the proffered chair, “for 
the way 1 behaved the other day. You see, it 
wasn’t an easy bit of news for me. I’m feeling 
better now, but that* first night, I must admit, I 
lay awake till morning, thinking. And now I’ve 
come to ask you this: would you object if I stayed 
on in the shop os your assistant?” 

Somewhat taken aback, Makarov asked: 

“Why, what objection could I have?” 

“Not everyone in your position would agree. 
You have to know a person, have faith in 
him, to do a thing like that. We’re all human. 
A demoted manager may be only too pleased 
if things don’t improve under his successor. It’s 
not nice, but — well, it’s understandable. A man 
wants to seem in the right, if only to him- 
self.” 

Makarov nodded. 

“I don’t want you to think I have no othet 
choice,” Grigor}3v continued. “The director tried 
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today to talk me into the job of chief steel metal- 
lurgist. I refused downright. Fm used to working 
in the shop. I suppose you understand.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Well, there it is, then. If you can trust me, 
IcFs try and pull together.” 

He held out his hand, and Makarov pressed it 
heartily. 

Dmitryiik hud been pla>ing with the child all 
this lime, 5=eeining hardl) lo iiuliee ihe roiuersa- 
tion. When Grigoryev had gone, however, the old 
man turned away from the crib and pulled up a 
chair beside Makarov. 

“That sort of thing seldom turns out well,” 
he said, shaking his head dubiously. “Its a big 
sort of soul a man must have, to work honestly 
in such a situation.” 

“Don’t you worry, grandad,” Makarov relumed. 
“It will work out all right. People have bigger 
souls today than when you were young. And even 
little souls are growing big in this war.” 

Vasili Nikolayevich was never lo regret his 
decision. At first, however, he did not iind things 
easy. Obedient to habit, the sleeliiicn came only 
to Grigoryev for insi ructions and advice. The 
work swung on indcpendcnlly of Makarov, and 
for some time he had the feeling that, should 
he suddenly leave, nothing would be changed by 
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his departure, just as nothing had been changed 
by his arrival. Output remained at its former 
level. 

With daily increasing clarity, Makarov real- 
ized that not all in the shop vas as it should 
be. 

After a heat, the gas would be turned off, 
and the bolloni cooled, while the taphole was 
being plugged. This was done to prevent the 
remnants of metal and slag from getting into the 
plug and ^^freezing” the hole; but it involved 
a grave drop in temperature. 

^The tapholes ought to be plugged with the 
gas on,” Makarov said one day. 

Grigoryev slirugged. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but our crews don’t know 
the system, and there’s no one to teach them. 
It’s a risky method.” 

“All open-hearth work is risky. You risked 
yourself, in Sayle’s day, loading your cranes twen- 
ty-five per cent above rated capacity. And if 
there’s no one to show how it’s done, I can de- 
monstrate myself.” 

When the sb'ft ended, all the free crews 
assembled behind one of the furnaces^ where the 
steel was being tapped. Makarov borrowed the 
first helper’s cap, with blue glasses attached, and 
got into a tarpaulin apron and mitts. Skilfully, 
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if somewhat nervously — for it was many years 
since he had last done this work — he plugged the 
taphole, with the gas on. 

Grigoryev, watching the steelmen s attentive 
faces, regretted, for the first time in his life, that 
he had never worked as a rank-and-filer at the 
furnaces. 

He work done, Makarov threw o£F his mitts 
and apron and invited his audience into the 
record room. 

*‘Now you’ve seen how it’s done,” he said, 
when the workers had settled down on chairs 
and benches. 

“Yes, we’ve seen it,” returned one of the 
melters. “And we’ve also seen furnaces stand idle 
for three hours and four, when the helper muffs 
the job and freezes the hole.” 

“And we’ve seen the metal burst through the 
taphole, too,” added Permyakov, another melter 
— ^a youthful-looking man for his fifty years, 
though a faint spattering of grey showed at his 
temples. “It’s easy enough to demonstrate, when 
you know how. But how are you going to teach 
people to work it? Take a lazy, clumsy lout like 
this Lapenko of mine” — he pointed to an ilb 
built, flabby-cheeked young fellow — “and just you 
try to teach him. \^y, he lumbers along just 
like an elephant. What you need here is speed. 
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and skill, and the devil himself can’t teach La- 
penko that. It’s the way he was born.” 

“Haven’t you got anyone a little nimbler in 
your crew?” Makarov asked, smiling involun- 
tarily. 

“There’s Ivan Smirnov, of course — ^my second 
helper. He could probably do il. Quick as light- 
ning, that lad.” 

“Well, then, make Ivan first helper.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Lapenko, 
with a vehemence hardly to be expected in one 
of his slothful disposition, “I’ve been working 
at the furnace four years, and Ivan’s only been 
here two. Wliy should he be put ahead of me?” 

Makarov’s eyes flashed. 

“Hold on, hold on, comrades,” he exclaimed. 
“Wliat’s the syslrni here? Who gels promoted 
first — ^the man that’s been working longest, or 
the man that does the work best?” 

“The one that’s been working longest, of 
course,” Permyakov replied for all. 

“It just makes no difference how you try,” 
Ivan said hotly, his lively eyes fixed almost 
imploringly on Makarov. “Until the first helper 
leaves, or gets in trouble, you’ve no chance to 
get ahead. The only time you can do some real 
work is on his dlay off, or when he’s on vaca- 
tion.” 
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“Is that correct?” Makarov asked, turning to 
Grigoryev. 

“Yes, of course. Tliat’s always been the tradi- 
tion in open-hearth shops. How else can it be? 
A man works, say, ten years. How can you 
suddenly take him off and put someone else in 
his place? On what grounds?” 

“Our young workers will never progress tliat 
way.” 

“They’re not progressing, comrade manager,” 
came a clear, firm voice from the far corner. 
“As Comsomol secretary, I can tell you that. 
They’re not progressing at all.” 

“Comrade Lapenko!” Makarov said. “Would 
you undertake to plug the taphole with the 
gas on?” 

Lapenko^s ingenuous, Ilght-laslied ejes turned 
to him bewilderedly. A devil of a man, this new 
manager-- only working two weeks, and knew' 
a fellow by name already! Unhurriedly, he an- 
swered: 

“Well, no. I w'ouldn’t.” 

“And you, CoraTade Smirnov?” 

“I do it, when the inciter lets me. Only that’s 
not often.” 

“Right?” Makarov asked Permyakov. 

“He can do it.” 

“Will you take him os first helper?” 
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The melter hesitated, reluctant to offend 
Lapenko. 

“He’s all right. He ^an do the job,” he said 
finally. 

“Then, beginning tomorrow, Ivan will be first 
helper. Lapenko can watch and learn. Only — don’t 
let us down, Smirnov. I’ll have a look at your 
work. If you do well. I’ll appoint you instructor 
for the shop. You’ll move around from furnace 
to furnace, teaching the other helpers. A sort of 
Stakhanovite school.” 

“I won’t let you down, comrade manager,” 
cried Ivan, with glowing eyes. 

But Permyakov demanded heatedly: 

“WJiat is this, anyway? Here I’ve been work- 
ing tliirly years at the furnaces — ^and tomorrow, 
maybe, you’ll be shifting me around too?” 

Watching Permyakov at work, Makarov had 
been deeply impressed by the elderly melter’s 
unhurried eOicieiicy at the furnace, by the quiet 
discipline he maintained among his helpers. 

“Quite possibly,” he replied composedly. “In 
fact, there can hardly be any doubt about it. There 
are two or three foremen I’ve noticed who don’t 
do their jobs as well as they should. Why shouldn’t 
they step aside and make room for you?” 

Try as he might, Permyakov could not sup- 
press a smile. 
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Makarov wenl out, with Grigoryev, onto the 
charging level. For some time they stood silently 
at the rail, watching the teaming of the heat 
just tapped. 

“There’s only one thing I ask,” Grigoryev 

said, as the last mould was being filled. “Do tlie 
shifting yourself.” 

“So that if anyone’s offended, it won’t be at 
you?” asked Makarov ironically. 

“No. It’s simply that I don't agree with you. 
Perhaps I’m wrong, but I don’t agree. And I 
can’t agree about the tapholcs, either.” . 

“Very well. I’ll do the shifting. You will 

agree later on. And as to the tapholcs — ^why, 

this method saves twenty to thirty minutes on 
every heat. True, it may happen that things will 
go wrong once in a while, at first, and we’ll 

lose a little time. Hut the final gain will make 
it up many times over.” 

CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

There is one peculiarity about the work of 
the steel melter which distinguishes him sharply 
from workers of many other trades. Turner, 
driller, milling machine operator — each has liis 
individual, clearly defined task; each knows tliat 





Ihe results of his labour will depend, first and 
foremost, on his own ability and effort. But a 
heat of steel in an open-hearth furnace is a dif- 
ferent thin|r. Here the results depend on the 
joint labour of an entire collective. Started in 
one shift, a heat may continue into the next — 
may even drag into the third. An hours negli- 
gence in the initial stages may condemn all the 
ensuing work to failure. Five minutes’ delay in 
tapping may reduce to waste all the preceding 
labour. A meltcr worthy of the name must have 
a highly developed feeling of comradeship; must 
be ready, if need be, to sacrifice his personal in- 
terests to the interests of the collective. 

Should a heal lie spoiled, or unduly pro- 
tracted, considerable expenditure of time and effort 
is often required to determine who, concretely, 
is to blame. 

A rapid redistribution of forces, in conform- 
ity with skill and ability — such was the first 
task Makarov set himself. 

In this, Grigoryev could be of little hdp. To 
him, the chief criterion in placing any worker 
was the numbci of years that worker had spent 
at the furnaces. Makarov approached the ques- 
tion from an entirely different angle. High-speed 
melters, record setters, he knew, often came from 
ihe ranks of 'lie youth. 
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In ordinary coiidilions, Makarov would have 
gone about his changes gradually, after a patient 
study of his personnel in the process of work. 
Now, however, there was no lime to spare. Hence, 
he determined to subject the mellers to a test of 
a special order. In place of the ordinary shifts, 
the work of the furnace crews was organized 
temporarily on a licat-'io-heat system, under which 
the mellcr who started a heat remained in charge 
until it had bcicn tapped, 'fliis method left no 
room for the shifting of blame. 

Most of tlie Avorkers welcomed this idea. 
Tliose, however, Avho had been accustomed to 
shelter behind others’ backs, attempted to pro- 
test. 

“And suppose the heat drags out for sixti>en 
hours?” one of them asked, at the meeting called 
to discuss the new system, of work. “Does that 
mean the whole crew has’ to stay two shifts on 
end?” 

“Why slay two shifts?” Makarov returned, 
smiling. “What s to prevent you from putting 
your heat through in tdn hours? Once the heat 
is tapped, your work is done, and you’re free 
.to go home.” 

Meller Permyakov, always calm and majestic 
—almost statuesque — on the charging level, never 
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losing his composure! at delays in the work* 
suddenly began to display a swift agility that 
made him seem a good twenty years younger. 

**How the old man has changed!” the! chief 
engineer remarked to Grigoryev, hearing the melt- 
er shout furiously at his assistants because of 
some slight delay. “And incidentally, what’s he 
doing in this shift?” 

“Yes, he’s beginning to put on speed,” Grigor- 
yev replied. “His trump card always used to 
be, thirty years at the furnaces. Now a difPerent 
trump is demanded.” 

And, with evident enjoyment, be went on to 
describe Makarov’s innovations. 

“So the new manager’s not so bad, after 
all?” asked Mokshin, noting with satisfaction the 
complete absence of envy or malice in Grigor- 
yev’s tone. 

“He’s splendid. Knows the work from every 
angle — furnace hand to chief engineer.” 

Having completed a heat, nowadays, Permya- 
kov could no longer rest quietly at home. After 
a few hours of sleep he would return to the shop 
to watch, with jc .lous interest, the work of thi 
other melters. On the melters’ days off, the fur- 
naces would be run by their first helpers. And 
one day, studying the new bulletin board oil 
which each melter’s name was followed by figures 
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for duration of heats and amount of steel pro- 
duced, Permyakov pondered lengthily on his own 
showing as compared with Ivan Smirnov’s. 

**Am I getting old?” he muttered to himself. 
‘‘No! I’ll show them yet what I can do!” 

That day, Shatilov was running his first heat 
in the Comsomol furnace. He arrived early, 
before thd preceding heat had been tapped. When 
he began to prepare the furnace, working togeth- 
er with his crew, Permyakov watched with rising 
admiration. The young melter would dash up to 
the furnace door with his scoop as though he 
intended to leap inside. Poised at the very sill, 
blackly outlined against the flame, his fire- 
scarred face turned away from the blaze, he would 
swing his scoop swiftly and skilfully, casting its 
burden in the required direction. And again 
he would be off, outstripping his assistants, call- 
ing on them to overtake him. He began immedi- 
ately after the tapping of the preceding heat, 
before the hole had been plugged. Only after 
the furnace was prepared did he run to the 
back wall, to 'give his helper a hand at the 
hole. 

This was something Permyakov had never be- 
fore seen done. 

“A full ten minutes gained,” he said to him- 
self, at once grieved at hb former ignorance of 
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this method and pleased that he had now dis- 
covered it. 

He stood on, watching the proceedings at the 
furnace. Grigoryev, finding him there, asked: 

“Well, Permyakov — ^learning from others, eh?” 

“Live and learn,” the mcltcr answered de- 
spondently. “And if T keep on a hundred years, 
ril still know nothing!” 

“It’s never too laic to learn or to love,” said 
Grigoryev, smiling. “As far as loving’s con- 
cerned, you certainly made the best of your young 
days. But as far as learning’s concerned, 
I’m afraid you and I missed out badly, both 
of us.” 

Shatilov came running up to them. 

“Comrade Grigoryev!” he pleaded. “If we 
could have more gas! Just a little more! The 
furnace simply begs for it.” 

“More gas!” Grigoryev repeated to himself. 

Gas was the shop’s great problem. In this 
xetspect. No. I shop was far better situated. 
Coming first on the line, it took all the gas it 
needed; and very little was left for the furnaces 
in No. 2, not tc speak of the other shops. 

“Gas!” begged melters, rollers, heat process 
workers. 

“Gas!” demanded the shop managers. 

Gas was discussed at meetings, rallies^ shop 
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and works reports. But the volume of gas did 
not increase. 

Grigoryev shrugged helplessly. 

When the limestone and ore wdre in, Shatilov 
had the charging machine operator attach a big, 
hooked shovel to his ram and thrust it into the 
furnace, to even out the charge. 

This was too much for Permyakov. 

“You’re just wasting lime, doing that,” he 
whispered to Shatilov. “Wasting time, and cooling 
the furnace.” 

Shatilov glanced up at him, as though trying 
to tell whether this was mockery or serious advice. 

“You try it, some day,” he answered simply. 
“I find it helps. Or belter still, stay around, if 
you will, and see how it goes. Fd be glad of 
your help. You sec, I don’t know these furnaces 
any loo well yet.” 

His frankness won Permyakov. 

“I’ll stay,” he decided. “The boy has interest- 
ing ideas. And perhaps I can help.” 

Before long, he was entirely carried away by 
the work. 

EveJry minute or two, Shatilov would peer 
into the furnace, crooking his elbow over his 
face to protect it against the heat; for the burns 
received in rescuing the works draft files still 
made themselves felt. Watching the flame intent- 
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ly, he would react immediately to every change, 
running to the shutters — ^he did everything on the 
run! — ^to increase or decrease the flow of air 
according to the amount ol gas coming in. 

“No, I’ll never be able to keep pace with 
him,” Permyakov reflected sadly, watching Sha- 
tilov skiip across a charging car that blockeld his 
way. “My skipping days arc over, and he has 
his whole life still ahead. How old is he, I won- 
(’cr? Twenty-five? Yet he’s a melter already — 
and what a melter! Down South, they say, he 
was a foreman, even. It wasn’t by vodka bribes 
he got his learning, the way we did in my 
day.” 

And Permyakov recalled the first foreman 
under whom he had worked. Over thirty years 
had passed since that timd; but not in thrice 
thirty years would Permyakov forget the amount 
of vodka he had had to bring that foreman to 
gain his first promotion: from ordinary un- 
skilled laliour to car pushing. Nobody had ever 
explained anything, in those days. Nobody had 
ever shown how things were done. A worker 
might live his lue through and never learn the 
things that were now taught the youth in a year 
or two at the trade! and factory schools. Foremen 
had cariied their secrets with them to the grave. 
Yet this youngster — ^again Pdrmyakov turned to 
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watch Shatilov — ^this youngster made no secret 
of anything he knew; for nothing had been kept 
a secret from him. 

After the hot metal had been added, Shatilov 
did not leave the peepholes for an instant. Like 
a sentry, he paced up and down, up and down, 
from the first to the fifth and back to the first 
again: twenty steps each way. 

“He’s a little green. Looks into the furnace 
too often,” thought Permyakov. 

After glancing in himself, however, he under- 
stood Shatilov’s uneasiness. Even through the blue 
glasS) the furnace roof looked white. It seemed 
on the very verge! of fusion. 

“Have a care, young fellow,” he muttered, 
shaking his head. ^‘There’s trouble near.” 

But the young fellow was showing care 
enough. Noting a danger spot, he would dash 
headlong to the controls; and then Permyakov 
would look in at the peephole, starting nervous- 
ly when it seeftned to him that the roof was 
damaged. 

All went well, however. Shatilov cooled each 
overheated section before any damage could be 
done. 

By the middle of the heat, Permyakov was as 
busy as Shatilov, keeping a vigilant eye on the 
furnace roof and shouting at the helpers now 
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and then, as though he, Permyakov, were in 
charge of the heat. 

Shatilov worked in unremitting haste, and 
demanded the same haste of all concerned — sub- 
ordinates and superiors alike. 

When the shift foreman failed to appear 
on time, Shatilov had the ore charged without 
wailing for permission. When the foreman hur- 
ried up, protesling, Shatilov declared firmly: 

**We can’t stand around waiting. We’ve no 
time to spare. This is a high-speed heat. And you 
needn’t worry. I’ve made really complex steel — 
armour plate for tanks. This shell steel — why, 
a furnace helpdr could do it, with his eyes 
closed, down in our works.” 

LfOng before the heat was ready for tapping, 
Shatilov began to worry the shift dngineer, de- 
manding that materials be brought up for the 
next heal. 

“A different school of work, entirely differ^ 
enl,” Permyakov told himself. ‘Tn the old days, 
every melteir was a lone wolf. They’d charge the 
furnace on a cold bottom, sometimes, and you’d 
waste a whole shift just trying to melt the 
stuff!” 

Tile heat bettered Permyakov’s last record by 
a full twenty minutes. The elderly melter was 
not a little d'sturbed; yet, strangely enough, 
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there was no hint of envy in his alarm. He 
realized that Shalilov had no selfish secrets in 
his work. His success was due to training and 
iniliative, to an inexliaustiblc eagerness for active 
effort, to his skill in estimating roof temperature 
and in keqiing it always at the very maximum. 
This required considerable daring, and constant 
strained attention. Permyakov knew what that 
took out of a man. 

Walking home, Permyakov tasted in antici- 
pation the bitterness of defeat in the contest thus 
begun. The helper assigned him in j>]acn of Ivan 
Smirnov had not yet learned to plug the taphole 
with the gas on. 

‘Stay around and see how it goes. Pd be 
glad of your help,’ ” he muttered, repeating 
Shatilov’s words. “And whos to help md^ I’d 
like to know?” 

When he entered the shop for his next heat, 
however, to his great surprise and pleasure, lie 
found Shatilov wailing for him. 

“I’ve come to help. I’ll plug it up with the 
gas on,” the young man whispered, similiiig — and 
immediately grimaced with pain, for the skin 
about his mouth was still puckered and sensi- 
tive. A load fell from Permyakov’s heart. 

Shatilov did not leave until the heat had 
been tapped. It bettered his own record by 
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another five minutes. Pdnnyakov, who had hoped 
tor no more than a tie^ was a little embarrassed 
by this victory. His young ‘‘rival,” however, was 
unfeignedly pleased. 

“There!” he said. “I shaved off twenty 
minutes, and you shaved off another five. Now, 
perhaps, somelone else will cut off twenty or 
thirty more — and that will make an hour, almost, 
off every melt. Why, that would mean an extra 
twenty tons of shells — ^a full carload!” 

They left die woiks together, Shatilov excited 
and happy, Permyakov almost too tired to walk 
— his only tribute to age. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

Pyrin became very useful to the underground. 
Applying to the municipal board, he received 
permission to set up a private watch repairing 
establishment, and for this purpose to occupy 
a little house, deserted by its owners, in one of 
the quiet streets on the outskirts of the town. 
Serclyiik was offic.jlly registered as Pyrin’s agent 
for the purchase of watch parts and springs^ 
thus receiving legal status as a private employee. 
In the living quarters behind the shop, the nmn- 
bers of the underground could report to their 
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commander in comparative safety. Suspicion 
(‘ould hardly attach to anyone entering the shop 
with a watch or clock in need of repairs; and, 
in this remote neighbourhood, genuine clicnta 
very rarely disturbed the watchmaker. 

Gradually, the work of tlie underground 
group was systematized. 

I*volr Prasolov hired on at the works, to 
which Serdyuk had begun to devote particular 
attention. At the mines around the town, Soviet 
patriots prevented the (icnnans from bringing up 
a single ton of coal. Cages and pumps would, 
be put out of coniinission as soon as they were 
rcpaiicd, and at one of the mines the Iicadframe 
was blown up. Here, as in n.ost purls of the 

Donbas, the Hillcriles WTre compelled to fall 

bark on coal shipped from Germany. Oa ihf' 

railw’ay, the underground workers were more 
active slill, blowing up munitions trains, throwing 
sand into axle boxes, and sabotaging in the 

locomotive repair shops, so that ‘‘restored''' en- 
gines w'oiild halt powcrlessly after a few kilo- 
metres' run. Hut at the w^orks there was no sign 
of such activity. Evidenll)', the comrade eiilrunled 
with this task had dither been caught before he 
could accomplish anything, or lost his nerve and 
decided to bide his time. In view* of this, Ser- 
dyuk felt himsdlf obliged, in addition to his 
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basic assignmenl, to assume leadership of the 
works underground. Activities had already begun. 
Ill llio open-hearth shop, Sasha conducted 
weekly readings of the Donetsky Veslnik, as 
marked for him by Serdyuk. In the machine 
shop, where Prasolov quickly recniiteil a number 
of helpers, similar readings were organized by 
a young filtc^r, Semiyoii Vorobyov. 

Valya Tcplova did not go to work anywhere. 
To secure herself against mobilization, she had 
oblained from a local doctor a cartificale that 
she was ill with tuberculosis. Though untrue, 
this certificate w^as unlikely to be doubted— so 
ihin and pale had Valya grown. Her principal 
duly lay in the regular issue of leaflels inform- 
ing the population of developments at the front 
and calling for resistance to the invadem. Ser- 
dyuk, vefiy seriously, called her his seerelary for 
propaganda. One (lay, Serdyuk got hold of a 
rainsharklc typeiviiler. ft gave Pyrin a great 
deal of trouble, demanding almost daily rcpaiis; 
but it made the; work much easier. Sasha’s friends 
no longer sat up niglits to copy out the Ic^aflcls. 
'Ilicy had only 'o distribute them. 

Pavel Prasolov was also unemployed as yet. 
He would wander about the town and the market 
place all day, and every evening he would bring 
fresh news. Serdyuk was keeping him in re- 
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serve, for the time l)eing. There was some danger 
about his situation, of course; but Serdyuk did not 
worry. Pavel could be depended on to get out of 
any prediicamenl, be it a roundup on llie market 
place or mobilization for work in Germany. 

Maria Gnvlsova, on the other haiul, was a 
source of grave anxiety. To Maria's mind, the 
underground group was not justifying its exisl- 
eiiw. She wanted action, vigourous, uninlcrruj)tcd. 
1o avenge all the fascists* evil. Ignorant of inu<h 
of the work that was being done, for Ser(l\nk 
told no one more than was absolutely nci-ei- 
sary, she often complained to Pyrin: 

“Our coimnandcr's getting lazy. Silling back, 
doing iiolbing. He’ll be safe enough, that way, 
but whaLs the good?” 

Pyrin seldom sfmke; but to Maria it secincd 
that he sympathized. 

One day, ])assiiig in the vicinity of the town 
police headquarters. Maria met a former m'IiooI- 
mate, a girl named Norina. Some >cars before, 
Grevtsova and Noriiia had been closw friends: 
but they had soon drifted npniL, Maiia’s 
romantic nature revolting at her friend's cal- 
culating practical sense. Originally drawing them 
to onet another, as is often llie case, the girls’ 
utter dissimilarity of character had in tlie end 
set up a wall between them. Now, however, 
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Norina greeted Maria as effusively as in- the day* 
of their greatest intimacy. Learning that Maria 
was still unemployed, sho sdvised her to go to 
work immediately, 

“We have an opening at police headquarters, 
in the passport bureau,” she confided, and add- 
ed, in a whisper, “It’s a paying job, Maria. 
Come and apply. Only you’ve got to hurry, or 
you’ll miss the chance.” 

After a few moments’ thought, Maria agrend. 

Learning from Pavel that Maria had gone 
to work at police headquarters, Serdyuk was both 
puzzled and angry at this violation of the most 
elementary discipline. He orddred Pavel to send 
Maria to the shop; but the next day passed, and 
the nctxl, and Maria did not come. Serdyuk’s 
uneasiness grew steadily. 

Tlien, at last, she appeared. Without a word, 
pile laid down on the table several night passes, 
properly signed and stamped. This made things 
clearer. 

“Thanks, jf course,” Serdiiyk said, when he 
had looked the passes over. “But you seem to 
forget. Comrade Grevtsova” — ^when he was dis- 
pleascxl, his manner always became extremely 
formal — “you seem to forget, Comrade Grevtsova, 
that you are a mcm>ber of an underground 
group, and ” 
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an idlel underground group/’ pul in 
Maria causlically. 

“How can you know whether the group is 
idle or active?” 

“I don’t care,” she persisted, looking up at 
him angrily. “In any case, Tm an idle member 
of the group, and I want to be arlivc. If I caift 
be allowed to kill fascists, at least I can try to 
save the lives of our Soviet comrades. That’s 
also worth sacrifiee. You slay in the liousc here 
all the lime, Andrdi Vasilyc\icli. But if you 
went out more, and saw with your own c>c!£> 
what those beasts are doing to our people, your 
patience wouldn’t last.” 

Serdyuk was furious; but he kept his teinjiLor 
down. 

“And what do you do at polire headquar- 
ters?” he asked, abruptly changing the subject. 

“Not much, so far,” she admitted, flushing. 
“I work in the passport bureau. It's an interest- 
ing institution, this police of theirs. A place 
where everything conceiivable is bouglit and sold: 
registration stamps on passports, releases from 
mobilization, dven release from arrest. Prices 
vary, depending on the greed of the seller and 
the means of the buyer. My work will be use- 
ful to the group. I can keep you informed on 
everything they’re doing, or planning to do.” 
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‘"I suppose you IiavenV had a chance yet lo 
find out how large a police force they’re intend- 
ing to R't up?*’ 

“I can Icll you that exactly. Four hundred.” 

*‘Are you sure you’re not mistaken, Maria? 
Four hundred is enormous, for a town like 
this.” 

“Thai’s the figure they set. Only they’ll 
never hd able lo recruit so many. So far, they 
have about a hundred.” 

“W hat sort of people do they pick?” 

“What they like best are fonmer kulaks, and 
men who’ve been in prison for counterrevolution- 
ary activities. But they take on ordinary crimi- 
nals too.” 

“What departinemts have tliey organized?” 

“Three: criminal, political, and the passport 
bureau. The political department is run directly 
by the Gestapo, right across the sLrcult from llio 
police. It's a dreadful place, that Gestapo build- 
ing, Andrei Vasilyevich. Yesterday, one of their 
prisoners jumped out of a third-floor window, 
lie couldn’t stand the tortures.” She shuddered. 
“And they let him lie there on the sidewalk, 
dead, all day.” 

“Still,” Serdyuk put in, interrupting her 
story, “you should have oonsulLed me l)eforc 
going to work. That was your duly as a member 
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of the underground. I had been planning to put 
you to bettor use: in the Gestapo, as an inter- 
preter.” 

“I should have come lo you, of course,” 
Maria agroied. ‘‘But the thing turned up, and 1 
had to answer on the spot, yes or no. So I 
thought it over quickly, and said yes.” 

Serdyiik was silent. Again Maria prcs^K;(l h^r 
old romiplaint: 

“It s hard lo btiar, Andrei Vasilyevich. People 
are doing things: wrecking trains, blowing up 
ninnitions dumps. And we?” 

“And we, Maria, must destroy the vile cob- 
web tlials been spun around the town,” Serdyuk 
replied. 

Cautiously, in general lenns, he told licr a 
little about the work their group had been as- 
signed. Her dissatisfaction was somewhat allayed. 

“Work carefully. Don’t give yourself away,” 
he said in parting. She nodded. 

After this interview, Serdyuk’s anxiety for 
Maria was redoubled. Her flaming hatred for the 
enemy, he feared, might burst all bonds of self- 
control. 

What troubled Serdyuk above all else, how'- 
ever, was an oppressive uncertainty as to his 
proper course of action. Had he or had he not the 
right to involve the members of his group in 
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activities unconnected with the specific assign- 
ment he had received? Comrade Varyanov, ivhose 
name Kravchenko had bhown Scrdyuk on a slip 
of paper during their interv^w at tlie Town 
Committee, was not to be found at Lhi;i indicated 
address; and Serdyuk fell himself cut off from 
all contact with the remaining underground. 
There was no one to whom he could turn for 
advice, or for assistance, should it be needed. 
He could act only as his own understanding, and 
the circumstances in the town, dictated. 

Side by side with every new order posted by 
tlic Gcinman command, there would immediately 
appear an appeal to the population not to obey 
this order. 

The first leaflets, spread ovcJr the town 
through an open-hearth furnace stack on Novem- 
ber 7, had been signed, *T.C.” These letters had 
stood simply for the words, “town Comsomol’'; 
but people had interpreted them differently. 
“T.C.” — -what could that mean but the Bolshevik 
Town Commillcfe? The leaflets had immediuLely 
won the confidence of the townsfolk; and from 
that time on Serdyuk had continued to address 
tlie population in the namo of the Town Com- 
mittee. 

At tiimes^ the leaflets were oouched in terms 
of direct command. Thus, when the German 
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Konunandantur ordered ihc populalion to turn in 
warm clothing for the German army, a leaflet 
appeared in which the Town Conmiittcc of the 
Bolshevik underground forbade the people to 
turn in warm clothing. 

“Let the fascists freeze on our soil.” the leaflet 
went on. “Let the winter winds w'arin their blood. 
1'hat will help the Red Army rout the invaders.” 

After this loaflcit, as Serdyuk learned from 
Teplova, Opanasenko, now completely rcconcih'd 
with Sasha, told the hoy: 

“So our Soviet authority hasn't left the lown. 
ll’s here with ns. It gives ns good adviee. It ap- 
peals. And it commands. Well, then, whose or- 
ders am I going to obey? The German Korn- 
mandant’s — may a hot ladle capsize on him!- 
or our own Towm Committee’s?” 

One Sunday, Pyotr Prasolov came to Serdyuk 
at the watch repairing shop, clearly very much 
disturbed. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” he said, “a woman came 
to our house this morning, an elderly woman 
—over forty, Pd say. She says she’s from the 
ccfntral staff of the partisan movement, and she 
wants to get in touch with you.” 

“This morning, you say? And now it’s two 
o’clock,” Serdyuk remarked, glancing at the array 
of alarm clocks on the sideboard. 
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“WelK I couldn’t come straight, could 1? I 
doubled around all ovtlr town, to make sure I 
wasn’t followed.” 

“Did you question her thoroughly?” 

“I did my best. She’s certainly careful enough: 
found Grevtsova’s house yesterday evening, but 
when she (iiscovered Maria was w^orking in the 
police she didn’t risk talking lo her. Then, today, 
she searched me out. She felt her ground at first, 
didn't come to the point till she was sure. She 
knows all our names, and what our ussigiimenL is. 
There’s only onc^ thing bothers me: she has no 
doeiiinenls. Not a single otic.” 

“'lliat’s just what reassures me,” Serdyuk an- 
swen’d, getting hastily into his coat. “If she has 
no documents, it looks as if she’s genuine. A spy 
would have jjleiily of papers — plenty and to spare. 
I'lic Germans never work without a few forgeries. 
They’re great hands at it.” 

Taking an alarm clock from the sideboard, 
Serdyuk went out. A fow minutes later, Pyotr 
followed. 

I'he messenger seemed to be dozing when 
Serdyuk came imo the Prasolovs’ living room; 
])ut she did not have to be wakened. At the sound 
of footsteps she sprang up at once, turning clear 
ryes, with no trace of drowsiness, on the new- 
comer. 
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'"Levels a dangerous life/' Serdyuk iiotod to 
himself. “But her face is calm. Genuinely calm.” 

Aloud, he said: 

“I’m Seo-dyuk.” 

“Your passport,” she demanded. Pulling on a 
pair of iron-riiiinied spectacles, she examined his 
document carefully, looking up twice to compare 
the photograph with its original. 

“You look ten years 3'oungcr, here,” she said, 
as she returned the passport. 

“Nothing surprising alxml that,” he rrturniMl. 
“The photo was taken before all this began.” 

“Well, then, Andrei Vasilyevich,” tlie mes- 
senger began, sitting down at the table. “I liavc 
no documents, and no written orders. I keep 
t very thing here”-— and she pointed to her fore- 
head. “Listen carefully. The Ukrainian Central 
Coimnittee and the central stall of the partisan 
movement call upon you to prevent the Cmnans 
from starting the machine shop. thing pos- 

sible must be done towards that end.” 

“I’m working in that direction already, to the 
best of my ability,” Serdyuk replied, brighten- 
ing. It was very pleasant to hear that the in- 
structions of the central staff coincided with his 
own plans. 

“Well, now you must work in that direction 
still more energetically. Hie staff feels that the 
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best course would be to blow up the power sta- 
tion.’* 

And in full detail, as though she herself had 
seen it, she explained to him all that she had 
learned from Kravchenko about the charge of 
ammoiiile bricked up in the cable channel under 
(he generator. 

“Where is the staff located ?” Serdyuk asked. 

She stiffened, and her eyes grew suddenly 
stern. 

“You ought to know,” she said, “that such 
qiK^stions arc not asked, because they won’t be 
answered.” 

Smiling, he replied: 

“That’s what I expected you would say.” 

“A lest question?” 

“A lest question.” 

“Not bad.” 

“But tell me one thing,” Scadyuk went on. 
“How does this assignment fit in with my gen- 
eral orders? Why can’t it be done by the group 
assigned to the works?” 

“You reason like anyone but an underground 
commander,” s’ e returned scornfully. “Though, I 
suppose, that’s another test question.” 

“Kxactly.” 

“The staff has no information as to -any 
group existing at the works. Comrade Varyanov 
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— ^ihe comrade you were dnstriicted to keep in touch 
with — -was supposed to organize such a group. But 
he was shot by the Gestapo for carrying arms. 
Incidentally, do your comrades carry arms?" 

“YtTiy does that interest you?” 

“You see, arms all loo frequently sc'ivc lo 
expose members of the underground, and very 
seldom help to save them. Take Varyaiiov. He 
was slopped accidentally, on some slight suspi- 
cion. But they found a revolver on hinr —and 
h(5 was lost. Arms can only lielp you to sell 
your life dearly, and escape torture, ronscfjuenl- 
Jv. in llic undergroiind, the highest t>pe of cour- 
age dielales that arms should be carried only 
during fulfilment of assignments in which they 
may be iicicdcd.” 

The last shade of mistrust faded from Scr- 
dyiik's eyes us he listened. When she had finished, 
he lold her about his doubts and hesitations in the 
ease of Krainev, Loljachov, and Pivovarov. 

“Lobachov was an enemy,” she said. “'Hic 
preservation of the power station seems lo have 
been his work. But as to Krainev, the whole lliing 
is far from clear.” 

She was silent a while, thinking over what ho 
liad told her. Then she asked again: 

“But what about arms? You haven’t answered 
iny question.” 



Scrdyuk replied that he issued weapons only 
when thi*> were rc<iuired for the fulfilment of as- 
signments. 

‘"Very well. And now I want a report on 
what you’ve done so far,” she sa'd, in much the 
tone of a schoolmistress calling on a pupil to re- 
cite Ills lesson. ^ 

He told her all that his group had aeconv 
plislied. 

“Your further plans?” she asked. 

Serdyuk hesitated. 

“I’m not ill the habit of reporting my plans 
until I’ve t’arridd them out,” he replied slowly. 

“You’ll have to change that habit now. The 
Central Cojnmitteo and the partisan staff do auon^ 
than simply assign tasks and demand account. 
They guide the work of the underground groups 
and organi/dtions, prevent many errors, succeed 
even in organizing cxehuiige of experience among 
the dill’creiit groups. For example. I'm iiistriiet- 
t-d to direct your special atlenlion to persons 
arrested and then released by the Gestapo. As a 
rule, the Gestapo releases only such ])risoiicrs as 
agree to bccoiiiv, spies and informers.” 

Dropping all furlhcft: thought of reserve, Ser- 
dyuk explained his plans to her in full detail. 
She listened attentively, and when lie had fin- 
ished said: 
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^‘Excellent plans. Bui so far. Comrade Khru- 
shchov says, you havc'n’t accuinplisbed very inu('h. 
As yet, youVe not living up to ihc iiamie people 
have given you — that of the lowii Conimiltre. Il‘s 
a name that carries weighly oliliguliuns. Tor a 
b^inning, make yourself at least I he \\orks rom- 
miltee. Take charge of ihe works, and parlini- 
larly the machine shop. Best of all, if pos>il)lo, 
put the power station out of roniniissiun. Without 
power, no part of ihc works ran operate. If you’re 
short of helpers, get in touch with other proups.” 
She named the leaders of three groups, and I he 
addresses at whicli they could he found. ‘*Tlic 
miners will also help )ou Avillingly. In peace- 
time, the miners give up the light of day in order 
to bring light to others. And today they arc giv- 
ing their lives to bring hack life' for others. Tliey 
stop at no sacrifice in ihe underground struggle.*’ 

Before leaving, the messenger made arrange- 
ments with Serdyuk for the place of future iiicel- 
ings — -Pyrin’s watch repairing shop — and for llie 
password. Slic also gave him the name of a Soviet 
j)atriot working in the German cmploymeiil 1)U- 
reau, who could be helpful in getting comradcis 
into convenient jobs or in releasing them from 
mobilization. 

When she got into her shabby coat and shawl, 
Serdyuk suddenly recognizftd her. This was the 
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woman wlio had come out of Kravchenkos office, 
tliat memorable day at the Town Committee. 

‘There’s a messengdr!” he tliought admiringly, 
on his way home. “Why, eh'»’s a genuine instruc- 
tor. And what an instructor! She might have been 
doing this work all her life! Well, so wc! haven't 
been forgotten. W'c have a staff, to help and in- 
struct and demand. Our assignment has been en- 
larged. That means I was right, to extend the 
work as I did. And now Lhc time has come to 
alrikc.” 

For the first time since the occupation of the 
town, his lips curved in a happy smile. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- THREE 

Sasha’s reading of the Donctsky Vestnik, one 
ilinner hour, was interrupted by a really extraor- 
dinary occurrence. 

An officer in SD uniform entered the shop, 
followed by five soldiers and an interpreter. The 
workers got up. 

“Which is lyulov?” asked the inUfl-preler. 

“Fill Lyulov,” the foreman cried. Hurrying 
u]) to the Germans, he snapped to attention be- 
fore tlicm. 

The officer pointed silently. Two of the sob 
diers immediately seized Lyutov, twisted his arms 
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bdiind him, and slipped a pair of handcuffs onto 
his wrists^ while the other three, with automatics 
at the. ready, kept a close waU;h on the workers. 

Then, closing in around their prisoner, the 
Germans marched him off. Lyiilov’s face and fig- 
ure expressed the most grieved l)ewildermenl. lie 
could not understand what he had done to deserve 
such sudden disfavour. 

“Good riddance to the bloody hound! The Ge- 
stapo. even, got sick and tired of him.” T^ntsenko 
commented, highly pleased. “J\ow we’ll smoke 
our fill!” And, sitting down on some bricks, he 
began to roll a “horseleg'’ cigarette. 

But smoking became even less possible than 
before; for Valsky now assumed personal charge 
of the erdw. Though Lyutov had shouted and 
cursed, he had really feared the workers. Valsky 
knew no limit in his persecutions. The (k'rnians 
had promised to return him thc^ estate his father . 
had onre owned in the Oryol gubernia; and he 
spared no effort to demonstrate his devotion. He 
checked ihd progress of the work several times a 
day, appearing always where he was least to he 
expected: now from behind the ruins of the 
neighbouring fiirnacd, now from the shelter of 
one of the charging level supports. 

Every day, five or six workers would be de- 
prived of bread as a result of his observations. 
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Not infrequciritly, Smakovsky visited the shop, 
meting out punishment to right and left. Geiss, 
too, when he looked in, would pick some scape- 
goat, as a lesson to the rest. 

Life was a little easier for the workers as- 
signed to repair the roof. They would scramble up 
in the morning, with a few pails of coke, lire 
their little stoves, and lie around all day, doing 
nothing. 

Valsky was afraid to climb to the roof. Fail- 
ing to hear the clatter of hammers overhead when 
he entered the shop, on the stroke of nine every 
morning, he would rage and squeal on the charg- 
ing level, twisting his sliort pig neck in an eilTort 
to see what was going on. 

Then the “work” on the roof would begin; 
an energetic clattering of hammers, heels, or, 
often, simply lists. Satished that all was well, 
Valsky would continue on his rounds. 

Ceiss eventually lost all patience with Val- 
sky's eternal talebearing. 

“I can't throw llicm all into concentration 
camp,” he toM the overzcalous “mcistcr” final- 
ly. “There has to be someone left to do the 
work.” 

Valsky went straight to von Weehter to com- 
plain. Geiss, he declared, was undermining all 





aulhorily. Geiss was playing ihe liberal with tli(' 
Russian workers. 

This lime, he ovdrrcacheil. 

Whal transpired between the works owner and 
the Sonderfiihrer, no one knew. But after their 
interview Geiss cainc rushing into the shop, 
flushed, perspiring, furious, and shouted: 

“Wo ist sonabiteh Valskee?” 

The ivorkcrs shrugged igiioranec. 

“Valskre nicht moistcr. You to be nieisler.'* 

And the German pointed at Opanasetiko. 

“Me? What sort of boss am I?” Opanasenko 
objected, shaking his head in vigorous negation. 

“Silents! You to be boss!” yelled Geiss, with 
such insane fury that Opanasenko regretted Val- 
sky’s absence. It would hav^e been good to see thd 
German take it out of that lickspittle. 

“Valskce kick out on the neck!” Geiss shouted 
in parting, and ran out of the shop. 

The workers crowded around their new-baked 
shop manager, who was grumbling vcxcdly: 

“Ugh! The devil take it all! Me- -a boss un- 
der the Germans?” 

Just then Valsky appeared from behind one of 
the furnaces. Suspecting nothing, he began to 
squeal as usual: 

“Doing nothing again! Fll starve you ycl! I’ll 
have you all shot!” 
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There was an instant’s silence. Sasha glanced 
eagerly from face to face, wondering how it 
would all end. 

“Who do yon think you’re yelling at?” Opa- 
nasdnko demanded, with a sudden grim severity. 
“I’m the boss here now. Geiss said to drive you 
out with a kick in your backside. Come on, get 
going, you scum!” Bending, he seized a shovel. 

Valsky ran for the door, stumbling over the 
scallcred rubbish. Sasha hurled a piece of brick 
after him, but missed. 

The new manager adopted the former labora- 
tory room as his official headquarters. The labo- 
ratory window offered a clear view of the road by 
which Geiss and Smakovsky came to the shop. 
Hence, by keeping someone constantly on watch 
here, the crews could always be warned in good 
time when danger approached. Now, whenever the 
authorities arrived, the men would be hard at 
work; and both sides wttre satisfied. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

Knowing the Sonderfiihrer’s violent temper and 
weighty fist, Valsky was afraid to show himself, 
not only at the works, but even in the street. At 
first thd ill-starred “mmster” tried to conceal his 
misfortunes from his wife; but in the end he was 
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obliged to confess that he had “lost his position 
Time dragged drearily. Madame Valskaya, be^ 
wailing her fate, went daily to the market ])Iace to 
sell something of their household goods. Valsky 
stayed at home, meditating upon his trouI)les and 
seeking consolation in a pile of old family pho> 
tographs. How they brought back the distant 
past, in all its poignant swiSctncss! There he 
stood, a little boy, -beside an enormous flower 
bed, clinging to the hand of a majestic lady with 
a high coiffure — ^his mother. There, on paper yel- 
lowed with age, was his father, stout and wcll- 
groo'med, photographed against a long lane of 
maples that led to a house adorned with numerous 
columns. And there was Valsky himself again, in 
student uniform, with several classmates, grouped 
around a silver punch bowl, llie alcohol blazing 
in the ho^l was slowly melting a sugar loaf 
perched on crossed swords above it. This photograph 
was dated 1917 — a year marked by two notable 
events in Valsky’s biography; graduation from the 
Riga Polytechnical Institute, and the end of his 
life of careless ease. 

There werd later photographs; but in these 
Valsky took no pleasure. They lay apart from the 
rest, in a little packet tied with black tape: an- 
other life, void of all hope for the return of the 
happy past. 
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Yet, suddenly, these hopes had revived. With 
the out})reak of the war, all that had so long 
seemed lost })eyond retuin had become once more 
an object of eager expectation. All Valsky's 
thoughts had now been concentrated on remain- 
ing alive (no one in town had spent so many 
hours ill the slit trenches as he ! ) and on preserv- 
ing the deed to his father’s estate. Locking the 
document into an iron box, he had buried it deep 
in the earth floor of his cellar. Should the house 
burn down, the deed would still be safe. 

Then the Hitlerites had come, and Valsky’s 
hopes had secmcid to near fulfilment. Von Weehter 
had promised him every assistance, should he 
prove worthy. Well, and was not Valsky worthy? He 
had tried his very best. All had gone well, too, 
until things were spoiled by the obstinacy of those 
cursed workers, who refused to earn their bread 
by honest toil, and by the wild temperament of 
Sonderfiihrer Geiss. 

Valsky cherished no rancour against the Son- 
derfiihrcr. Even in his heart of hearts, he was 
afraid to admit the slightest ill feeling. 

At length, realizing that there could be no 
question of his return to the works, Valsky ap- 
plied at the town Kommandantur for a permit to 
leave for the Oryol gubernia and enter into 
possession of his father’s a^atc. 
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After being put off several times, Valsky went 
in to see Pfaul personally. The Kommandant, 
however, referred him on to Obersturmfiihrcr von 
Stammer, the SD chief. And, trembling with secret 
dread, Valsky entered the grim Gestapo building. 

You Stammer was busy, and Valsky was kept 
in the wailing room for quite a long time. More 
than once, a woman's heart-rending screams 
reached his ears from the inner olTice. 

Then the door openrid. Two soldiers came 
out, dragging an elderly woman between them. 
The woman’s eyes were shut, and her grey hair 
hung loose and tangled. When Valsky was called 
in, he could not at once get up from his chair. 

The Obcrslurmfiihrer rcJccived him coldly, 
thought you stayed in town to help Ger- 
many achieve her splendid mission. But instead 
you worked very badly,” he said in German. The 
interpreter repeated his speech in Russian. 

Valsky launched into wordy explanations. Tie 
spoke in German, which he knew quite well, and 
von Stammer’s mood softened perceptibly. 

“Then I take it you want to help us, to work 
for us. Is that right?” he enquired graciously. 

“Yes, yes, of coursd. I w^ant very much to 
help, very much indeed,” cried Valsky, pressing 
a hand to his heart in the plenitude of his emo- 
tion. 





^^What became of your estate under the Bol- 
sheviks?” von Stammer asked. 

‘There was a state farm on it.” 

“Then there’s no sense in your going there. 
The German commissary service is organizing for- 
mer stale farms into German govcmmenl farin-s 
for the lime being, to supply our army. We'll find 
you a good position here. But still, why did you 
do so badly at the works?” 

Valsky explained tliat the fault lay in the work- 
ers: that they were lazy, and did not want to 
earn their bread, lie made no mention of Geiss. 

“They’ll work well enough,” von Stammicr 
retiirnc'd, “when we wipe out all the Communists 
and partisans, that they still fake orders from. 
In that, you will have to help us.” 

Valsky shrank back, terrified. He feared par- 
tisans more than anything else on earth. 

Von Staimiier understood his alarm. 

“Oh, no!” he explained. “You’ll be perfectly 
safe. You'll be appointed one of our senior in- 
formers, or residents. Informers will come to you 
at home to deliver their reports, and once a week 
our messenger will come to collect the reports for 
the political inspector. You see, the informers 
can’t come here, or the) whole town would guess 
what tliey are. This way, the secret is safe. Well, 
are you willi.ig?” 
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Valaky thought of requesting time for thought^ 
for consultation with his wife; but he glanced at 
the German, and, without a word, took a pen and 
tremulously signed the pledge of secrecy and ac- 
tive service for the SD. 

“Kcmember,” von Stammer said, instructing 
the new agent in his duties, “that AveVe iiitereslcd 
in everything relating to the mood of the towns- 
people). Any expression of ojnnion, however insig- 
nificant it may seem, is important to us. Even 
facial expression. For example, a townsman smiles 
when German soldiers are being buried. That's 
sufficient. Today he smiles, tomorrow he will 
laugh, and the day after he will be killing our 
soldiers himself. We must destroy, not only i>ar- 
tisans, but potential partisans as well. Is that 
clear?” 

Before leaving, Valsky finally succeeded in ob- 
taining a travelling permit for his wife, so that 
she might ascertain on the spot the condition of 
his property. He was extremely c-nneerned li.sL the 
house had l»Pv*n hiiriU down, or I lie park de* 
slroxcd. 

The visits of tlie iiiforiiicrs began the viTy next 
day. On Saturday, a messenger ciune and carried 
off the packet of reports denoutieing persons who 
had ebepressed dissatisfaction with German rule. 

By the Lime the second w^eek was up, Valsky 
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found himself quite at home in his new profession, 
lie was not overburdened with work, for the num- 
ber of informers repoiting to him wa.^ rather 
smiall : four seedy-looking individuals, all very 
much alike, ringing daily at his door. He would 
scold them when they came empty-handed, and 
praise them when the catch was rich, paying cash 
down for each report according to the established 
price list. 

They were akin to him, thebe people, who had 
concealed tlieir hate so long and so deep down, 
and even now avoided open combat. Indeed, he 
felt a c(*rtain envy for them. Should things go 
WToiig, they alone would remain unnoticed, uncx- 
posed. Valsky admired the men who worked open- 
ly on the municipal board and in the police; 
but lie did not apjirovc their tactics. Who could 
tell how the fortunes of war might turn? Even a 
temporary capture of the town by the Red Army 
would mean grave peril for all who had acted 
tipeiily. whereas nothing would threaten the cau- 
tious. iinohtri'sive informers. 

As time passed, the resident’s relations with 
liis informers grew more and imore friendly. Never 
before had Valsky been able to talk so volubly 
and freely. lie had had no friends at the work^ 
for lack of any common interests with the engi- 
neers surrounaing him. But in these men — ^former 
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kulaks eKiled by Soviet courts for couiilcrrcvolu- 
tionary activities, and one-time Whiteguards who 
had concealed their past through the years of So- 
viet rule -he found fellow creatures, whom ho 
could understand and like. 

A note from von Stammer, brought by the 
usifal messenger, somewhat dam])ened Val sky’s 
spirils. The Ohcrsturmfuhrcr wrote laconically: 

“You're netting small fry. What we want arc 
Communists, and above all, partisans.” 

A week passed. The informers discovered a 
few Commuiiisis, hut no partisans. The residcnl's 
rations were reduced by half. 

Another week ])assed, with no betltT success. 
Valsky was summoned to the Gestapo. Von Stam- 
mer received him even more stwerely than on 
their first acquaintance. He did not offer a chair, 
and Valsky remained standing uncomfortably 
throughout the interview. 

“You don’t know how to work,” von Slammer 
drawled, without troubling to remove the cigarette 
from between his teeth. “WeV(< given >011 a good 
network, yet all you catch is small fry. It’s time 
you went after the big game. Get one thing clear: 
if we don’t destroy the partisans, they're liable 
to destroy us. Those banditti are getting more and 
more insolent. They put out leaflels regularly, slan- 
dering the valiant German army.” 
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He handed Valsky a typewritten sheet of pa- 
per, with a rod star at the top. The text contained 
a detailed account of the rout of the Germans on 
the approaches to Moscow. 

Valsky could not repress a nervous tremor. 
Here was full confirnuition of the rumours he had 
heard concerning the Germans’ reverses at the 
front! Ihe leafloLs with the red alar at the top 
and the mysterious initials “T.C.” below had nev- 
er lied. This von Stammer knew as well as oth- 
ers. finding the Soviet leaflets a more reliable 
source of information from ihe front than any 
communiques issued by the Hitlerite general itaff. 

“You’ll never catch any partisans the way 
you’ve l3cen going about it,” von Stammer went 
on, when Valsky put the leaflet gingerly down. 
“You must try more subtle methods for getting 
on their track. The thing to do is organize) a 
partisan detachment of your own.” 

Valsky stared at him blankly. 

“Yes, organize a detachment of your own,” 
the OI>crslurmfuhrer repeated. “You can’t angle 
without bait. Pick a dependable leader— one of 
your informers, ir some one else you can vouch 
for — and have him gel together a group of mal- 
contents. So they won’t suspect anything, you can 
incite them against the Italians. There’s an Italian 
garrison in town. Tho Italians are very bad al- 
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lies. Our Fuhrer’s forerunner, Napoleon, said of 
then)': ‘To keep Italy cowed, you need one di- 
vision; to occupy her, you need three; hut to 
fight in alliance with her, yon need ten —to fill 
the breaches in the Italian front.’ Do you know what 
the Italians say? Three cities in Uussia, they say. 
are impossible to take: Moscow, I^ningrad, -and 
Olkhovalka. TJicre's a town for you: Ol-khovatka!” 

He laughed. Valsky forced an obsequious 
sm.ilc; but his heart was in his throat. Then it 
was true that the German olTeiisive hail been 
slopped, that the front was near at hand! Now 
he understood why the iiiforiner.s wanted their 
fees in Soviet money, rather than German marks. 

Von Stammer continued: 

“The Italians need a little teasing, to make 
them fight blotter. Have your partisan deta<*hnicnt 
raid the Italian garrison and kill a few of their 
men. If you pick a clever leader, he’ll be able to 
contact the partisan staff, and other partisan de- 
tachments. His group will grow like a rolling 
.snowball. And then well swoop. Only the leader 
will escape, of course. We’ll help him get aerosss 
the front to the Reds, to carry on the work for 
us over there. Do you grasp the idea?” 

“Yes. I understand,” Valsky faltered, in his 
heart cursing the day and hour when he had con- 
nected himself with the Gestapo. 
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“Good. If you put the job over, you’ll be 
awarded the fascist badge of honour.” Proudly, 
von Slammer pointed ihe black ostrich feather 
cnililcm on his cliesL “If yon don’t, well. . . 

“I will, I will,” babbled Valsky, terrified. 
“I’ll do everything you say. I don’t want any- 
thing mucli. Just lo get back my estate.” 

“For good work, you’ll got that too,” the 
Olierstiirnifulirer promised. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

The German command was determined to re- 
store the works machine shop, which before the 
war had serviced not only the entire works, but 
also a number of other local enterprises. In pur- 
suit of this aim, llie Germans brought in equip- 
ment from the most varied sources. Now and 
again new machine tools arrived from Germany. 
The workers would gather around these curiously, 
only to turn away with scornful smiles, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Junk piles^ not machines. Belt drives! We*d 
forgotten they existed!” 

Sometimes^ however, the shop received modern 
Soviet machine tools, equipped with individual 
motors. These the Germans captured on ’ tlie 
railways, in damaged cars which had had to be 
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detached from evacuation trains on route. Of 
those already in the shop, only two were in 
working order. The rest had been skilfully 
wrecked, by unknown hands, the duniage generally 
coming to light the first time thqy were tested. 

The German inachincs could not be put into 
operation until the main transmission system had 
been assembled; and the assembly work advaiircd 
at a snails pace. In the meantime, the triiiisinis- 
sion belts began to disappear, first from the shop, 
then from behind tlie locked doors of the store- 
room. 

The Hitlerites raged and fumed. They arrested 
fitters, turners, assembly crews. They shot sever- 
al, as a warning to the rest. But belts continiu^ 
to disappear, and machines to break down. Could 
arrest or execution frighten those to whom the 
shop had become a priso-n, and life itself — slow 
death? 

Two wmmen were caught selling lengths of old 
belting at the market place. They were arrested 
and thrown into concentration camp. Bells ceased 
to apjMiar in the market. But they continued to 
disappear from the shop. 

Punishment overtook even the Gcrniian fore- 
man who had been, assigned to thd shop from one 
of the military labour units. For negligence and 
oversight, he was packed off to the front. 
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A new multiple drilling machine for armour 
plate arrivtxl. WoAs owner von Wechler and 
Cestapo chief vun Slammer, with a group of 
oflicers. came to the shop lu witness the machine’s 
first test run. Vl'orks manager Smakovsky fol- 
lowed, at a resjieclful distance. As always when 
Germans were present, his accustomed arrogance 
had disappeared, yielding plac;e to an anxious 
suhsclrvicney. 

Entering the shop, von Wechler turned 
straight to the new machine, without so miuch as 
a glance at the workers thronging around it. 
The sight of the huge mechanism, brought a smile 
of satisfaction to his lips. 

A similar satisfaction lit the features of 
foreman Vorobyov, a lean old man with a little, 
goatish heard. Stepping noiselessly in his high 
fell hoots, Vorobyov hobbled slowly around tho 
machine, paused for a moment to brush imagi- 
nary dust from the metal plate on the front, 
inscribed UZTM,^ then took his place at the 
controls. 

Von Wechleir paused to admire the hermeti- 
cally sealed reduch'on gear box. Through the 
thick glass, by the light of specially arranged 

* UZTM — initials of the llraUky zavod tyazholovo 
mashinostroyeniya (Urals Heavy Machine Building Works). 
— Trans. 
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electric bulbs, he could see the cogwheels, in 
their balh of oil. This type of gear box was 
built to work for many years without replace- 
ment of any part. 

Vorobyov kept brushing dust away, even 
where there was no dust — ^from the controls, from 
the very drills. 

“Toadying, the old rat,” one of the workers 
whispered to Pyotr Prasolov. “Under our own 
rule he was first in the shop, and he wants to be 
first now too!” 

Completing his inspection of the machine, von 
Wechter glanced at the foreman and nodded 
haughtily. 

Without an instant’s delay, Vorobyov pressed 
the starter. 

Tile motor began to hum, picking up speed. 
The cogwheels began to revolve. And suddenly a 
loud crack sounded in the gear box. The electric 
bulbs went out. Broken gear teeth and spattering 
oil came flying out through the shattered glass. 
The motor, freed of its burden, roared furiously, 
and the toothless gear wheels spun to a stop. 

Vorobyov moved away with a puzzled air. He 
wiped his forehead with a big, checkered hand- 
kerchief. 

Von Wechter, cursing frantically, strode up 
to the foreman. For some minutes they faced one 
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another silently: German baron, and Russian 
worker. Then the baron’s hand dropped slowly 
into his pocket. Everyone noticed this — everyone 
but Smakovsky, who was still at a respectful 
distance. Suddenly, Smakovsky darted up to the 
old man, seized him by the bi^ard, and jerked 
his head forward, bending him almost to the 
ground. Vorobyov grimaced with pain, but iimne- 
diately pulled himself free and straightened up. 
And then occurred what none of the watchers 
could have expected. The foreman spat straight 
into the ivorks manager s face. 

Two Hitlerite soldiers sprang on the old man 
and began to beat him. 

Pyotr shuddered at every blow, as though it 
were he that was being struck. 

A broad-shouldered young worker — a form- 
er apprentice of Vorobyov's — pii>hed forward 
through the crowd. His face was distorted with 
anger. Pyotr noticed a heavy hammer in his 
hand. 

“Droji it. Giidovieh,” Pyotr whispered. “Keep 
your head oi . You can’t do any good that 
way.” 

Dut Gudovich jostled stubbornly ahead. Pyotr 
seized the hammer and wrenched it away. 

Noticing movement among the workers, the 
Hitlerites ordered them to disperse. The 
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crowd moved back a few steps, but did not 
break up. 

Von Stammer issued an order in German, and 
strode away towards the exit. Tlie otliers fol- 
lowed hastily, two soldiers dragging llic uncon- 
scious foreman by the arms along tlie eenient 
floor. 

Someone was sobbing overhead. Pyotr looked 
up. It was the girl who ran the crane, high up 
in her cab. Selling bis Jaws. P\otr lurned away 
and went back to his w'ork place. 

“Clench \ our teeth till they crumble but keep 
yourself in hand.’’ he lold bim‘^elf grimly. 

Gradually, the w'orkers drifted apart. 

Half an hour later, a squad of soldiers armed 
with automatic rides surrounded the damaged 
machine. Only when the soldiers were in place 
did von SlaMinier appear, followed by Geiss and 
Sniakovskv. The works manager ordered Gudovich 
to assemble a crew of filters and open up 
the gear box, so that the cause of llu* liouble 
could bo determined. P>olr Prasolov made him- 
self one of (his crew. No one hud called for him. 
He came himself. Gudovich glanced at him, as 
though in understanding, and said nothing. 

One of the fitters bent over the opening, fish- 
ing the broken gear teeth out of the oil bath and 
dropping them onto a sheet of roofing iron 
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which had been dragged up to the foot of the 
machine. 

‘That’s all/’ he said finally, straightening up. 
Reaching for some waste, he began to wipe the 
lubricating oil from his arm and shoulder. 

Smakovsky turned to Gudovich, commanding: 

“You look.” 

Gmlovich began to search at the bottom of 
the gear box. His fingers touched metal: a small 
nut, with notched, uneven edges. Noiselessly, he 
shifted it to the fartlicst corner of the box. Pull- 
ing out his arm, he reported: 

“Nothing there.” 

“Now you,” Smakovsky ordered, beckoning to 
another of the filters. 

Almost at once, the worker’s groping fingers 
shifted the nut. Iron scraped against iron. 

Prasolov stiffened with apprehension. 

Geiss darted to the fitter’s side. 

“There’s nothing there,” the man said glumly, 
turning away. 

Geiss bc'gan to unbutton his coat. 

Prasolov stepped up quickly and thrust in 
his arm. The thick sleeve of his padded jacket 
stuck in the narrow opening, and he had soorne 
difficulty in pushing it through. 

Again iron scraped against iron. The workers 
waited breathlessly. Gudovich was tense and pale. 
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Von Stammer came closer, glancing significantly 
at his soldiers. 

“Scoundrels! Sons of bitches!” Prasolov 
shouted, pulling out his arm. Again his sleeve 
stuck in the opening, but no one moved to help 
him. “Is that the way you search? Just look at 
this!” 

With an effective gesture, he laid down on the 
sheet of iron — another broken tooth. 

Geiss turned away. A moment later, however, 
evidently changing his mind, he threw off his coat 
and bent over the opening. 

Gudovich cast an anxious glance at Pyotr. 

The Sonderfiihrer soarched long and painstak- 
ingly at the bottom of the box; but there was 
nothing there. .Turning to von Stammer, he 
shrugged perplexedly. 

The cause of the trouble could not be deter- 
mined. 

Leaving the shop, von Stammer ordcircd 
Vorobyov released. Soon the old man came limp- 
ing in, almost too weak to stand. Gudovich went 
up to him, and they sat down together beside 
the wrecked machine. Fingering the broken gear 
teeth, Vorobyov said: 

“Good work, Kolya, dh?” 

The teeth were ground to perfection. 

“Very,” Gudovich agreed. “They can*t come 
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anywherd near it, over there.*’ And he pointed 

at the German machines. 

Vorobyov smiled. 

“It’s nol that work I moan, but this,” he re- 
turned, taking up a handful of the iron frag- 
ments. “A good job, ch?” 

Tlicy sat lluMe togelhcr for a lonj^ time, 
examining llic broken gears and talking quicLiy. 

Then the old man felt faint. Gudovich helped 
him to the oflic'e, whore he lay down on a bench 
to rest. 

Pyotr Pra.*5olov was very happy at Vorobyov’s 
safe rcliirn to the shop. He considered himself 
responsible for the old foreinairs life. 

It had all begun a nionlh before, when Pyotr 
searched out the little house, not Far from the 
Novy siding, where foreman Vorobyov lived wilh 
his wife and grandson. There had been no con- 
venient building sites in town at the time when 
the old man put up his home, and so he had 
derided to settle here, ‘Tii the fri'sh air and nol 
loo far from the graveyard,’* as he half-scriously 
explained his clioicc. 

For some iiine, Prasolov and his host t.nlked 
at random — about the new order, the llillcrites* 
brutalities, the news from the front, the lack of 
food, the situation at the works. The old man 
put many •;uestion5 about the machine sliop, 
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which he had not visited since the occupation. 
Pyotr talked lightly of one thing and another; 
but Vorobyov guessed at once that something 
serious lay behind this visit. When his wife left 
the room, lie put the question bluntly: 

“Now tell me what you're here for. Not just 
visiting, in times like this.” 

Looking straight into the old mairs eyeis, 
Pyotr look the plunge: 

“Fyodor Pafnulyevirh, the underground Town 
Committee needs your help.'* 

“The Town Conuniltee?*' Vorobyov cried, at 
once aroused and disappointed. The Town Com- 
mittee. he had inia'^ined. j^liould be made up of 
mature, respected Icadeis, men like Gayevoi, or 
Kravchenko. Yet here was his own apprentice, a 
rowdy youngster, rlainiing to represent it. 

Glancing suspiciously at Pyotr, however, Vo- 
robyov suddenly noticed a new, hard line at the 
corner of his mouth, a new severity in his eyes. 
“Well, well,” he reflech*d ama/ediv. “How the 
lad has matured Jn tins short time!” 

“The Town Commillee of the Rolslievik under- 
ground.” P)otr repeated. 

“And what may llie Committee want with my 
poor bones?” 

“We can’t do anything with the automatic 
machine tools,” Pyotr confessed. “The old-type 
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machines give us no trouble. We steal parts out 
of tfaem^ or slit the belts. But now theyVe 
brought two Odessa milling machines, and we're 
stuck. You can’t get near them. A sentry by 
each machine. And they keep them in a special 
aisle, with another sentry at the entrance. What 
can we do?” 

Shrugging helplessly, the old man replied: 

*'But what good can I do you, Pyotr? I 
couldn’t even make it to the works.” 

“There’s no need for you to come to the 
works, Fyodor Pafnutyevich. You know yourself, 
how long the trains stand around at the sidings. 
The coal Is German, and the engines don’t like it, 
any more than we like the fascist rule.” 

“I get the idea,” Vorobyov broke in, chuck- 
ling delightedly. “I understand. Good heads you’ve 
got, in the Town Committee! Good heads. They 
know who can help.” And, his voice breaking 
with emotion, he added, “Many thanks to them-'^ 
remembering the old man. What a fool I was not 
to think of it myself, with the machines standing 
here, right under my nose, for wedcs on end! 
Just an old fool.” 

“Any tools needed?” Pyotr asked. 

“Tools?” Tlir old man’s tone was almost 
angry. “Where’d you ever see a workman with no 
tools of his own at home? Go take a look in the 
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shed. I 'have more stuiF out there than got left 
behind in the shop tool room, anyway.” 

From that day on, Prasolov knew that any 
machine tool arriving in the shop with a cross 
chalked on it was a dead letter, requiring no 
more worry on his part. 

The multiple spindle drilling machine carried 
Vorobyov’s mark; but it so turned out that the 
Germans, learning from someone about tliis high- 
ly-skilled mechanic, brought the old man to the 
shop and ordered him to prepare the machine lor 
operation. 

Now that Vorobyov had been released, Pyotr 
felt much better. The old man had been cruelly 
beaten; but he was aUve, and free. Only — what 
to do now, when new machine tools arrived? Vo- 
robyov could no longer carry on his nocturnal 
visits to the siding. He would be watched. That 
was what they had released him for. 

Hearing footsteps beliind him, Pyoir look up 
a wrench and set to work. Someone paused at 
his side. It was Gudovich. 

“What a irlastcr of his trade!” Gudovich 
whispered enthusiastically. “Such skill and under- 
standing! He did the job by night, don’t forget, 
and yet he knew just bow to tell the direction 
of revolution, and the point where the greatest 
damage could be done. I thought I was pretty 
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good, but Fve a long way to go to catcb up 
with the old man. And how many of us he*s 
trained, loo, in his dny. There's a life 1o Iw en- 
\ied!" 

“Wlio's that you're talking about?'* asked 
Pyotr indillereiitly, his eyes glued to his work. 

He rather dislike^] Gudov ich, and had never 
thought him a good comrade. 'Phough known as 
a eonipelent jnh .seller and as a diligent student 
at the works nening school. Gudov icii had always 
been unpopular among his comrades in the shop, 
who roiisidtned him i conceited and arrogant 
young fellow. 

‘"Drop it. l\voir. You know whom T mean,*' 
Gudovieh r(*lurried, taking no offence at Prasolov’s 
tone. “Fyodor Parnulycvirh has been giving me 
full instructions. Tie can't carry on any longer, 
lliev'vp crippled him so. T gave you my knowl- 
edge.’ he '•avs. ‘and now I liand you on my task. 
Change your trade for a while, from setting to 
upselling.’ There’s only one thing bothers me: 
why I never thought oF it m)srll! Only if it was 
me, I wouldn’t have put a nut in there- -T’d have 
stuck in a haiiu grenade. Wouldn’t it just have 
blown!” 

Pyotr looked up. Gudovich’s eyes gleamed 
with such genuine feeling that mistrust became 
impossible. 
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**And now show me that nut,” Gudovirh whis- 
pered, winking slyly. 

After a wary glanrc around llie shop, Pyotr 
produced the iniL fiom an iiiiKT pocket. 

For a long lime Gndovlcli slmid silently ex- 
amining this l)atlered hit of rncliil. hy means of 
which an enormous rtia(‘hiiic had been rendered 
useless. 


CHAFFER THIRTY-SIX 

After a ihoioiigli exaininalioii. the doctor 
turned away and said: 

‘‘You can go on with ^oiir acli\ ilies.” 

These WTre llic first words he liad pronounced 
in all his visits. 

Wlien the doctor had left, Sergei FVlroviih 
telephoned Pfaul, then dressed and went out- 
doors. Ilis head swam with excilenient. with weak- 
ness, with the freshness of the winter air. He 
paused to stare at the snow, while and glittering 
in the sun. Never hiTore had lie seen sneh nnsiil- 
lied snow in an iron and steel town. When the 
works was running, the snow could not he clean. 

An unaccustomed stillness hung over the works 
territory. Only from the direction of the distant 
machine shop did a faint rumbling indicate that 
a big crane was in operation. 
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Gradually hastening his step, Krainev made 
his way to the central street of the works settle- 
ment. Empty shells of what had onee been houses. 
Heaps of rubble inside, with rusty bed heads 
protruding from the crushed biiek and plaster. 
Once cozy rooms, laid open to the street, some 
with the paint or wallpaper still intact: pink, 
blue, green. It was an appalling spectacle. 

But more appalling still were the buildings 
which had escaped destruction. These were plas- 
tered wilh new sign-:^: “Galaktionov, Esq., Dry- 
goods Emporium”; “Semcnikhin’s Bar and Res- 
taurant”; “Germania Cinema Palace”; “District Po- 
lice Headquarters.” Next to the district police was 
an institution with no sign over its entrance — only 
a big red lantern, swaying gently in the wind. 

Sergei Petrovich hurried on to the next corner, 
whence he could see the stacks of the power sta- 
tion. Smoke was rising over them! He stood as 
though in a trance, watching the wind catch up 
the smoke and blow it towards the town. 

A runvbling and clattering around the corner 
brought him to himself. Tractors crawled past, 
towing two damaged tanks: the first, wilh a gaping 
hole in its thick ?.ide armour; the second, with its 
turret smashed into a shapeless mass of steel. 

“To be repaired at the works,” Krainev 
reflected bitterly. 



Over the gates of the works, the old inscrip- 
tion, “Slate Iron and Steel Works,” had been 
replaced by a small, hastily daubed signboard: 
“Baron von Wechler. Iron Works.” Soldiers in 
mouse-grey overcoats, armed with automatics, paced 
up and down before the entrance. 

When Krainev named himself to the polilsai 
on duty, the man stared at him incredulously for 
a moment, then silently moved aside to let him 
pass. 

“Must have heard about me,” Sergei Petro- 
vich reflected, with a grim smile. “Probably 
thought I was dead and buried.” 

He strode briskly up the asphalt walk to the 
administration building. How many times he had 
passed this way —now hurrying to the shop, 
now returning homewards, with that satisfying 
feeling of work w^ell done which eliminates all 
weariness. 

Soon he reached the familiar square in front of 
the administration building. It was here that he 
had first soen the Germans. Uis heart beat faster 
as he entered the building and mounted the stairs 
to the second floor. He began to pant for breath. 
Physical weakness, perhaps, after long weeks in 
bed; or perhaps it was nervous strain. He walked 
very slowly down the hall, trying to get his 
breathing back to normal. In what had been thd 
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directors waiting room', he found a German 
odicer on duly. (Curtly stating his name, Krainev 
went straight to the oHice door and threw it 
open. 

Von Wcchler sal behind the desk, sprawled 
in the director's armchair. Before the desk stood 
a young hoy, bareheaded, in lorn, grease-stained 
overalls. 

‘Twenty Limes the lash,'" von Wechlcr said 
to the soldier standing just inside the door. 

“For a lighter?” cried the youngster, close to 
tears. “1 didn't steal it. 1 made it, myself. My 
mother asked me to. There's nothing to light the 
stove with.” 

“Out!” von Wcehter ordered brusquely; and 
the soldier ])Uahed the boy out of the room. 

Von Wechlcr turned unqniiing eyes on the 
stranger in the doorway. 

“My name is Krainev,” Sergei Petrovich 
explained. “I’m an engineer. I’ve come to ask 
about a posiilion at the work«.*’ 

A spark of interest appeared in von Weeh- 
tcr’s eyes. 

“I hair much b'^ard from you,” he said. “You 
safe for us the power station. You are to us the 
friend. Herr Pfaul liass told me. But you wa^ss 
the chief from the open-hearth shop. Why iss that 
shop so hard blown up?” 



*'l had no hand in blowing up my shop. And 
what I saved for you was far more iinporlaiit. 
The power station is 4hc master key to the whole 
works.” 

Von Weeliter reflected briefly. Then he an- 
nounced ; 

‘■'You are ap]>oint for theC" manager from the 
machine shop.'" 

‘‘Kul Tm a metallurgist, nut a mechanic," 
Krainev objecleil. 

"'A mclallurgisi ] am not need. 1 uiii need u 
strong hand, to kill the bacilliis from Bolshevism. 
I wass think the lliis^ian worker iss loafer. Now 
I understand: he iss .saboteur. W'e imisL make 
him to woik, so" -von Wcchlcr seized a small 
bronze figure of a sled \vutker that stood on 
the dc*?k. and clenched his fi'^l aioiind it savage- 
ly. “So must we make, to hold iiiid not let 
loose. You arc the manager from the maeliine 
shop. For gut work will you rcccif gut jiay, 
promotion, mid decoration for Eastern coimlries. 
Later can >ou half small factory from your 
own.” 

Krainev left the oilice with mingled satisfac- 
tion and disappointment. It was wtII that he 
had received access to the works. He would now 
be able to contact comrades from the under- 
ground, and, with their help, to destroy the 
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powcir station. But it was disappointing that the 
station itself remained outside his ofFicial sphere 
of duly. Krainev did not yet know that access 
to the power station was forbidden even to the 
works manager. 

For several days Sergei Petrovich spent most 
of his time in the machine shop office, studying 
the lists of workers. Then, one afternoon, he as- 
sembled all the men outside the tool room, where 
shop meelLiigs and rallies had always been held. 

By this time Krainev had begun to grow ac- 
customed to the looks of open hostility (lashed 
after him by one worker or another as he passed 
through the shop. Rut now he faced them all at 
once; and in every pair of eyes he read the same 
unconcealed and bitter hatred. Enemy guns would 
have been easier to face than this penetrating, 
annihilating stare. , 

For some minutes he did not speak. 

^'Well, what have you got to say for your- 
self?” a mocking voice called from the crowd. 

How to begin? How to address them? He 
felt an almost unconquerable urge to call them, 
as always, “comr ades.” But that, of course, was 
out of the question. 

“Citizens workers,” he forced out at last; and 
even this form of address, he noticed, caused -a 
ripple of surprise. 
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Pausing, he lit a cigarette. ITie workers were 
following his every movement. He felt that they 
all noticed how tlie match shook in his lin- 
gers. 

. “I’m going to establish order in this shop,” 
he continued. “Beginning today — beginning now, 
any damage to machines will be answered for by 
the one who is really guilty.” 

“How are you going to find him?” someone 
shouted. 

“That ril tell each of you personally, after 
the meeting. I’ll sec you in my olTice, one at a 
time, by ordc'r of your timecard numbers.” 

“Sure, it’s easier one by one!’" came a loud 
voice from a far corner. 

The rest of the clay was spent on this recep- 
tion of tho workers. As each came in, Krainev 
would ask liis name and number and check them 
on llie lists. Then, with the greatest firmness he 
could muster, he would say: 

“I suppose you’ve hoard about coupled bri- 
gades, on the railways. We’re going to have the 
same thing here. You’re in charge of machine 
tool number lw(inty-lhrce. You and yoiir partner 
answer for it, shift by shift. If it breaks down in 
your shift, you go to the Gestapo. If it breaks 
down in your partner’s shift, he goes to the 
Gestapo. Sign your name.” 
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He played the part well, as the loathing in 
the workers* eyes eloquently testified. 

They would sign the lists, opposite the num- 
bers of their machines, and leave; and Krainev 
would look ufler them with jubilant admiration. 
He was proud ol thorn. These were true, Soviet 
spii'iis. Tlic enemy had not succeeded in crushing 
them, and never would succeed. 

When llic last worker left, Sergei Petrovich 
crumpled up the lisLs and threw tlieni into the 
burning stove. Should he be killed, no one must 
find them, to use against the workers. 

I fc suL for a while at the desk, his head sunk in 
his hands, then got up and set out for the open- 
hearlh shop. It was high Lime he found someone 
who could help him to get in touch with Tcplova. 

Coming up onto the charging level, he paused 
involuntarily, shocked by the grim scene of devas- 
tation which opened before him. 

All that remained of the furnaces were their 
metal rihs, protruding, twisted! and rust-eaten, 
from among disorderly heaps of crumbled brick. 
Over the ruins of No. 3 loomed the huge block 
of metal that had been the last heat. Where No. 5 
had stood, everything remained as on that fateful 
night when the life of the works had ceased: the 
testing spoon, dropped by the furnace door, and 
a pile of dolomite, brought up in preparation 
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for the next heat. Months of dampness had trans- 
formed the dolomite into a light, fluffy powder. 

Voices sounded from the express laboratory. 
Sergei Petrovich looked in at the open door. 

On a bench by the window sat Opaiiasenko 
and Sasha, absorbed in conversation. At the 
sound of footsteps, both sprang to iheir feel, as 
though caught in some misdemeanour. 

“Sergei Petrovich,’" Opaiiascnko niuinblod con- 
fusedly. Ifis Ups curved in a welcoming smile; 
but at once, remembering, ho fi owned somln*cly. 

Sasha tried to slip oul of the room. Krainev 
blocked the way. 

All awkward silencer fell. 

Krainev was the first to break it. 

“Could you go out for a minute, Ippolit 
Yevstigneyevich,” he requested, in the friendly 
tone he had always used with llic head foreman. 

“No, I couldn’t,” Opanasenko replied deter- 
minedly. “I’m the manager here. The machine 
shop is your grounds now, and you can just go 
there to order folks around. You and I are equal 
now. You can’t boss me any more. ' 

“So that’s how it is^” Krainev thought sadly. 
“So it wasn’t just your house you were out to 
save. It was power you wanted, the right to 
command.” 

Aloud, he said: 
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‘‘I just wanted a word alone with Sasha, 
here, lo see if he wouldn’t shift over to my shop. 
I need a clever youngster like him.” 

“Not on your life!” Sasha flashed angrily, 
still trying vainly to push out of the room. 

And Ojiaiiascnko remarked, with a great sliow 
of dignity: 

“You might have asked me about that first. 
Thai’s the way such things are done: between man- 
ager and manager. Decent folk don’t go around 
stealing each ollier’s workers. I need a clever 
youngster myself.” 

“Look here, Ippolit Yevsligneyevich,” Krainev 
returned, as mildly as he could, “can’t you do 
me that much of a favour? Just a minute or two, 
to talk to ihe boy alone.” 

With an anxious glance at Sasha, Opnnaseiiko 
left the room. 

When he was gone, Krainev looked scarchingly 
into the boy’s eyes. Sasha bore his gaze stead- 

iiy- 

“Give this note lo Valya Teplova,” Krainev 
said, holding out an envelope. 

Sasha turned pale, but replied, without an 
instant’s hesitation ; 

“I don’t know any Valya Teplova.” 

Sergei Petrovich could not restrain a smile. 
With a sudder swift movement, he thrust the 
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envelope into Sasha's pocket; and before the boy 
could collect his thoughts, he was out of the 
room and striding down the charging level. But 
Sasha immediately darted in pursuit. 

“Take your note!” he cried, throwing the 
envelope after Krainev. “Teplova! Wlial next?” 

And he disappeared behind one of the fur- 
naces. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

After that last interview at the Gestapo, 
Valsky lost all peace of mind. He was very 
anxious to earn the favour and gratitude of the 
German authorities; but at the same time he 
feared the vengeance of Soviet patriots. The news 
from* the front was disquieting: on the approaches 
to Moscow, the Geriiuins were fleeing; in the 
Donbas, their advance had been hailed in the 
vicinity of Olkhovatka. 

Night after night, when the infonners had 
come and gone and Valsky remained alone (his 
wife having left to visit their estate), he would 
go to bed ill a state of nervous tension that kept 
him( tossing sleeplcssly till dawn. 

A week passed. The informers, fearing expo- 
sure, stubbornly refused to undertake the forma- 
tion of the required pseudo-partisan detachment. 
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Valsky urged and pleaded, plied them with vodka, 
promised rewards — ^but all in. vain. 

On Saturday die messenger came and took 
the week^s reports. An hour later, he came again, 
with a brief note from von Stammer: “I give 
you one more week.” 

lliis was the last straw. Valsky 's nerves were 
rednetrd to such a state that he had to give up 
shaving, because the razor ivobbled crazily in 
his trembling fingers. 

And then, of a sudden, his star seemed to rise 
again. 

A few minutes before curfew, one evening, 
someone knocked at Valsky’s front door. It was 
an unexpected visitor: Pivovarov, who.mi Valsky 
had not seen or heard of since the occupation. 
Gaunt, ragged, unshaven, he made a miserabla 
picture. 

Valsky welcomed him heartily, selling out 
food and a full decanter of vodka. Yet ibcv lii:d 
not been too friendly in the old du)s, wlien 
they worked together in the opcn-liearth shop. 
Pivovarov had done his best to eani the man- 
ager's favour, sneoring cynically, in private con- 
versation, at all that he enthused over in public; 
but Valsky had always held warily aloof. 

This time, Pivovarov felt his way cautiously. 
Only after several drinks was his tongue unloosed. 
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“IVe come lo you for advice, Ksenofont Petro- 
vich,” he said finally. “You’re the only person in 
town I can talk lo openly.” 

And he went on to relate how he and Loba- 
chov had conspired to save the power station for 
the Germans. After the fuses had been fired, and 
Nechayev and Lobfichov had run oil — the former 
lo the administration building, the latter lo his 
home — h^, Pivovarov, had entered the station and 
snipped off the burning ends. After the second 
filing, he had succeeded in repealing this opera- 
tion. Krainev had caught him at it, but he had 
fooled Krainev with a forged note. After Krainev 
left, he had removed the detonators and set lire 
lo the ease's of ani-nionile, lo ii'>:ike their explosion 
impossible. All had gone well. xAs soon as the 
Germans entered the town, he and Lohaehov 
had had a few drinks, lo celebrate, lliit morning 
had brought Krainev, with several Cerinaii s»)l- 
diers. Krainev had shot Lohaehov point-Ijlank, 
and Pivovarov had barely managed to escape 
down the back stairs. Thoroughly frightened, he 
had left town, and spent all these moiillis in 
hiding in a distant village. 

What else could he have done? Not come 
to the Germans, certainly, when they were hunt- 
ing him! Denounce Krainev? But who would 
have believed him, when Krainev had anticipated 
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him and Lobachov, had gained the Germans’ 
complete confidence? 

I'hen had come news of Krainev’s dealh, 
and Pivovarov had relumed to town. But Krai- 
nev, it IraTispired, was not dead. He was still 
alive, sljll dangerous. Pivovarov was in despair. 

‘’I simply don't know what to do, Ksenofoiit 
Petrovicli,” he concluded. “I’m afraid to go to 
the (/crniaiis. I’m: afraid of humping into Krainev. 
I've nothing to live on. It’s shipwreck, Kscnolont 
Petrovich.” 

Muddled with drink, he did not notice the 
new glitter in Valsky’s eyes. 

Wliori Pivovarov fell asleep, huddled up on 
a couch in the parlour, Valsky began to pace the 
room wilh hurried step, unable to control his 
exultation. 

“What a find!” he whispered jubilantly. “Now 
I’ll get even with you. Comrade Krainev!” 

There was no one in the world whom Valsky 
hated as he haled Krainev. Wlio but Krainev had 
brought the work of the shop ut) to nornuil 
in one sliorL month, demonstrating to all that 
Valsky’s administration had been utterly incom- 
petent? Who but Krainev had mastered a new 
and most difficult armour steel from the first 
heat, thereby gaining tremendous prestige throu^- 
out the works^ 
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Doubting from the first that Krainev could 
be sincere in his service to llie Germans, Valsky 
had tlius far seen no possibility of proving his 
suspicions. Now, all was clear. Krainev was 
playing a double game. 

Valsky felt a passionate desire to be present 
at Krainev’s examination — to question him him- 
self, and force a confession by whatever means 
might bo required. 

‘“ft won't be so easy to trip him up,” Valsky 
reflected. “‘Ne’s credited with saving the pow- 
er station, and now he's pulling tlic machine 
shop into shape. But what's all that, compared 
with the live evidence asleep right hero on my 
couch!” 

He glanced almost tenderly at the driinkenly 
snoring Pivovarov — a veritable gift of fate! Ami 
suddenly another happy thought occurred: 

“Tliere’s the man to lead my ‘partisan* de- 
tachiiicrit! Who could he Ixjlter? lh‘ always made 
himself out a patriot, and he's been hunted hy 
iJie Gcniians, loo.” 

Valsky poured hiirself a gla^^s of vodka, and 
gulped it down. Now he would live! Now ihe 
Gerinans would reward him as he deservcxl, 
w'ould return him his estate. 

“It’s mine, mine, mine!” he whispered 
ardently. 
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What a shame, however, that life; real life, 
was returning to him so late! 

lie went to tlie mirror and stood for a long 
time examining his puffy, wrinkled face, wilh the 
line of greying bristle on the upper lip. 

Ill the morning Valsky made Pivovarov repeat 
his slory, and wrote it down word for word. 
TIumi, afh'r anodier drink, they appointed their 
next raeclin", and Pivovarov left. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Works director Rolov had never been able to 
find a ehief engineer w’ho Avoiild suit his require- 
ments and with whom he eould gel along peace- 
ably. Rolov applied criterions of his own to each 
new appointee; and his crilerions were never 
.salisficd. Ife wanUxl a lalenled rhief engineer, 
and a submissive one. Rul thase two qualities sel- 
dom go togelhcr. Complaisant docility, he found, 
dislingnisbed only the medioi’re: and gifted 
engineers invariably proved refractory and self- 
willed. In either case, a clash was inevitable. 
Dorile appointees failed to satisfy the direeJor 
because they could not cope with their work; 
talented ones — ^because they refused him uncondi- 
tional obedience. 
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Rolov himself, before his directorship, had 
worked for many years as a rank-and-file engi- 
neer. 

Graduating with honours from a inctallurgiral 
instiluLc, where he had combined brilliant study 
with active leadership in the Parly organization, 
Rotov had caused a sudden furor by rcque.sling 
an assignnienl to a blast furnace shop, in the 
capacity of Iiirnacernan’s helpi'T. 

, “As an ordinary helper? Why?” demanded 
I he members of the board assigning the graduates 
to their first positions. 

“At the blast furnace? Wliv, wbnn you’ve 
specialised in opcn-heaiih?” demanded an emi- 
iienl jndfessor, who had vainly iirge<l Rotov to 
sUn o»i ill the institute for posigrnduale study. 

' IVeCisely because I’ve specialized in open- 
lie .j'.h.” Rolov answered. “T know that field. I 
can do the meller’s job, and I can do the fore- 
man’s. Now I want 1o learn the ins and outs of 
blast riirnacc production loo. and just ns ibor- 
oiighly."' 

This derision had taken shape in Rolnv’s 
mind aftcT an incident observed at the works to 
whieh he had been sent for sLudonL jiraclia^ Iwo 
or three years before. 

During Rotov’s practice period, this works 
was vjsilrd by the head of the Central Board — 
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later to be appointed People's Commissar of the 
Iron and Steel Industry. Acemnpanied by Valsky, 
the hysterically vociferous shop manager, the 
visitor made the roullL^.‘ of the open-hearth fur- 
naces, pausing lengthily at each. When they 
reached the furnace at which Rotov was working 
as first helper, Valsky glanced at the assay just 
taken, and, to denionslrate his cHiciency, demand- 
ed coJitenipluoiisly of the foreman: 

“What are you holding the heat up for? 
Can't you see it’s ready?” 

The foreman was a touchy old veteran, who 
had always detested the shop manager for his 
contemptuous attitude towards the actual proc- 
esses of production; for the fact that he had never 
in his life ta])ped a heat of steel; for the 
purely administrative measures by which he tried 
to run the shop. Smiling grimly into his bushy 
moustache, the old man thrust the slag skimmer 
into Valsky’s hand and said: 

“If you think it’s ready, Ksc^ofont Petrovich, 
you can lap it yourself.” 

He turned on his heel and stumped away, 
leaving Valsky dumbfounded and helpless. 

The chief of the Central Board smiled, barely 
perceptibly, but made no comment. 

Valsky finally pulled himself together. Seek- 
ing the simplest way out of his predicament, 
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he sent a messenger to fetch another fore- 
man. 

But the head of the Central Board took the 
skimiiner from Valsky s nerveless fingers, and 
ordered a new assay taken. When the spoon 
was brought up, he skimmed off the slag crust 
with a quick, practised movement — anil, frowning 
disgustedly, ordered the pas turned higher. Only 
half an hour later did he pronounce the heat 
ready for tapping. 

Later, Rotov learned that the head of the 
Central BoarrI, when already a graduate engineer, 
had gone to work as a rank-and-file teenier, and 
then risen gradually, rung by rung, up the entire 
production ladder. Such all-round experience, 
Rotov quickly realized, was indispensable for the 
engineer of the now school. From that time on, 
hd utilized every moment of his sludent practice 
periods to the full; and by the time he graduat- 
ed he had already carried out successfully the 
duties of foreman in a small open-henrlh shop. 
On riSceiving his diploma as a steel melallurgi.'st, 
he firmly made up his mind to attain an equally 
exhaustive knowledge of all the other aspects of 
iron and steel production. ITc was confident that 
important work awaited him in future; and he 
went about preparing himself for this work with 
the unhurried thoroughness of a deep-sea naviga- 
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tor making ready for a distant and protracted 
voyage. 

Rotov, even in youth, had the appearance of 
a man horn to organize and command. People 
stopped to stare ivhen thf:> saw him hauling sand 
ill the blast furnace shop, his massive figure 
standing out in strange contrast to that of the 
wiry youngster doing the same work beside him. 
But he did not haul sand long. He soon bc(*amc 
blast furnaceman, and later foreman. His shift 
advanced rapidly to first place, and was awarded 
the shop banner, which it held tenaciously from 
that Lime forth. Then Rotov was offered the post 
of assistant shop manager. This he persistently 
refused. He necdeil free time, of which an admin- 
istrative post would rob him. His shift over, 
he would lake a hasty meal in the shop dining 
room and hurry off 1o so'ine other part of the 
works. Now in one ^op, now in another, he 
would spend as much as five or six hours daily 
in an intensive study of plant and processes. A 
problem which particularly interested him was 
that of the causes of delays and breakdowns; 
and he devoted much time to a quest for ways 
and means of their prevention. Hearing of a 
protracted heat in the open-hearth shop, or of 
damaged rollers in one of the mills, he would 
hurry to the spot and observe attentively Ifac 
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measures lakea lo renew nonnal production. 
Aside from such interruptions, however, his work 
was very systematic. Having chosen a ilcfinite 
shop, he would coiirenli*alc his entire effort on it, 
visiting it daily until he had learned all that 
inleresicd him there. Tliis mad*e things more 
convenient, as llie woikers in the shop would 
soon grow ai*customrd lo his presenre, and he 
could he at ease with them. He was generally 
taken for a student on praeliee work, and this 
impression lie did not trouble lo eorreet. 

One of his former classmales, already lisen 
to the post of blooming mill shot) manager, once 
asked him, half in jest, half in carncs! : 

“Why don’t you sliift to llie engineering 
deparlmeiil, lieonid, as a breakdown inspector? 
Thai seems lo be your hobby. Or are you training 
yourself for the job of chief engineer?’’ 

Williout a hint of a smile, Rotov aiiswerfxl: 

“You’ve guessc'd it. I am. And I know I’ll 
make a good chief engineer, too, whereas you. . . . 
You don’t even seem lo be making a good shop 
manager.” 

The blooming mill shop manager flushed. Flis 
shop was not working well. Stoppages were 
frequent, and spoilage high. 

In revenge, he publicly dubbed Rotov “chief 
engineer in training.” The name stuck; but 
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Rotov was neither offended nor embarrassed 
by it. 

The years rolled on. Rotov was in no hurry, 
and no one hurried him. He continued his work, 
his visits to other shops, hid insatiable reading. 
He had no family to support. On the contrary, 
his falher, a template maker at the Krasny 
Putilovets works, earued quite enough to bo al)lo 
to help the young engineer in case of need. 

Girls were) irresistibly attracted to Rotov, 
though he could hardly be called handsome. He 
bad a large, bulging forehead, over wide-set 
eyes; a blunt, stubborn nose; henvy lips, deter- 
minedly set; coarse, unruly hair — nothing, it 
might seem, to please the eye. But there was a 
strength within him, clearly to be sensed in his 
Arm gait, in his confident, unhurried manner of 
speech, in liis entire figure — a strength which 
drew and conquenxl. 

He, too, was attracted at limes; but nothing 
ever came of it. Girls will not long be interested 
in a young man who can spare them only one 
evening a week. They 'would soon be drawn away 
by other admirers, less occupied and more atten- 
tive. 

And yet, in the end, one girl gave him her 
heart without demanding that he give up his 
work. 
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For a'lon^ tirae, Rotov painstakingly evaded 
parlieipation in the genc*ral life of the works, 
begrudging the hours this would cut from his 
already 'crowded day. At length, he was sum- 
moned to the Party conimiltce aiul! asked to 
explain himself. 

. The Party secretary, Gayevoi— another ol 
Rotov’s former classmates — let him talk his fill, 
listening attentively, but disapprovingly. 

“Plyushkin-** — lhafs who you are,” he ex- 
claimed, when Rotov had finished. ""Plyushkin, just 
as Gogol drew him. Storing up knowledge in a 
sock under your pillow. To my mind, you’ve 
stored up quite enough to begin sharing with 
others. If you go on this way much longer, yoifrc 
linlde to make a habit of it— always receiving, 
and never giving. But let’s compromise. Fll givo 
you an assignment that will suit your tastes. 
Write for the W’orks newspaper about the differ- 
emt shops: the leading ones, and, especially, the 
lagging ones, with a thorough analysis of their 
w'ork. For a beginning, take the Lloomiiig mill 
shop, and then the open-hearth.” 

Gayevoi was right. Ills ]>roposal suited Kotov 
perfectly. Besides produclioi!i problciufi, Rotov 

* Plyiishkin — a mibcr mabterlully porli.'i>e(] in Co{:;ol*8. 
Dead Souls, — Trans. 
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now felt ihc need to delve into economics. This 
made him a frequent visitor to the planning 
department, where he received data on ihe vari- 
ous shops from a girl economist named Lud- 
milla. Such was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Rotov’s first article dealt with unutilized 
possibilities for increased production in tho 
blooming mill shop, still under the management of 
the classmate who had nicknamed him “chief 
engineer in training.” The article was discussed 
at an open Parly meeting, attended by all the 
works authorities. There were those who attempt- 
ed to refute it. Chief engineer Stokovsky accused 
the author of ignorance and presumption. Kotov 
parric!)'d those attacks with sarcastic retorts, and 
jotted down notes for a biting speech in rei>ly; 
but he soon realized that no speech was neces- 
sary. The meeting recognized the truth of the 
article, and voted that Rotov l>e delegated to 
reinforce the Parly unit in the blooming mill 
shop. 

A month later, a second article appeared. 
Devoted to Ine open-hearth shop, it carried the 
heading: “Whire Is the American School Leading 
Us?” 

Sayle was furious. Stokovsky stopped speaking 
to Rotov. Gayevoi exulted. 
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At the open Party meeting which followed, 
Stokovsky termed the proposals made in this 
article ‘‘technological rowdyism/’ Kotov, in turn, 
called ihe chief engineer a conservative and a 
coward. Afterwards, l«udmilla, now Kotov s wife, 
asked her husband: 

“Suppose you w'crc appointed chief engineer, 
Leonid? Would you accept?” 

“W'^hat are you thinking of, Ludmilla?” he 
returned. “I don't know nearly enough for that 
yet! Take the power system — 1[ don’t know a 
tiling about it. I’m planiiing to shift to the power 
station for a while*, and do some work on the 
mainlc 'nance crew.’’ 

Kotov had already repeatedly refused the 
position of assistant manager of tlie blast furnace 
shop. When pressure was incrcas(;d, and ho began 
to fear that the appointment could not he avoided, 
he went to the Party comaiiittee ono day and 
asked Cayevoi bluntly: 

“Do you want more jiroduction from tlic 
blooming mill?” 

“Funny questions you ask,” Gayevoi returned, 
with an ironic smile, “You know perfectly well 
the blooming mill is holding up the whole 
works.” 

“Well, then, help me get appointed foreman 
at the pit furnaces.” 
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“An idea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lei’s hear it.” 

Briefly, Rolov cxplaiiieil i^'liat he had in mind. 

The blooming mill was held back by the pit 
furnaces. The mill’s rated capacity could easily 
be exceeded, by as much as lilly per cent; but 
the pits did not heal enough inclal to koep the 
mill supplied. In accordance with the American 
designs, four ingots at a lime were placed, 
ujn'ight, ill each of the pits. What Rolov proposed- 
was ihe addition of two more ingots in each 
pit, laid across the first four. 

“Well, and lyhat’s worrying you?” Gayevoi 
enquired. 

“Everyone objecLs. Tlic shop manager, the 
engineering dc])nrlmcnl, the chief engineer.” 

“Wliat do they say?” 

“They say plenty, and llicy write more.” 

Rotov produced a sheaf of papers: his pro- 
posals, and the replies of the aulhorilies. 

The shop manager, citing American experi- 
ence, wrote that the floor girders would not hold 
out under suc^ a load; that the flow, of gas in 
the pits would be allecled; that the contraction 
cavities in the ingots would be displaced. 

Stukovsky had simply drawn a heavy - line 
across Rotor's text, from corner to corner, and 
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wiilten briefly at the top: “Technological bandit- 
ism!” 

“You don’t get along wilh the Ammcaiis, I 
notice,” Gayevoi remarked. Graduated as a me- 
chanical engineer, he hesitated to deride in ques- 
tions of metallurgy. 

“I don’t get along with .inyone who claims 
that things can only be done as they always have 
been done,” Rotov declared. “What interesis me 
is, how to do things dillcrenlly — and belter.'’ 

“I suppose, one of these days, you'll be tell- 
ing us We ought to turn the blast Furnaces upside 
down,” said Gayevoi lightly, seeking lo gain a 
little time for refloetion. 

“Stop fencing, Grisha. It's not imieh I'm ask- 
ing of you. Help me get transferred to the. bloom- 
ing mill shop.’’ 

“And what will you do there, once you’ie 
transferred?” 

“That’s niy business.” 

“No, it’s not. I have to know.” 

“When I’m on duty in the night .shift, I'll put 
six ingots .apiece in a few of ihe pils, keep track 
of their healing anj rolling, and sel apart sam- 
ples for testing. And if everything works out all 
right, in my next shift I’ll do the same wilh all 
the pils.” 
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‘‘But if something goes wrong? If tlie girders 
are really damaged?’’ 

“Ah, how can }oii talk about girders? Sup- 
pose one or two do snap? They can be repaired. 
And just think — if all goes well! It will mean 
four thousand tons, instead of twenty-seven hun- 
dred. You know what every Ion of steel means 
to the country today.” 

For a long time Gayevoi sat thinking silently. 
Losing patience, Rolov demianded: 

“Well? Have you made up your mind?” 

“No,” Gayevoi replied. “That’s not what I’ve 
been thinking about. I’ve just been wondering 
where you’re going to end up. How’s an engi- 
neer to grow, if he doesn't slick to one shop? 
Here we’ve been trying to make you assistant man- 
ager in the blast furnace shop. As soon as you 
proved your ability, you’d be appointed manager. 
And instead of that, you’re <‘laniouring to start 
from the botto'in again in another shop. You 
should have been shifted to administrative work 
long since. Retarded development — that’s the only 
word for it.” 

This was too much for Rotov. The term “re- 
tarded development” had clung to him all through 
his schooldays, despite tlic fact that he had always 
led his class. Taller and broader of shoulder than 
any of his classmates, he had seemed much their 
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senior; and on more than one occasion he had 
had to show his birth cerliGcalc to prove his 
youth. 

“If I’m retarded, yoirrc ignorant,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “Fve com? to you as an engineer 
and a Communist, to ask for help. It was your 
idea to have me attached to the blooming mill 
Party unit. Well, then, hcre‘s the result of my 
work there. Make up \oiir mind. There's no one 
else I can go to. Tlie director’s away. He’d back 
me up, I know, if he were hen*. Will you help, 
or won’t you?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Ca\evoi. realizing that in 
another moment Rolov might fling out of the 
room and slam the door behind him. “Whatever 
corner of it, wc'il share the iMinsequences. You 
won’t get off without an olTicial reprimand, of 
course — maybe even worse than a reprimand. 
Stokovsky will never let a ehanec! like that slip 
by! But ril stand up for you in the Parly or- 
gaiiizalinn. There ibo responsibility wdll be all 
mine. Only, to be frank, there's one thing I still 
can’t make out: do you really know iniich as 
you seem to, or don’t you know anything at all?’' 

“Well, if I don’t, ib.erc’s nothing so bad about 
lliat,” Rolov returned defiantly. “Take Bessemei. 
Reim ember what he said? Thai it was eomplete 
ignorance of mclallurgy that helped him invent 
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his new method of producing sfecl. Yes, because 
he wasn’t tied down by dogmas or canons of any 
kind. But I can tell you what the real trouble will 
be, if we succeed. The blooming mill will run 
short of ingots. The open-hearth shop won’t keep 
it supplied.” 

Gayevoi’s eyes flashed. 

“Splendid!” he cried. “Wliy, that will be 
just splendid, Leonid. Stokovsky goes around fuss- 
ing over that damned Saylc of his like a hen with 
one chick. He has no need to hurry. Tliere’s plen- 
ty of steel to keep the rest of the works going. 
But if tho blooming mill starts pressing on their 
heels, Sayle will have to go, and maybe Stokov- 
sky loo. St'oundrcls, both of thoni, holding every- 
thing hack! Well, and as far as your talk about 
ignorance goes, that’s pure paradox.” 

Gayevoi delcstcd the chief engineer, for his 
lordly airs, liis pompons self-cnnfldcnce, his con- 
servatism. Intuitively, he felt that Stokovsky was 
an enemy at the works. But this was not an easy 
thing to prove. 

“We’ll try it out in somci of the pits this very 
night,” Gayevui continued enthusiastically. “Only 
not so simply as you suggest. We’ll take the man- 
ager of the blooming mill shop in hand, and pick 
our workers: put the shop’s best operator dt the 
mill, the bc3t men at the pits, the beat drivers on 
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the cranes. We’II call in all the Party members in 
the administration, to witness the Lest. And let 
anyone who pleases try to piek on you afterwards. 
It’s a play for big stakes. If avc win, it means 
tliousands of Ions of steel, and all the old quotas 
go head over heels. If we lose. . . .” Cayevoi 
paused a moment, then coiududed: “If we lose, 
you and I go head over hc'els.” 

Rotov W'as watching him admiringly. This was 
the Cayevoi he had known so ucdl for his Party 
activities, back in ihoir student days: eager, eiilhii- 
siastic, fearh\S5 of risk. 

“Tliere’s no lime to lose,’’ Cayevoi wTnt on. 
“The director's left for Moscow, lo sland up for 
Crigoryev and try lo get rid of Sajle. If every- 
thing goes ivell, well wire him right away. Do 
you realize what a help that will be to him? It 
will put the question straight: the furnaces will 
simply have lo be pushed, wlielher Saylo and 
Stokovsky like it or not.” 

Turning lo the telephone, Cayevoi dialled the 
personnel department, and said: 

“Transfer Rolov to the blooming mill shop. 
Today. At once. Don’t consult anyone. I'll fi\ it 
up with the shop managers myself.'* 

Then he dialled the blast furnace shop. Xi'illx 
his hand over the speaking tube, he told Rotov 
cheerfully: 
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*'WeIl, the lawbreaking’s begun. Now get out. 
I’m going to call in the blooming mill folk.” 

With his free hand, he gathered up Rotov’s pa- 
pers and locked them in Ills safei. Assuming an 
air of mock severity, he added: 

“You may go. Comrade Rolov. Your proposal 
has been accepted.” 

Rotov came to the pits in the middle of the 
evening shift. All those concerned in the experi- 
nsenl were already in the shoji. Cayevoi was cheer- 
ful and animated; hut the bluoining mill shop 
manager, beside him, hung his head dejectedly. 
Whatever the outcome of the lest, the manager 
knew, Stukovsky would be sure to take it out on 
him; and the more successful the test, the more 
severe the punishment. 

When Rotov set to \\ork, Gayevoi stared at 
him amazedly. \^Ticre had the man lost his heavy, 
tranquil gait, his uiihuriicd manner of sp(H*ch? lie 
flew from pit to pit, superintending the placing of 
each extra ingot, shouting at the crane drivers, 
and cursing at every delay as lie had never Iiccn 
heard to curse before. Ry tlie time the night shift 
came on, every j/il held six ingots. Now the shop’s 
best operator look his place at the blooming ni'ill 
controls. Rotov hastened to his side. The opera- 
tor worked w'ilh passionate concentration, neVer 
for an instant lifting his hands from the controls. 
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The seven-ion ingots sped across the roll table 
to the mill. Passing bcUveen the rolls — in and 
oiiL back and forlh — limy grew sleailily tliiiiiier, 
longer. Rotov rjin oil to the pils, then hurried 
back lo the mill again. When ihc shift ended, 
v/ilh an output of twelve hundred tons in place 
of the usual eight hundred, he went home! lo sleep, 
worn out willi the night’s physical and nervous 
strain. But it was a long lime before he could 
doze off. His eyes would not slay closed. Nor was 
it restless ihoiights that kept him awake. He did 
not think. He simply n'joiccd. rejoiced in every 
fibre of his being. 

Towards evening, Gayevoi arrived, striding 
briskly inlo the room, even more aroused than 
during their talk at the Parly committee cilice. 

“There’s grey at his lem])l(*s, but wlial yuulh- 
ful spirit in his eyes!” Ludmilla reflected, glanc- 
ing up at him. “He’ll never be old!” 

Throwing his cap onto the sofa, Gayevoi an- 
nounced: 

“Victory, and defeat! Stokovsky’s removed the 
shop manager and appointed him head foreman 
at the pit furnaces, so no one else will ever try 
to follow his example.” 

“And I^onid?” asked Ludmilla anxiously. 

“Discharged from the works,” Gayevoi replied, 
with no appearance of concern. 
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Rotov turned pale. He had expected anything 
but this. But Caycvoi went on: 

“Don’t you worry, Leonid. It’s all to the 
good. Slokovsky’s going too far, and that will 
help to expose him. You just slay home quietly 
and rest. Take Ludmilla to the theatre, while 
you’re free. You don’t give her too much time 
when you’re working, I know.” 

Two engineers, Rotov and Grigoryev, stayed 
at home, w*ailing impatiently for the director’s re- 
turn. A third, the former blooming mill manager, 
watched day and night at the pits, lest anyone 
atlejiipt to repeal Rotov’s cxpc'rimcnt. 

When the director returned, Rotov’s new sys- 
tem was established by special order as the nor- 
mal reheating procedure. After the defeat of 
Sayle’s American school in the open-hearth shop, 
Slokovsky was transferred to subordinate work in 
the equipment deparhnent of the People’s Com- 
missariat. 

Soon after Slokovsky’s departure, Rotov was 
appointed manager of the blast furnace shop. This 
position, however, could not satisfy him, as ev- 
eryone saw clea "I y. Accustomed lo interest himself 
in the doings of the entire works, he quickly 
brought his shop to rights and then continued 
his visits to the olher shops, to the construction 
sites, to the plamiing department. 
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A year later, he was appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer; soon after that — chief en- 
gineer. His appointment surprised none, but 
alarmed many. Rotov knew every aspect of the 
work, and he was no less exacting towards his 
subordinates than towards himself. 

Wlien, finally, he was appointed works di- 
rector. he could not bring himself to resign 
the reins of direct technological control; and 
he kept them in his hands as formerly. Where 
he found lime for everything, it was hard to tell. 
The day would be devoted to the main shops, 
the evening to the auxiliary shops and depart- 
ments, and half the night to reading and study. 
On rest days, the director would raid the shofis 
to send home those overzealous managers who 
came to work instead of resting with their fami- 
lies. Implacably dciiiuiiding where work was con- 
cerned, he was at the same time constuiilly so- 
licitous for his subordinates’ rest and general 
well-being. 

On the shore of a pleasant mountain lake, 
forty kilometres from the town, a resort w'as built 
for the w’orks personnel and their families: rest 
home, open-air theatroi, cinema, restaurant, bath- 
ing beach, boating station. On the opposite shore 
gleamed the while tents of the children s Pioneer 
camp. 
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Rotov had be^un the construction of this re- 
sort while he was still chief engineer. This had 
constituted direct interference in the director’s 
administrative functions; hut such was Rolov’s 
nature. He could not refrain frnm interfering in 
everything. And just as this trait of character 
had brought him, when chief engineer, into con- 
flict with the director, it later brought him, as 
director, into conflict with each successive chief 
engineer. 

Then, one day, a skinny little man came into 
the director’s ollice and laid down on the desk 
an order signod by the People’s Commissar, ap- 
pointing Mokshin, Yevgeni Mikhailovich, chief 
engineer at the works. While Rotov scanned his 
appointment, the new chief engineer settled down 
in an armchair and busied himself silently with 
his eyeglasses, which had filmed over when lie 
camd in from the frost. Rotov stared across the 
desk in undisguised amazement at Mokshiii’s 
slight, seemingly fragile, figure, at his squint- 
ing, nearsighted eyes, framed in short reddish 
lashes. 

By this time Rotov had conic to regard him- 
self as infallible, and his course as the only cor- 
rect path of development for a Soviet engineer. 
This puny creature, with a head that setemed 
too big for his body— Rotov could not by any 
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effort of imaginaLion picture him at work in the 
shops. Even his hands were small and delicately 
shaped, like a woiiiaii's. 

The director roecived Mokshiii willi cold hos- 
tility. 

“Have you ever run a shop?” he demanded, 
in a tone which seemed to imply that his accept- 
ance or noin-accc])tance <•£ I lie new appointee 
would depend on the answer to this question. 

Mokshiii nodded. His lips were so tightly 
coniprc'ssod that it seemed he could not part 
tlu'iin. 

“Where?” the director persisted. 

Moksliiii opened his Ii])s, not without effort, 
and replied, in an unexpected bass: 

“If you're interested in my biography, com- 
rade director, you can read my registration card 
in the personnel department. Right now, I sug- 
gest wc waste no time on trifles. The w’orks is 
in no stale to allow delay. Though we won’t dis- 
cuss the works cither, for the lime being. I want 
to look things over first. From today, I answer 
for technological policy. Everything else remains 
in yonr Iiands. I have my inslnicLions from: tlie 
People’s Commissar, personally. Incidentally, I 
might as well tell you one of the things he said. 
Here it is, word for w'ord: .‘Tlicy think they’re 
doing wonders^ at that works, because of their 
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big scale of operations. But tbcir quality is low. 
They’ve forgotten that quantity is a dead letter 
without quality.’ ” 

Rising, lie shook the diirctor’s hand — ^his deli- 
cate fingers, it transpired, were very strong — 
and left the odicc. 

For perhaps the first lime in his life, Rotov 
uas too taken aback to s]>eak. 

Of all the chief engineers who had worked 
under Rotov, iVlokshin proved the most disturb- 
ing. He confidontly assumdd his place in the 
works administration, and Rotov felt himself sud- 
denly deliarred from much of his former activity. 
To retain contact with the shops, he finally be- 
gan to alternate with Mokshin in receiving the 
daily general reports. At limes he used his power 
as director to alter or countermand some meas- 
ure ordered hy the chief engineer. In every such 
case, Iiowcver, Mokshin gave him clearly to un- 
derstand that he was wrong. 

One such incident, occurring a few months 
after MoL^hin’s appointment, somewhat shook the 
director’s faith in his own infallihility. 

He had long been planning to shut down the 
shops for twenty- four hours in order to clean 
the gas line, and he and Moksliin agreed on June 
first as a convenient day. This was in 1941. When 
the order for the stoppage appeared over Mok- 
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shin’s signature, however, Rotov took offence at 
the chief engineer’s initiative, and, to assert his di- 
rectorial authority, changed the date to July first. 

But June 22 brought war. With the transition 
to war production, Rotov felt that the planned 
shutdown had become entirely out of the ques- 
tion. He realized, of course, that in the end a 
stoppage, perhaps considerably longer than the 
originally planned twenty-four hours, would be 
inevitable; but he saw no way out of the situa- 
tion. Conscious of his own guilt, he could not 
bring himself to (take counsel with the chief en- 
gineer. Mokshin, for his part, maintained a stub- 
born silence, which Hotov interpreted as malicious 
gloating over the bitter lesson the director had 
had to digest. 

When the end furnaces in No. 2 opcii-hciarth 
shop began to run cold, Rotov felt that he was 
up against a stone wall. Production could not be 
halted; yet production could not long continue. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

To determine the victors in the somewhat unu- 
sual contest launched in No. 2 opcii-hcarLh shop 
as a result of Makarov’s innovations, a jury was 
set up, consisting of the secretary of the shop 
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Parly bureau, the chairman of the shop trade 
union committee, and — despite his protest — assist- 
ant manager Grigoryev. 

The jury’s decision took no one by surprise. 
First place ivas adjudged to Shatilov and Per- 
myakov, and second place to furnace helper 
Ivan Smirnov, whose record heats on the days 
when he worked as mclter had quickly made a 
name for him throughout the shop. 

What did surprise the steelmen was the fact 
that, while Permyakov was promoted — receiving 
the post of charging foreman — Shatilov and Smir- 
nov remained furnace helpers as before. It now 
became their task to train the other helpers in 
the art of plugging the taphole with the gas on. 

To Shatilov, this work was torture. Plugging 
a taphole once a day is not so bad. Ten minutes 
of irilolcra])]e heat, and the job is done. As in- 
structor, however, he was compelled to perform 
this task some five or six times in ihe course of 
his shift. lie tied a kerchief over his face; but 
the cloth could not protect his still tender skin 
from the furnace heat. Yet he made no complaint. 
The work had to be done, and there was no one 
else who could do it. 

Then, one day, the director noticed him, and 
smiled at the sight of a furnace helper with his 
face hound up against the heat. But when Shatilov 
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removed the kerchief, the director’s smile changed 
to a frown. The skin on the helpers cheeks was 
crimson and inflamed. 

^^Call the shop manager,’’ Rotov commanded; 
and when Makarov cainc up he shouted, pointing 
at Shatilov: 

“Have you got a conscience? Or did you leave 
it behind in the Doiilias? Put this man on other 
work imincdiately!” 

“1 volunteered for this work myself, comrade 
director,” Shatilov put in, before Makarov could 
answer. 

“No one’s asking you,” said Rotov brusquely. 
Turning on his heel, he left the sliop. 

This was Makarovs first personal encounter 
with the director. The general rejiorts were con- 
ducted over the group selector telephone system, 
so that the shop managers comiiiuiiicated witli the 
director or the chief engineer from their own 
offices. 

When the report was conducted by the chief 
engineer, Makarov always experienced a pleasant 
satisfaction. Mokshin put bis questions in brief 
and precise form, demanding equally brief and 
precise replies. He settled problems swiftly, con- 
clusively, and left no request unanswered. The 
report, as he conducted it, became a punishment 
to some, a source of encouragement to others; for 
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his voice had a hundred different intonationSi 
clearly conveying his reaction lo the achievements 
or failures reported. 

With Rotov at the microphone, the report was 
always a punishment. The director was invariably 
rude and impatient, intolerant of all requests. 

“Open-hearth two,’’ he would say into the 
microphone, when Makarov’s turn came Lo report; 
and Makarov would n^spond briefly: 

“Plan fulfilment 112 per cent; quality as per 
specifications; gas needed.” 

“I’ve already heard about gas. Yesterday and 
the day before.” 

“You’ll hear about it again tomorrow and the 
day after.” 

Flaring up, Rotov would exclaim: 

“Make a phonograph record, then, and play it 
into the microphone every morning. *Gas, gas, 
gas.* ” 

Rather than return rudeness for rudeness, Ma- 
karov would fall silent. 

Nechayev, manager of the finishing bay of 
No. 2 blooming mill, had the worst time of all. 
Rotov dragged hxiu over the coals during every 
report. 

“Wait till we have a closed Party meeting,” 
Makarov would tell himself, after such clashe’s. 
“He’ll have to stand up and answer me, there.” 
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Under Makarov’s management, the shop’s out- 
put had risen ten per cent. This was only one-fifth 
of the increase required to reach the figure named 
by the People’s Commissar. But it was the utmost 
that could be achieved, he clearly realized, until 
the problem of gas was solved. 

In discussing the results of the meltors’ con- 
test, the steelmen demanded that the shop man- 
agement provide proper conditions for systematic 
high-speed heats in all the furnaces. Above all 
else, they called for gas. 

And, entrusting much of the daily shop 
routine to Grigoryev, who had proved an ex- 
cellent assistant, Makarov devoted himself to 
this vital problem. For a beginning, he decided 
to investigate the state of affairs at the coking 
plant. 

Every mJorning, when the general I'eport was 
over, he would strike out across the works terri- 
tory to the batteries; and every morning he would 
receive one and the same reply: 

’Tou get little because you take little.” 

True enough, the gauge invariably indicated a 
high gas pressure. 

Makarov spent all his evenings on intricate 
calculations: checking the amount of gas produced 
and the amount consumed, estimating the output 
of gas per ton of coal. Everything seemed to be 
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normal. Everything but the coking process, which 
was somewhat slow. 

It was at the coking plant that Makarov had 
his second encounter with the director, coming 
face to face with him in front of the pressure 
gauge. Rotov frowned. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“Searching for gas,” Makarov replied. 

“Do your searching in your own shop, and 
be good enough to forget that you were once chief 
engineer somewhere. Now you’re simply a shop 
manager.” 

“I’ve already forgotten that I was once chief 
engineer,” Makarov said quietly. “But I still re- 
main an engineer, and that I have no intention 
of forgetting.” 

Turning contemptuously away, Rotov told the 
manager of the coking plant: 

“Don’t let him in here again. It’s time he 
knew his place.” 

Pale with indignation, Makarov returned to 
his shop, ordered a car, and drove to the post 
office to wire the People’s Commissar: 

“Request tr£..isfer any works any job Ma- 
karov.” 

In the evening, however, when he had rested 
a little, and played awhile with Vadim, he be- 
gan to regret his telegram. 
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Again migration, again new work. Who could 
tell what he would find there? His character 
would remain lh(? same, wherever he went. And 
what would the Peoples Commissar think of such 
a sudden, unexplained request? 

Obedient to a habit which had grown into a 
daily need in ihcir years of life togciher, Ma- 
karov told his wife what had occurred. 

“No, you shouldn’t have done that,” she said 
thoughtfully, when he had finished. “If we have 
to move, of course, we’ll move. Tlidt’s not the 
point. What you ought to do is write the Pc^oplc’s 
Commissar a letter. Explain to him, just how 
things stand, and ask him not to pay any atleii- 
lion to your telegram.” 


CHAPTER FORTY 

The Urals veteran and the young steelman from 
the Donbas became fast friends. 

Permyakov was not one to open his heart light- 
ly. It was his habit to Iiold off. reserved and watch- 
ful, weighing and measuring by bis own slern stand- 
ards, l)efore according anyone his friend.'-hip. 

But Shatilov, with his mastery at work, his 
infectious energy, his cheerful, open ways, was 
very easy to understand and like. 
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The elderly melter's severily thawed swiftlyi 
and to the last. 

On the evening of the jury’s decision, Per- 
myakov and Shatilov left the shop togeth- 
er. Tt'^alfcing slowly down the deserted street, 
they discussed the work of their fellow melters 
— ^the merits of some, the shortcomings of 
others. 

“Ivan Smirnov, now,” Permyakov exclaimed. 
“Why, he was second helper. Only substituted, 
now and then, for first. And yet it turns out he 
can do the meltcr’s job! It’s the same way with 
neighbours, sometimes. You live right next door 
to people, and you don’t know a thing about 
them. Of course, Ivan was always right at my 
heels, watching everything I did. That’s true. But 
he hardly ever asked me any questions. Tliough, 
come to think of it, what was there to ask? He 
got the theory of the* job in his trade school. 
All he needed was expedience.” 

At the crossing where ibeir ways parted, Sha- 
tilov said goodbye and started to move off; but 
Permyakov dctaincxl him by the flap of his pad- 
ded jacket— thrown open, as always, despite the 
Siberian frosts — and said: 

“Wail a minute, Vasya. Once you and I 
share first place, Tve something else I’d like' to 
sliare with you.” 
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**What is it?” Shatilov asked, expecting some 
new proposal concerning their work in the shop. 

bottle Fve been saving up for my little 
girl’s birthday.” 

‘‘Some other time, perhaps,” suggested Sha- 
tilov bashfully. 

“No, this time. Such times don’t come of- 
ten.” 

Shatilov yielded. They had not gone far, how- 
ever, before, he suddenly demanded: 

“Yes, but how old is that ‘little girl’ of 
yours?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen? Then I’d belter go home and 
change!” 

And, seizing Permyakov’s arm, he swung him 
around and down the other road. 

When they entered the little room Shatilov 
shared with three other bachelor comrades, Per- 
myakov shook his head coinmiseratingly. There 
was barely space enough for the four narrow cots. 

Shatilov was soon ready, in a handsome blue 
suit which set off his sturdy figure to great ad- 
vantage. 

“I can see you were pretty well off, before 
evacuation,” Permyakov remarked approvingly. 

“So were we all. Steelmen — ^that’s a profes- 
sion to take pride in! They made me a foreman, 
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half a year before the war. I wasn’t among the 
best, it’s true. Almost got myself thrown out, once. 
That was early in the war.” 

“If you weren’t the b‘'<it. you will be. I can tell 
the falcon by its flight.” 

Permyakov’s wife and daughter both came to 
the door. Seeing that her father was not alone, 
however, the girl quickly slipped away. 

Tlic mother, Anna Petrovna, stopped to bolt 
the door, and ivhen she entered the dining room 
both men were already seated. Looking attentively 
into her husband’s face, she tried to guess his 
mood. She had bright, youthful eyes, Shatilov no- 
ticed, contrasting strangely with her wrinkled fore- 
head and the stem, aged lines of her /irmly 
compressed lips. 

“Well,” she asked, smiling, when she saw that 
her husband’s mood was gay, “did you get 
plucked?” 

“I’ve got half my feathers left,” Permyakov 
replied. “Enough for an old man. There was a 
tie for first place.” 

“Between you and Shatilov?” the daughter 
asked, from the adjoining room. 

Shatilov opened his eyes wide, glancing from 
host to hostess. 

“All he talks about these days is you,” Ann^ 
Petrovna explained. “Shatilov this, Shatilov that — 
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you ought to hear him! And yet he’s never been 
the sort to lose his head over a man, the way he 
used to over every girl he saw.” 

“Mother!” cried the daughter reproachfully, 
still from the other room. 

“Independent. With a mind of her own,” Shali- 
lov reflected. 

When she rame in, he turned to look at her 
with undisguised curiosity. Her face was fresh and 
rosy, as though she had just come in from the 
frost. Her big eyes were a dark hazed. 

“So this is Sliatilov!” she said. “Why, he 
dopsirt look the least bit like a devil.” 

“What do you mean — ^a devil?” demanded PtJr- 
myakov, flushing uneoniforlably. 

“Don’t you remember, father, what you said 
after his first heat? ‘It won’t be an easy job to 
kec]i ahead of that young devil.’ ” 

“Olga!” the mother exclaimed, in the same 
reproachful tone her daughter had used a few 
minutes before^. 

They all laughed, and Permyakov shook a 
threatening finger at the girl. 

A big silk lamp shade, hung low over the ta- 
ble, sank the room into a pleasant semidarkness. 
Through the open door, Shatilov glimpsed a sim- 
ilar shade in the adjoining room. 

Noticing his glance, Anna Petrovna explained: 
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^That’s father's blackout. His esyes get tired at 
work, and he wants the light soft at home. YeS| 
we should be grateful we've had no need for real 
blackout here, so far.” 

“Nor will you, ever,'* Shatilov declared con- 
fidently, 

“You're a tankman, aren't you?” asked Olga. 

“Yes, but how did you know?” 

“It’s easy enough to tell you've been in the 
army, by the way you carry yourself. And as to 
the rest....'' She hesitated, then went on: “Tanks 
are so often set afire.” 

Shatilov's hand rose to his scarred chedcs as 
he replied: 

“No, I didn't get this at the front.” 

The talk turned to war. Shatilov described tank 
attacks in which he had participated during the 
war with Finland, and spoke with deep, but sup- 
pressed feeling of comrades fallen in battle. 

“Now, as an army man,” said Anna Pet- 
rovna, “can't you tell us when the war will 
end?” 

Her husband and daughter smiled involuntar- 
ily at the hope^il look she turned on their 
guest. But Shatilov's farx; was grave; and Olga, 
looking into his wide, fixed eyes, realized that 
he no longer saw her. or her mother, or this oozy? 
softly-lighted room. 
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‘^The war has only just begun,” he said. ”Once 
we’ve started beating them, we must keep on to the 
end, to final victory.” 

“Let’s drink to victory!” Permyakov ex- 
claimed, Opening the sideboard, he produced the 
promised bottle, while Anna Petrovna quickly set 
the table. 

Shatilov did not answer. His eyes were still 
fixed, staring into space. 

Olga said: 

“Come back, Shatilov. You’re not here iio-w — 
you’re over there.” 

He did not at once understand. Only after a 
bewildered pause did he reply: 

“I’lni back. Yes, back again. But a person who 
has seen the things I’ve seen will always be over 
there in heart.” 

Permyakov filled the glasses, and they drank 
in silence. 

At length, Shatilov said: 

“Ah, well, we’re at the front here too.” 

“And a front that will never give,” Permya- 
kov responded. “With giant works like ours, 
we can fight and win. Works! I wish you could 
have seen the miserable heritage the tsars and 
the capitalists left us in these same Urals! 
There’s only one thing, though: it seems to me 
we’re not doing nearly enough, so far, to be 
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called real front-line fighters. Don't you feci the 
same?” 

“Yes, I do,” Shatilov agreed. “A lot more 
could be done at a works like this, and with 
forces like ours. You and I took first place. Well 
and good; but that's not enough. It’s our job to 
rally everyone -our own shop, the other shops^ 
the work's as a whole — to push output and quality 
up. And instead, if you get down to il, we’re still 
lagging behind No. 1 shop.” 

Permyakov began to describe the old Urals 
plants, where his life as a steelman had begun, 
lie was a good narrator, with a gift for bringing 
out the humorous aspect of his talcs; and after 
a few glasses his speech grew still more fluent, 
his gestures more eloquent. 

“Accidents!” he exclaimed. “Tliey call it an 
accident, nowadays, if a blast furnace heat breaks 
tliroiigh the taphole and the furnace has to be 
stopped for eight or ten hours — well, twelve, at 
the most. Why, I remember a case out in Za- 
kamsk when the blast furnace couldn’t run for 
twelve whole days!” 

Shatilov pricked up his ears. He had wit- 
^nessed very few breakdowns or accidents in his 
life, and stories about thcjn always aroused his 
interest. Noticing this, Permyakov went on un- 
hurriedly: 
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‘‘You soc, at Zakamsk, in those clays, the cars 
of coke and ore and limestone ^vere pulled to 
the blast furnace throat by horses/’ 

Shatilov’s eyebrows lifted incredulously, but 
Permyakov repealed: 

“Yes, horses, liorses. You heard me rij^lit. The 
furnace Avas ri^Iit at the foot of the mountain. 
The mine was up on tlie mountainside, and 
they had a wooden bridge straight to the fur- 
nace. But there were only two horses trained to 
drag the cars along the bridge. That was how 
the trouble started. Oiio of the horses took sick, 
and the very same day the other made a clumsy 
turn, right at the furnace throat, and got its tail 
burnt. All the hair came off — nothing left but a 
littlo knout, like an clcplianfs tail. Well, and, 
believe it or not, next trip that horse balked at 
the bridge. Switched its little knout, and wouldn’t 
budge. So the furnace had to be stoppod till the 
sick horse got well and the other got over its 
fright.” 

“There you go, father, lecturing on the rise 
of the iron industry,” put in Olga, Avho had heard 
the story niore than once. 

“And you can just sit still and listen,” re- 
turned her father, with feigned severity. “You 
won’t hear about such things in that institute of 
yours.” 
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Turning to Shatiloir, he added: 

“She’s a future metallurgist, you know. In her 
second year at the institute, and leading her class 
all the time.” 

“Father!” the girl exclaimed, and onee again 
they all laughed. 

Permyakov went on: 

“There was another stoppage I remember, fun- 
nier still. One night, the power station died, be- 
cause the pump stopped f(5eding water to the 
boilers. Well, they took the pump apart, cleaned 
it properly, and put it together again. A little 
water started coming through, but not enough to 
keep the boiler going. They took it apart again. 
And all this time, no power for the works. They 
disconnected the pipe — ithought maybe it was 
clogged. But there was water trickling down it 
all the time. Then they dragged up another pump^ 
in place of the old one. That didn’t help either. The 
night went by, and most of the next day, and 
still there was no power. Towards evening, an 
old fellow from the settlement came around to 
the boiler room. He watched the work awhile, 
and grunted a little, and scratched behind his ear, 
and ithen he made straight for the director’s of- 
fice. 

“‘How much vodka will you give me,’ he 
saysi ‘if I start the works going again?’ 



“Now, thd old fellow had left the works a 
good ten years before this happened, but the di- 
rector still remembered him. 

“ ‘How much do you want?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Enough lo Iasi me to Pokrov.’* 

“Well, that was too complicated for die di- 
reclor. flow many days to Pokrov, and how inuih 
could the old jiKin drink a day? But there was no 
way out! 

“ ‘Go ahead,’ ihc director said. ‘You’ll gel your 
vodka.’ 

“The old man went off to the pipeis. After a 
while, he came back. 

“ ‘You can heat up your boilers,’ he says. 
‘The enemy’s in niy pocket.’ 

“And he pulled out — what do you think he 
pulled oul, Vasya?” 

Shatilov shrugged. 

“A carp. A perfectly ordinary carp. The devil 
knows how it got into the pipe, out of the 
pond. Well, anyway, there was a nice fish dish 
for the old man, to go with his barrel of vod- 
ka.” 

A glowing warmth was spreading through 
Shatilov’s veins. Its sources were many: the wine, 

* Pokrov-'S Russian Orthodox church holiday, ccIa- 
brated on October 1 (old style). — Trans. 
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llie hot slove, the friendly talk, the bright eyes 
of the girl across the table. It was a long time 
since he had been in a real home, since he had 
eaten home-cookod food, since he had joined in 
such simpld, cheery conversation. 

His happy mood lasted lliruugh many days to 
come, it was as though he had found something 
he ha<l long been seeking. But his spirits fell when 
the director, seeing his scarred face, forbade him 
to work at plugging the tapholc^. Tliis left the 
shift without an instructor. Sorrowfully, Shatilov 
coufidccl his trouble to Pcriiiyakov. The elderly 
steelman hurried straight to the manager’s of- 
fice. 

“Vasili Nikolayevich,” he told Makarov, “I can 
replace Shatilov at instructing the first help- 
ers.” 

“Do you know the method, then?” Makarov 
asked, greatly surprised. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why didn’t >ou ever use it before?” 

“Its a ticklish business. You’ve got to have a 
lot of faith "1 your helper. You don't sleep 
nights, thinking- -suppose the steel bursts through 
the plug?” 

“Well, and now will you sleep?” 

“No, I won't,” Permyakov sighed regretfully. 
“I wonT sleep now either. But this is no time for 
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sleep. They’re not sleeping on the approaches to 
Moscow, these days, and il would be a sin for us 
to hug our pillows.” 

Deeply touched, Makarov reflected: 

‘"The old man is waking up! He waited so 
many years for promotion; yet now he’s been 
made a foreman at lust, he volimlcers hliiistdr to 
work as a furnace helper.^ 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

At ten o’clock sharp on Saturday evening., 
Serd}uk stopped in front of Valsky's doof. AfJer 
a swift glance up and down the street, liepressc^d 
the bell: I wo long rings, and one short. SLcallhy 
foolste])s sounded on the slairs Inside, and soon 
a low voice asked: 

"Whos there?” 

“The new messenger,” Serdyiik replied, also 
very low. 

Tlierei was a silence, us though the man behind 
the door were undecided v.helhiT or not to admit 
the visitor. ITien a bolt squeaked, and, after anoth- 
er pufiise, a eliain rat led in its socket. The door 
swung slowly open, and Serdyuk stepped into 
the darkness behind it. 

“Straight up the stairs,” the low voice said. 
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After a moment’s groping, Serdyuk found the 
banister rail. He climibcd the stairs, and opened 
the door at the top. Bright electric light from the 
room within flooded the landing. 

Valsky, downstairs, locked ihe door carefully, 
and turned to look up at bis guest. Only after 
lliis silent scrutiny did he follow Serdyuk up the 
stairs and invite him into the study. 

Unlike his predecessor, who had always left 
immediately, thrusting the reports into his pocket 
without opefning them, the new messenger sat 
down in an armchair by the desk and read the 
material through attentively. Then, with a glance 
at the closed door, he asked: 

“Can WC3 speak freely? Is there no one else 
in the house?” 

“Not a soul. You can be quite easy,” rej>liod 
Valsky, very civilly. The messenger’s bearing in- 
spired respect. 

“Is this all you’ve done in the past week?” 

Valsky opened a drawer and produced a 
sealed packet. 

“Tliis is a particularly urgent despatch,” he 
explained. “To he delivered to Herr von Stammer 
personally, and without delay.” 

The messenger took the packet. His eyes turned 
from the seal — a coronet, over a small mono- 
gram' — to the massive gold ring on Valsky s in- 
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dex finger. The ring bore the same design as the 
seal. 

Serdyuk tore the envelope open. Valsky sprang 
lip, protesting: 

“Ifs for Herr von Stammer, personally!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Scrdyiik returned. “Your 
despatch is in safe hands. I’m not an ordinary 
messenger. I’m a political inspector.” 

Valsky sat down again. Try as he might to 
seem indifferent, he could not help but steal an 
occasional glance at the inspector’s face. 

He could detect no change of expression- - 
neither pleasure nor surprise. Could it bd that 
the inspector already knew these facts? Valsky 
began to grow nervous. 

When he had read the first document, Ser- 
dyuk raised heavy, boding eyes to Valsky. 

“Are you sure Pivovarov isn’t lying?” lie 
asked. 

“Positive! Every word of it is true.” 

Serdyuk read through thd second docuiiictil, 
in which Pivovarov was recommended as leader 
of the projected pseudo-partisan dcladiaicnt. 
When he had finishes], he asked: 

“What are your further plans?” 

Valsky began to cxjiound his sclicmos, in 
wordy detail. At lust he had won the inspect or V 
interest! 
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Serdyuk listened attentively. His border serv- 
ice had taught him many things. He had ex- 
perienced much himself, and had heard many 
strange talcs from others. But never had he 
heard or imagined anything to equal this mon- 
strous ]ilot. Valsky aroused liis professional curi- 
osity. 

“You’re an experienced hand, 1 can sefe,” he 
said when Valsky fell silent. “Did you carry on 
wrecking or espionage before the war?” 

“No, Tin sorry to say,” Valsky admitted shame- 
facedly. “That was too risky. The Commissariat 
of Inlernal Affairs was very efficient.” 

“Wlial make-; >oii think it's any less elHcjeiit 
now?” asked Serdyuk, with a grim laugh. “Your 
work is very risky still. Suppose someone rang 
your bell some day — the regular informers’ sig- 
nal — and it turned out to be a member of the 
underground?” 

“I never c\cn thought of such a thing,” 
Valsky mumbled, dizzy with sudden fear. 

Serdyuk glanced at the clock. Ten twenty. 
Too early. ljcsidc!5, there was still work to do. 

“Your effor! . deserve worthy recompense,” he 
said. “Tell me just how many people you 
have . . . against how many people you have 
turned in reports. T should like to recommend 
you for award.’* 
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*‘If 1 could get back my estate,” said Valsky, 
brightening. ‘‘Thefrc’s a house, and a park, and 
quite so'me land. It’s excellent soil.” 

“Soil? That I can promise you definitely,” 
Serdyuk firmly replied. 

Readily complying with the inspector's re^ 
quest, Valaky enumerated all the victims— Jews, 
Comimiinists, active patriots — ^betrayed to the Ge- 
stapo through his agency. 

“Lrt me see your list of informers/’ was the 
inspector’s next demand. 

Somewhat taken aback, Valsky asked: 

“Haven’t you seen it?” 

“I"d like to refresh my memory.” 

Valsky took a short of heavy notepapiT from 
his drawer and handed it across the desk. The 
inspector thrust it into his pocket, together with 
the reports and the special packet. Then he pro- 
duced from another pocket a small, typewritten 
sheet, with a red star at the top ajid tlie IcLlcrs 
“T.C.” at the bottom. 

“R(*id this aloud” he ordered: and Valsk>\ 
taking the leaflet, obediently read: 

“The underground Town Committee has con- 
demned Valsky, traitor to the Motherland and sen- 
ior SD (Gestapo) informer, convicted of assisting 
in the annihilation of Soviet patriots, to the death 
penalty, with destruction of his property by fire. 
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“Sentence was carried out yesterday, at 

22 : 30 .” 

Valsky slopped. The typewritten letters were 
dancing madly in his Lrain. His eyes involun- 
tarily sought the clock — and, with a sudden swift 
movement, he sent the desk lamp crashing to the 
floor. But Serdyuk had already aimed, and the 
shot went home. 

The glare of three conflagrations hung over the 
blacked-out town. As yet, only the underground 
committee knew that the burning buildings were 
the homes of Gestapo residents. Next day, how- 
ever, the whole town would learn of the sentences 
and their execution. Valya Tcplova said Sasha 
would take care of that. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

On Sunday morning, learning from Sasha of 
his encounter Avith Krainev, Valya Teplova has- 
tened to the watch repairing shop to inform 
Serdyuk of this development. 

With a fri ndly nod to Pyrin, Valya parsed 
tlirough the shop to the back room. Serdyuk, 
greeting her more cordially than usual, immedi- 
ately handed her the text of a new leaflet. It listed 
the names of several traitors, Gestapo informers. 
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‘TTiere’s going to be a grand to-do, tomor- 
row!*’ he said cheerfully, well pleased with ihe 
results of the last evening's operation, in which 
his pupils had even outdone their teacher. 

Pyotr, after executing sentence on the resi- 
dent assigned him, had lain in wait for the genu- 
ine messenger, and shot liim down in the hallway. 
Pavel had done better still, making away not 
only with the resident, but with two informers. 
Serdyuk, however, had brought in the most valu- 
able information, exposing one of the subtlest 
methods the Gestapo hod yet devised: the or- 
ganization of pseudo-partisan detachments. 

‘The history of espionage has never wit- 
nessed such an exposure,” he went on, when Valya 
had tucked the leaflet securely away behind the 
lining of her coat. ‘‘Lists of secret agents plas- 
tered up in iho streets, for the whole town to read ! 
Why, it’s complete catastrophe! Who will dare 
work in their service now? The townsfolk will 
help Us mop up these spies. And wt;’ll be rid of 
von Stammer, too. Ile^s sure to l>c removed. Only 
now we’ll have to lie doubly careful. They'll be 
hunting us high and low. The viper's eyes arc 
gone, hut its fangs remain.” 

Someone tapped at the back window. Serdyuk 
was not expecting any of his group that day. 
Taking his revolver, he went warily out into the 
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back hall. A moment later he returned, with 
Pyotr. 

“One of the solo performers in yesterday’s 
concert,” he announced, smiling. “Only what 
brings you here today? Anxious to boast a 
bit?” 

“There’s nothing to boast about, Andrei Vasil- 
yevich,” returned Pyotr glumly. “Things are in 
a bad way at the shop.” 

Wliat he related of the state of affairs at the 
machine sliop was indeed disturbing. True, the 
work of restoration was progressing as slowly as 
cA'cr; but breiikages had ceased entirely. 

“Krainev’s found the right wrench,” Pjotr 
went on, “and hes tightened all the nuts. None 
of the others ever thought of making us each 
answer for a definite machine. Yes, he’s had plen- 
ty of organizing experience, confound him, and 
he’s using it to good advantage. Personal re- 
sponsibility! It won’t be long before we start re- 
pairing German tanks, unless I can persuade the 
men to leave I own, or go into hiding. Only how 
can I persuade them all?” 

Scrdyiik glanced searchingly at Valya. 

“Well,” he asked, “what will you tell us now 
to justify your honest patriot?” 

Valya did not answer. To her there seem^ 
to be two Krainevs, separate and distinct: one. 
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the man she knew and loved; the other, alien, 
incomprehensible. 

His attempt to communicate with her through 
Sasha, while it made her heart leap, had at the 
same time filled her with alarm. She could not 
understand what he might want ol her. 

‘‘Andrei Vasilyevich,” she said finally, aller a 
protracted silence, “Krainev tried to send me a 
note, by Sasha.” 

“No? And what did Sasha do?” 

“Refused to take it, of course.” 

“He did right, to avoid a possible trap. I see 
you’ve trained the boy well.” 

“She certainly has,” Pyotr confirmed. “And 
that was no easy task, with Sasha.” 

“Well, then, Valya” — and again Serdyiik 
looked siMrchingly into her e>es- “I want you to 
bring Krainev here, to the shop, this afternoon.” 

“To the shop? Wliat for?” Val>a asked, en- 
tirely at a loss. 

“That wc’II sec when he gels here.” 

“He won’t come,” she said. “The burnt child 
dreads the fire.” 

“Try, anytvay. Agreed?” 

‘‘Very well,” she answ^ered reluctantly. Scr- 
dyuk’s request, she knew, was equivalent to a 
direct conumand. “Only what am I to say? I can’t 
simply invite him for a social call, can I?” 



“No, of course not. Tell him the comrades 
from the underground would like to have a talk 
with him.” 

Valya’s eyes opened wide. Suddenly, watching 
her, Serdyuk smiled. A gay, teasing light danced 
in his eyes. She had never seen him- smile before, 
and had never suspected that her conrniander’s 
grim severity could melt into such warm good 
nature. 

“Tell me frankly, absolutely frankly, Valya: 
do you believe now that he’s a traitor?” 

She dropped her eyes. 

Still smiling, Serdyuk produced from an inner 
pocket an open envelope with remnants of a 
broken seal. 

“Read this,” he said, holding it out to her. 

Valya quickly read through Valsky’s despatch. 
For a moment, she could not speak. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” she whispered finally. 
“Andrei Vasilyevich. . . .” 

But she could say no more. 

Serdyuk looked down into her glowing eyes 
with open pleasure. 

“May I see too?” asked Pyotr, greatly in- 
trigued. 

Serdyuk nodded, 

“Where on earth did you get it?” Valya asked, 
handing Pyotr the despatch. “Part of yesterday’s 
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booty? I wish I could understand how you man- 
age such things! Tell me about it, Andrei 
Vasilyevich. You’ve never told me about any of 
our work.” 

“Well, this time perhaps 1 will,” Serdyuk 
replied. “You see, the Gestapo network is organ- 
ized this way: the town is divided into several 
sectors. Each sector has a responsible resident, 
and, under him, several inform>crs w'ho live in that 
neighhoiiiiiooii.’ 

As he spoke, Serdyuk sketched rapidly. First 
he drew a circle — ^thc Gestapo — and blacked it 
roughly in. Out from the circle', he drew several 
long linos, in various directions; and from the 
end of each long line, several short ones. 1'lie 
result W'as somiAhing very much resembling a spi- 
der. 

‘The best thing, of course, would be to strike 
right here,” he explained, bringing the pencil 
down on the black circle with such force that the 
lead crumbled at the tip. “But wcJ haven’t got the 
strength for that just yet. Its our job for the 
future. The near future. For the time being, 
I decided to slash off the spider’s legs.” With 
swift strokes, he cut across each of the long 
lines. “We struck at the residents, and in that 
way smashed the whole network. Once a resident 
has been exposed, the agents working under 
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him arc discarded. They’re also considered ex- 
posed.” 

“But how did you discover the residents?” 

“Thai wasn't easy, 'llicrr* was an old school- 
teacher who wanted to help us, :*nd I persuaded 
him to report Lyulov to the Gcalapo for tearing 
up the Donetsk y Veslnik when Sasha was read- 
ing it to the woikcrs. That’s quite enough for the 
Gestapo, you know. One such report, and Lyutov 
was doomed. Well, and, as I cxpec'-lcxl, my school- 
teacher was immediately pul in contact with the 
local resident for further work. He brought me 
the resident’s name and address, and instructions 
on how to ring and what to say, and tlica he 
from town. And once the trick had 
worke<J, I repeated it to find the oilier residents.” 

"ilow clever!” cried Valya admiringly. 

Pyolr, in the nicaiiLime, had finished the des- 
patch. Handing it back to Serdyuk, he said: 

“I can’t sec what Valya’s so pleased about. 
I look at it differently. Krainev did away with 
Lobac'liov ill order to pass himself off as the sav- 
iour of the power station, and. . . .” 

“And worm into the Germans’ confidence,” 
Valya put in. 

“Not worm into their confidence, but earn 
their confidence, and climb in tho world. And 
he’s climbing, right enough — on our backs!” 
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“You don't know his past,” Valya returned 
heatedly. Her eyes were still glowing, but with 
anger, now, instead of happiness. 

“And you don’t know his prese:it. I judge a 
man by his actions. He’s a crafty enemy.” 

“He’s a crafty friend!” cried Valya, in pas- 
sionate protest, looking to Serdyuk as thoiigli for 
support. 

“I don’t know Krainev at all,” Serdyuk said 
thoughtfully. “At any rate, if he's a friend, he's 
not being any too clever about it. IVo only seen 
him once or twice — ^when he came around to w'atrh 
the armour steel being rolled. 1 liked his face. 1'hc 
face of an intelligent, well-read worker. But 
apjiearanecs sometimes deceive. I put full trust 
in you, Coiiirudc Teplova. Have a talk with him, 
ami find out what he’s after. Well, and if I’yolr 
should turn out to be right, do as your con- 
science prompts you. Take this, in ease of need.” 

He held out a small revolver. Valya lo*>k the 
weapon. Her face was very grave. 

“There’s only one thing I ask,” said Pyotr. 
“Make it cither today, or next Sunday, when f'm 
not working. I want to be on hand.” 

“Today,” Serdyuk replied. 

Week days wcrc^ hard; but harder still were 
Sundays. Then the works was closed, and Krainev, 
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alone ivith his thoughls, spent the hours in vain 
scdcing for some outlet from thd blind alley in 
which he found himself trapped. The machine 
shop was almost ready for operation. Everylhiiig 
now depended on the assembly of the main 
transmission system. Sergei Petrovich kept away 
from' the assembly site, allowing the workers to 
drag things out to the best of their ability; hut, 
drag as they might, the job was approaching 
completion. Breakages had slopped. Wliat would 
he do, Krainev often wondered, should some work- 
er, defiant of responsibility, wreck a machine? 
One thing was sure: he would not carry out what 
he had threatened! Yet if one breakage slipped 
by unpunished, others would be sure to follow, 
and the epidemk* would begin afresh. This Krai- 
nev fearc<l above all cl.se: and to prevent it, he 
did everything in his power to intimidate the 
workers. Ife advanced daily in the Germans’ es- 
teem. But his plans for blowing up the power 
station were no nearer to accomplishment than 
before. He had been unable to contact the un-* 
dergroiind, although he clearly sensed its influence 
in the conduct of the workers. Nor had he been 
able to find any trace of Teplova. He was sure 
that Sasha knew wdicre she was staying; but Sasha 
persistently avoidixl him. Often, in fits of helpless 
despair, he would have the impulse to end it 
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all as he had planned on the square, that day: 
by shooting down Pfaul — ^von Weehter — any Ger- 
man who might come in sight. Recalling the 
power station, however, he would Lake himself in 
hand. Those fils of passion, const.intly sup- 
pressed, were very exhausting. 

At times, Sergei Petrovicli would b(*gin to 
question himself. Was it not cowardice lliat kept 
him from decisive action? 'llie siih(‘oiiscious desire 
to ])rolong his life? No. This life that lie was 
leading was a thing of absolutely no value to 
him. 

lie was ruled by only one desire: to destroy 
the power station, to prevent the restoration of 
the works, to fulfil his duly. Originally, the de- 
struction of the power station had represented to 
him his duly to the works dire(.‘Lor, who had sent 
him to the station; to his evacuated conirades, 
who had pul their trust in him. Gradually, liow- 
ever, this conception broadened. 'Hk*. destruction 
ot the power station, he began to realize, was 
his sacred duly to the sons and daughters ol the 
hfoLhcrIand who were laying down their lives 
here, ill the underground struggle; his duly to 
the fighters who held the Soviet front from the 
While Sea to the Black. And his own life was 
such a little thing! With what joy he w^ould have 
cast it onto the great balance in which the fates 
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of humanity were being weighed! But senseless, 
unreasoning sacrifice could not further the cause 
of the Motherland. His very death must be linked 
with achievement. It only this thought that 
buoyed him up in bis apputiifi;>- siliialion. He was 
surrounded by workers, loyal Soviet workers; yet 
they looked upon bun as an enemy -hated biJU 
more bitterly tlian they did the Hitlerites. The 
Hitlerites were beasts. Krainev, in the workers' 
eyes, was worse than any In^ast. He was a crawl- 
ing reptile. Sergei Petrovich often wondered that 
110 fiirtlier attempt was made on his life. The 
tliought of such a dcalli stnick horror to bis 
heart. He kept W'ithiii doors after sundown, and 
in the shop was careful not to pass under 
cranes, lest some tool or niacblnc part be “acci- 
dentally’' dropped on his head. Thus, when 
a knock sounded at bis door, otic Sunday afler- 
nooii, lii-^ fir.-t reaction was siirpiisc; bis lu-x!. 
alarm. 

Tiplocdng down the hall, he liciit to peep out 
at the mail .slit. He saw nothing ])ut a warm lial. 
Tb(*n, shifting bis gazii too quifikl} downwards, 
he found himself staring at a padded jacket. 
Only afltT anoihcr rcudjiisLment difi he find the 
visitor's face. It was Teplova. 

He filing the door open. Valya started, but 
immediaU'Iy j*(»gaiiiivl her poise. 
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‘"Good afternuon, Sergei PcLrovicIi,” she said, 
coming into the hall, as iiiallor-of-faclly as thoiigli 
they had lu&L met only llic day before, and iiolh- 
ing of any significance had since orciirred. 

“Good aflernoon,” Krainev broiiglu our, his 
brealh catching ])uin{ully in his ill rout. 

A inoinetiL or two pass('rl A\ilhoiil hiilhcr 
sMcecli, ill null ual smiliiu. Valva’s glance lingneil 
on I lie long, narrow scar at Krainev's Icinple. 
'file liair at bis tenijilcs had lnrne<| grey. 

ftfi ^\ore a suit of seini-inililarv cut, well 
suited lo his figure. A rovoher liiiiig in a liolskT 
at his bell. In ihi.s guise, be sLcnied |o \'al)a an 
utter slraiig('r. 

■‘I I)elie\c vui wanted lo see me, Seieei IVl- 
rovich,” she said. 

Tie seized her hand impulsively. Ilis voice 
trcinbh^d as bo asked: 

“Val\a. dear Valva, can >ou find it in jon 
lo Irnsl niey'’ 

“I always trnsLcd you. Sergei Pelrovieh, .ind I 
trust you sliH.’" 

()iil\ now. ill Iii-^ radiant sinih\ did Xalwi rec- 
ognize llie former Krainev. 

‘‘Well then.” she said, "S\lial <lid you waul 
to see me about?'’ 

lie lold her bis ,slor) - hurriedly, as ihoiigh 
afraid slu' would not have lime to Iiear him out: 



incoherently, as though fearing unbelief. His voice 
came back upon him, like the voice of a stran- 
ger, and he sensed its lack of confidence. Watch- 
ing Valya anxiously, he tiled to guess from her 
face what impression he was makins^. 

Valya listened with grave atteiilion, weighing 
every word and intonation. 

‘‘Well, what do you make of it?” he asked, 
when he had finished. 

‘'We already knew Lobachov and Pivovarov 
were traitors,” Valya replied. “I came here today, 
Sergei Petrovich, to put you in contact with the 
underground.” 

Again he seized her hand, and preissed it so 
that she cried out with pain. 

‘'Valya, Valya, can it really be true? Fd lost 
all hope of l)cing believed. I thought Fd go mad, 
seeing the hate in people’s eyes. Sometimes Fve 
wanicd to cry aloud, ‘Can’t you undersland? Can’t 
you see Fm with you, one of you?’ ” 

“Fill so happy, Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said, 
her eyes soft with a tenderness she did not at- 
tempt to conceal. “So happy that you’ve stayed 
true, that my f: 'th ivas justified. I had faith in 
you, you si'e, all through. WTicn you iriisl a per- 
son, and your trust is deceived, why, you begin 
doubling everyone on earth — doubting your ojvn 
self, even.” 
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Her voice rang ^vith such deep and unaffected 
feeling that Krainev’s breath came short. 

With a small desk clock in his hand, Krainev 
strode rapidly through tlic town, careful to keep 
at a good distance behind Valya. Again and 
again, he drove the smile from his lips, only to 
find, a moment later, that it had once more re- 
turned. Far behind, Pyotr and Pavel Prasolov 
followed, one on each side of the street, never 
for an instant letting Krainev out of sight. Or- 
dinarily, Sergei Petrovich would unquestionably 
have noticed that he was being shadowed. Today, 
he noticed nothing. 

Entering the shop, he handed his clock to the 
man behind the counter. The man pointed to an 
inner door. In the living room stood Serdyiik, and 
beside him Valya, glowing with pleasure. 

“Hello, then. Comrade Krainev,” said Ser- 
dyuk, strongly emphasizing the word, “comrade.” 

“Hello, Comjrade. ” — ^Krainev hesitated. 

“Serdyuk,” Valya prompted. 

“So you’ve come? Not afraid?” 

“If I were afraid, I wouldn’t have come.” 

“Well, pull up a chair, and let’s hear what 
you have to say.” 

Again Sergei Petrovich told his story, more 
coherently now, and in fuller detail. At last it 



had come — what he had bc^un lo despair of. He 
had found comrades, willing to listen and believe! 

“What are you planning to do now?'’ Serdyuk 
asked, when the laic was Jine. “Yes, and what 
was really your plan all along? To act on your 
own — a sort of lone hero business?” 

“What else could I have done?” Krainev 
relumed. “Circumstances forced me inlo terrorist 
action at the very first, and iben there was no 
way onl. I decided to dri\e straight for my a»m: 
worm into the Germans’ confidence, extend my 
sphere of influence, and find some way of gel- 
ling access to ihc power station. I tried to contact 
you, but it didn't work out. Now we can make 
our plans together.'’ 

Valya glanced triumphantly at Serdyuk. 
“Worm inlo the Germans’ confidence,” Kiaincv 
had said, not, “earn their confidence.'’ What a 
shame Pyotr was not there to hear! 

Krainev and Serdyuk lit cigarettes. 

‘-Jt certainly was a riddle you sd us,'’ Ser- 
dyuk said, with a wry smile. “I couldn’t iiiako 
head or tail oi it! When you failed to make your 
talk over the rui.'.io, things seemed a little easier 
lo iindersland. But even so, I niiisL admit, lliey 
were far from clear. And then you came down on 
the inacliine shoj) ironshod, and muddhul us up 
.iguiii. Valya, here, believed in you all ibzough, 
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but shcJ was your only champion. \X'V didn’t dis- 
cover the real Inilh any loo easily.” 

“IIow (lid you discover it at all/” Krainev 
asked. 

Serdyiik silently handed hijii Valsky’s parkcl, 
willi llie renin *nls oF sealing wax on ilic envedope. 

Sergei Petrovich read lhroii«;li the dcspaiclies. 
His brows knit eoiiceriicdly. 

“So Pivovarovs still around if' *’ In? asked. 

■'Yes, still around/’ Si^riKiik replied. 

“VaL^'ky’s fate will prohuhly shut him up for a 
while, but h(; has to be kc^pt in mind, lie may 
strike yet.” 

“May J ask how \ou got hold of this des- 
patch?” 

Scrd}uk smilcxl. 

*’Soiu(! other lime,” he said. “Tlial can w lil. 
The (question now i.s, what arc wc goiu;^ to do 
about the machine shop? Wc had been })laniiit]p; 
to file the main transmission shaft, so it ^\oub1 
snap when the power was liirned on. Rut ean’l 
df) that now. Tt would he the end of you. And 
do you rc'alize- -no, you can’t po«j-i|)ly r'*,ali/e, 
i\hat you mean to us now! The ]M)wer station - 
(»f course, wc could organize a raid, and set off 
the charge in the cable channel. But it would cost 
many lives. What we must do. ahsolutely, is [irevent 
the Germans from starling the maehino shop.” 
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“Wn’Il prevent it,” Krainev declared confideIl^ 
ly. “I’ve pluimrd it all out, only I couldn’t have 
pul my i)laii through, alone. Now. . . . Now I 
feel like Antaeus, touching inolhcr earth.” 

“Wliat is your plan?” Sc?rdyiik asked. 

“Wrecking the main transmission motor. The 
German labour unit answers for that, and none 
of our people will be involved.” 

“Thai’s so. But how are we going to do it? 
The motor’s under heavy guard, so far as I 
know.” 

“Yes, the motor’s under guard, all right. But 
there’s no guard over the lubricating oil.” 

Serdyuk clapped a hand to his forehead. 

“Valya! Call Pyotr in, will you? He’s some- 
where near.” 


CHAPTER FORTY- THREE 

Sonncwald nevcir allowed himself to forget 
the example of his predecessor, von Stammer, 
who had been degraded for the collapse of llie 
information network. To the best of his ability, 
Sonnewald strove to maintain his reputation as 
an “A-1 killer.” 

Kvery morning he would make the rounds 'of 
his subordina* 3 S — a fearful visitor, not only to 
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the victims under investigation, but to the in- 
vestigators themselves. 

Investigator Schwalbe was a descendant of the 
one-time German colonists in the Ukraine, 
r(x:ruited into the service of tlie Gcslapt>. When 
Soimcwald entered liis olTice, Schwalbe was ex- 
amining a prisoner: a stocky yonngsler, wlio 
stood at ease before the desk, replying calmly to 
the investigator's questions. 

“So you weren’t in the Comsomol, and you 
weren’t a Stakhanovite?” 

“No.” 

“What part did you take in public activities?” 

“Just about none. Unless you count the store 
committee. I was on that.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No.” 

Schwalbe hesitated, at a loss what more to 

ask. 

There was no change of expression in Sonne- 
wald’s gla.ssy eyes; but Schwalbe clearly sensed 
his superior’s displeasure. 

“What do you mean — ^nothing else?” Son- 
newald demanded, in German. ‘That’s quite 
enough. If he served on the store committee, he 
helped the Soviets.” 

“Sign your name.’’ Schwalbe told the prisoner, 
pushing the examination record across the desk. 



When the record was signed, he pointed to 
the door. 

“Will the guard let me out, or do 1 need a 
pass from you?” the hoy a«ked, conAdcnl that 
all was well. 

Schwalhe roared with laughter. 

“You've just signed your pass to the mine 
diafl,” he replied. 

"Me? What harm have I done?” the young- 
ster slamnierod, turning pale, but with more, of 
surprise in his voice than fear. 

Schwalhe coniniandcd : 

“Take him away!” 

Ciiards pulled the prisoner out of the room. 

“You still work like an amateur,” said 
Sonncwald irritably. “That youngster is guilty, if 
only beeausc he’s young. That kind are liable to 
join the partisans, or cross the front and become 
Soviet soldiers. And yon don't gel enough done. 
You .spend loo mu<'h time on talk.” 

Schwalb(.« stood stiffly at ullcuilion through 
this reprimand. His eyes, of tlie same rusty colour 
as his seraggly hrow.s, expressed the most humble 
servility. 

A guard led in an elderly prisoner. 

“I'll have to do a little talking, with this 
one,” S<ln\albp told his superior apologelb 
rally. 
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Sonncwald deigned no reply. 

“Silveslrov, Ilya l\anovM*li?"’ Schwalbe asked 
the prisoner, willi suave civilily. 

“Tlial’s right.” 

“Coinmunist?” 

“No.” 

“Slakhanovile? Two da\s’ work in one?” 

“Yes. llial's so.” 

“Sit down.” 

Silveslrov sat down, carefully adjusting his 
trousers at ihc knees. 

“I’d like you to write an arlicde for the news- 
paper, about how you became a Slaklianovilc,” 
said Schwalbe smoolhly. “Not the way you wrote 
for the Metallurf^, of course’'- -and he nodficd at 
the file of newspapers lying on his desk. “You’ll 
write that you were threalened with j)ri.'5on, or 
exile; that you never really did two quolus in 
one day; that other people's work w^as couiiIchI as 
yours, lo bring the figures up."' 

“In oilier words. \ou want jihj lo wiile 
that I’ni not a skilled worker, but a >win- 
dler?” 

Schwalbe laughed harshly. 

“Nol a swindler, a viclim. A \iclini of 
intimidation. Think it over. If the writing's hard 
on you, wc ean have someone prepare the article, 
and all you'll have lo do is .sign it.” 
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^‘Iii other words, sell my soul, sell out my 
Motherland. How could I look people in the face, 
if I signed a thing like that?” 

Screwing up his eyes, Schwalbe drawled: 

“And if the alternative is. net to sec people 
at all, any more?” 

Silvc.strov understood the investigator's threat. 

“Whatever the alternative may be, you won’t 
get me to sign,” he replied, getting up from his 
chair. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe. 

Seizing a whip, he began lashing the prisoner 
•cross the face, while the guard buffeted from 
brfiind. 

Silvestrov dropped to the floor, his face 
covered with blood. 

A trickle of blood approached the edge of 
the carpet. Sonnewald watched it silently. 

The guard dragged Silvestrov to the wall. 
Schwalbe commanded : 

“Bring in the next.” 

“Your technique is bad,” Sonnewald remarked. 
“When you keep striking at the head, they lose 
consriousness luo fast.” 

The next prisoner was Lutsenko. Coming in, 
the old melter immediately noticed the line of 
blood across the floor, and the rollcd-up carpet. 
Then, giant ing about the room; he saw Silve- 
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strov lying 'by the wall. He could not suppress a 
start. He and Silvestrov had lived on the same 
street for years, and knew one another well. 

“Sit down,” Srhwalbe inviled. 

Lutsenko’s bushy eyebrows lifted slightly. This 
made the deep furrows on his forehead deeper 
still. 

“Communist?” the investigator asked. 

“No. Nonparly.” 

“Noiiparly IJolshevik?” 

“No. Simply nonparty.” 

“Not so very simply,” Schwalbe remarked. 

He had a cigarette between his teeth, and the 
words seemed to issue through the little white 
cylinder, lingering over the desk w^ith the curling 
smoke. Opening the newspaper file on his desk, 
he slowly read aloud the text under a photo- 
graph which had been ringed around in blue 
pencil : 

“ ‘Pensioner Ivan Trofimovich LiiUenko. non- 
party Bolshevik, has returned to work in the 
shop, making si eel to rout the fascist hordes/ So 
it’s not simply nonparly, but Bolshevik?” 

“Yes, Bolshevik, it does look like.” Lutsenko 
tranquilly agre<Ml. 

“We’ll have to hang you,” said Sch*valbe, 
equally tranquilly. 

Lutsenko turned pale, but did not spe^k. 
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In the corner, Silvcstxov began Lo toss and 
moan. His eyes o|)eiicd. Sitting up, he raised a 
hand lo liis blrcxliiig, mutilalod face. 

Schwalbe strorlc; ai ross the room lo Iiiui, whip 
in hand. 

‘’Well? Now will )ou sign? ’ 

SilvesLrov shook his head. Schwalbe kicked 
ihe old man furiously in the face, and he col- 
lapscMl. again uiiconseioiis. 

‘Take him lo the dealh cell!” Schwalbe coni- 
niaiidcd — in Russian, so dial Lutsenko would 
under.sland. 

Sonnewald glam*ed at Lulsenko. The mclier 
sat niotionlc5> his jaws clenched, his forehead 
beaded with pcrspiralion. 

Schwalbe relumed to his desk. 

“Been living here in lown very long?” he 
asked Lulsenko. 

‘"I was born iierc,” the old man answered, 
shaping the words with difliculLy. 

‘"Ligiil up.'' said Schwalbe, wulh sudden civility, 
la} ing an o|»en cicarellc case before llui prisoner. 

“I don't smoke,” lailseiiko said — and shifted 
uneasily in his seat, finding Sonnew aid’s cold s-tarc 
on his lolKie<‘o*.stairied nioiislaehe. 

“Has life any value to you?” askixl Schwalbe 
bluntly, directing a jet of tobacco smoke straight 
into TiuLscnko’s faff. 
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“"Who AvaiUs to die before his lime?” ihe old 
mail relumed, with a sidewise ftlanee ul the iiivesli- 
p;alor. 

“Light up,” Sehwalbc offered again. Unable 
to resist temptation, Lubenko look a eigaielte. 

The hivcsligalor threw a significant glan<’e at 
his superior. Turning back to the priM»iier. lie 
said, in a tone dc'signed to express friendly .s\in- 
path) : 

“1 can let you live, and provide )oii a good 
living besides, in return for very minor services.” 

“Of what kind?” Lutsenko asked, drawing the 
.smoke deep into his lungs. 

“You see lhe*^e newspapers on my desk. T 
have many more the files for sc’verai years. 
Looking them through, 1 find the naine :3 of |>eoplo 
•who were active supporters of the Soviet.*-. Some 
doubled and tripled output quotas at work. Some 
subsrribcd more than the general average to the 
.stale Joan. Some worked out new wa.xs of tai'-ing 
product ivil\. Many of them are .still in town. J 
know'. Only I ean't find lliein. J don't know wIktc 
llirx’re hidii.g. :\ow. you're an old-linier liina*. ^ oii 
kiio-w llie wliolc' loxMi. I siippcw'." 

Lutsenko nodded, and took another eigaielte. 

“Yon could liel]j ns find these ptiojile. Nose 
around, learn an address here, anollier there, and 
turn them in to us.” 
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“And 15 that all?’’ asked Lutsenko, pufHng 
more and more rapidly at his cigarette. 

“Thai’s all. We pay well.” 

“You scum! You yellow dog!” said Lutsenko, 
very quietly. For the last time, he drew a long, 
deep breath of tobacco smoke. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe, seizing his whip. 

Sonnewald gut up, signing his subordinate to 
wait. 

“ril show you how,” he said, and took the 
whip. 

Tlic Gestapo building superintendent took his 
time over the new plumber's registration card. 
The worker had been sent by the employment 
bureau, to fill a vacancy at the Gestapo building. 
Pavel Prasolov, the card said. Born in 1922. Ex- 
pelled Iroiii the Comsomol. I’revious employment 
— filler at the iron and steel works. Unsuspect. 

“The fellow’s inexperienced. Thai’s unfortu- 
nate,” the Hitlerite reflected. “But he’s young, 
and dial’s a very good thing. Older workers are 
dangerous. Those two elderly stokers we had 
only worked when they were watched; and they 
put the boilers out of commission before they 
made their getaway. This one’s volunteering for 
the job himself. That’s good. There’s a startled 
sort of look on his face. Probably not too clever. 
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Still belter! Not enough brains to do any dam- 
age* 

Concluding, consequently, that the new plum- 
ber was the right man for the job, the Ilillorite 
laid before him a pledge of sccrccy and active 
assistance to the SD. The worker signed witlniut 
an instanrs hesitation, thus disposing the Gorman 
still further in his favour. 

The boiler room was easily found: down the 
stairs to the bascMniciit, and first door to the 
right. The room at the lell, Pavol noticed, had 
a sort of ivooden latticework instead of a door. 
It was full of clothing, piled up in disorderly 
heaps. 

Just j)ast the boiler room, the way was barred 
by an iron grating, reaching from floor to roil- 
ing. Beyond it stretched a long, narrow corridor. 
Here HitlcrJlc soldiers were pacing up and down, 
pausing now and again to glance in at the peep- 
holes in the cell doors. 

The stoker on duty in the boiler room, a tall, 
lean, one-cyed fellow, with a hideous, firc-scarrod 
face, seemed glad of company. He peppered Pavel 
with questions for a while, then shifted to the 
theind of his own adveiilurcs. Born in one of the 
old German settlements in Russia, he had been 
exiled to other parts, as a kulak, many years 
before the war. With the coming of the German 
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troops, he had returned to his native village. The 
Gcrinans had restored him his former house and 
properly, and appointed him starosLa. By means 
of threats and reprisals, ho had squeezed put of 
the collective farmers a certain amount of grain, 
which he had turned over to the German army. 
The Germans had praised him; but his fellow 
villagers had set his house on lire, and, ablaze 
from head to foot, he had barely managed to 
escape, lit was in this fire that he had lost his 
eye. They had turned him down in the Gestapo 
troops on account of that. What good could he 
be, half blind, i^hcn the partisans baffled mrii 
with both eyes in their heads? They had turned 
him down for the secret service too, on .iccouut 
of his scarred face. Too noticeable, they said. 
Hc"d got tliose scars for helping Germany, but 
who cared about that? Well, and so he had had 
to take this job, stoking. It was certainly safe 
enough. You didn’t risk getting killdd, down 
here, the way you did on other work. And it was 
good pickings, too. If yon did your work riglil. 
they’d give you some clothes as a bonus, of a 
Saturday, when the biggest lots of prisoners wero 
taken off to the mine shaft. Last week, he’d gotten 
an army tunic, a woman’s slip, and a pair of 
shoes. Not bad stuff, cither. Lots of blood sfiots, 
of course, hi L no bullet holes. It was pulled off 
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before the shooting. A pity, though, tliey wouldn't 
let hift drive the truck out to the sliaft. All the 
Russians refused that job, but he'd never turn it 
down. Drivers got ihcf best pickings. Well, never 
mind. He’d wait patiently, and do his work, and 
some day his lime would come. 

Pavel listened allcnlively, putting in a word 
or a question now and again. 

Then he was called away to unload a truck 
of coal. WTicn he got back, he found an acquaint- 
ance in the boiler room: a young fellow iiunied 
Nikolai, from the works settlement. The stoker 
went out somewhere, and Nikolai took advantage 
of his absence to confide in Pavel. Mobilized 
through the employment bureau as a truck drivi'r, 
he had thus far been kept busy trucking bricks 
for a garage ibo Ccslapo was building. But today 
someone was needed to drive the truck out to 
the mine. And so he was hiding here, in the 
boiler room, in the hope of avoiding that job. 

Suddenly the door flew open, admitling inves- 
tigator Schwalbe and the garage manager, a 
lanky, bowleggcd German. Tlie stoker followed. 

“What are you hanging around here for?” 
Schwalbe demanded of Nikolai. 

‘T came in to warm up. Pm freezing.” 

True enough. Nikolai was trembling. 9s dioiigh 
witli cold. 



*‘Is the truck ready?” 

“Not entirely,” Nikolai mumbled, dro])ping 
his eyes under Schwalhp’s pendtrating stare. 

“Is it ready, or isn’t it?” demanded the 
investigator, laying a hand on his holster. “If 
you don’t want to drive for us, you’d beller say 
so. You’ll go as a passenger.” 

“All right then, Fll go as a passenger,” cried 
Nikolai, with sudden resolution. “I’ll go as a 
passenger, but I won’t drive.” 

“Have it your own way,” said Schwalbe 
carelessly. lie left the room, and a moment later 
returned with several soldiers. 

Nikolai’s lips were quivering. His knees were 
like water. But he kept his head up ns he was 
dragged away. 

“Let me drive,” said the one-eyed stoker, 
when the soldiers and their prisoner were gone. 
“I’ll get you out there in tw’o shakes of a lamb’s 
tail.” 

Schwalbe turned a suspicious glance on the 
scarred, disfigurod face. 

“And tumble us into a ditch, before we know 
it?” 

“No, no!” the stoker protested fervently. 
“Don’t you worry about that. I’m a good driver 
— second category.” 

“And wh. t about the boilers?” 
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“The youngster can take care of them” — and' 
the stoker noddoil at Pavel. “Nothing so com- 
plicated about it.” 

Schwalbe agreed. Tlic stokcT hurried out. 

But Schwalbe seemed to be in no hurry. Ho 
stood there for some time, looking at Pavel intent- 
ly. Suddenly, he asked; 

“Weren’t you in the Comsoinol, Prasolov?” 

Pavel’s heart leaped to his throat, but no sign 
of alarm escaped him. 

“Yes, I was. I got expelled.” he replied, 
looking back unflinchingly into tliosc queslioiiing 
reddish eyes. 

“Seems to have been an awful lot of you 
expelled,” said Schwalbe, with a crooked smile. 
“Anyone you ask — they all tell the same tale I 
What wc^re you expelled for?” 

“Because I wouldn’t volunteer for the army, 
and I refused to evacuate.” 

Sfjhwalbe hesitated, considering some furllier 
question. To Pavel, he seemed to be meditating 
whether to send the new plumber to the mine 
shaft this trip, or next. 

Then they heard the iron grating being pushed 
back, just outside. Schwalbe strode out into 
the corridor. 

Through the open door, Pavel saw the con- 
demned led by. The first was an old man. He 



had no hat on. Probably, realizing that he would 
need it no more, he had given it away. Tlis 
bruised lips were tightly compressed. One eye was 
shut, surrounded by a huge blue swelling. The 
other eye looked out at his guards with undaunt- 
ed hatred and resolution. Pavel caught his breath 
in horror. He recognized the prisoner. It 
was Lutsenko. After the old melteir came several 
men whom- Pavel did not know. Then a young 
woman, stooped like some ancient crone. Then 
three thin little boys, hand in hand, the eldest 
protectively leading the two younger brothers, 
wlio were evidently twins. One of them kept 
asking him, “Whore are they taking us, Izya? 
Are they taking us back to niolhcr?” After 
the children came two women, in identical grey 
coats. They were very much alike, as mother and 
daughter may be. The elder turned insane 
eyes the door where Pavel stood, as though 
hoping to escape behind it. After them, two 
barefoot Red Army men carried a battered, 
unconscious form. Catching something familiar 
about the bruised and blackened features, 
Pavel looked more closely, and recognized SiL 
vestrov. 

Then, peering up through the basement win- 
dow, Pavel watched the prisoners climb into the 
truck, helpi.g ono another up, until they were 
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all huddled under the tarpaulin tent. Silvestrov 
was laid on the floor. The guards took their 
places along the sides, Schwalbe got in beside the 
driver, and they were ofiF. 

“Fve got to gel out o£ here, quick!” Eavcl 
told himself, and hurried to the door. 

But he slopped short before he reached tlie 
threshold. Again he seemed to see Lulscitiko's reso- 
lute glare, and the crust of blood on Silvestrov's 
cheeks. They did not fear to dia Yet they had 
had no orders, no trust to fulfil. They had but 
acted as conscience dictated. And Pavel had been 
told by his commander, “Go there and work.” 
He had known where he was going, had known 
what he must face. What right had he to run 
away? 

ScMzing a shovel, Pavel set furiously to work, 
feeding coal to the furnaces. 

Time dragged slowdy by. 

All empty truck drove into the yard, wdlh 
a German soldier at the wheel. Huge, heavy 
bales, brought out through tho latticed door op- 
posite the lioiler room, were loaded onto the 
truck. Pavel had seen such bales before, at tlie 
railway station, being loaded onto freight cars 
labelled, “Gifts from the Ukrainians to the great 
German nation.” Now he knew where those gifts 
came from. He must get this knowledge to Ser- 
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dyuk, or Teplova, as soon as possible. Let all 
the people know! 

Anutlicr truck arrived, bringing new prisoners. 
Watching tlicm file pa^l the dark boiler room, 
Pavel shuddered at the thought of what awaited 
them. There was only one road out of these 
cells, and that was the road to the mine shaft. 
Life could be purchasckl only at such a price as 
neither Lutsenko, nor Silvestrov, nor any of their 
fellow victims, of course, could have agreed to 
pay. 

Again a truck in the yard, back from the 
mine. The guards dumped out the clothing; an 
old shawl, three children’s jackets, Lutsenko’s 
blue overalls, two identical grey coats. . . . 

The truck rolled into the garage. A few min- 
utes later, the one-eyed stoker pushed in through 
the boiler room door, staggering under a load of 
clothing. Among other things, there were two 
army tunics, and Silvestrov’s bloodstained suit. 
Sitting do^vn on the bench by the wall, the stoker 
began to describe his adventures. 

“Things turned out bad today,” he said. 
“First of all they took that black ^nd blue one. 
Dragged him out of the truck, and pulled his 
clothes off. He came to when they laid him on 
the snow. Well, they just swung him by the arms 
and legs, and sent him down the shaft. Ilien 
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came the kids. The bigger one in the middle, AviLh 
his brullirrs holding onio his hands. At first he 
didn't imdersland what was up, only those damned 
women started squealing, and then he began to 
beg, ‘Don’t tlirow us in there!’ Schwalbe shot him, 
thinking he’d drag the other two down with him. 
Only he let go thc<ir hands, and they got left on 
top. They screamed just like stuck oigs. 1 can 
still hear it. One; of the ^Noincii jumped out and 
started hogging for them: ‘Mr. ofllcer, what harm 
ran such children do?’ The fool! As if she 
didn’t know whose kids they were! She put her- 
self in front of one of them. Schwalbe li'l lier 
have it, and she dropped down the shaft. Wilh 
all her clothes on, too. One of the kids tumbled 
in with her. l)iit the other ran away, around 
and around the shaft opening, still screaming. 
Schwalbe had a hard job catching him. But he 
tripped him up all right, and threw him down 
the shaft. 

“Then the civilians. The men were all right, 
did everything just as they were told. Took their 
clothes off, and s:ot on their knees right by the 
hole. 

“But the mother and daughter had to raise 
a noise. Got it into their heads to die together, in 
each other’s arms. As if it made any difference! 

“The army men — ^they wouldn’t get on their 
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knees. One of them jumped down the shaft hiEn- 
self, and tho olher turned around whun he got 
to the edge, and yelled at Schwalbe, ‘When our 
army gels back, Lliey’il av^n^e us all!’ Schwalbe 
fired at him and missed, and he just stood there 
laughing. ‘You filthy roller,’ he says, ‘you can 
only shoot at peojile's Iwksl’ And there was 
such a blaze in his eyes, I was hall seared. 
Suppose he should.... Schwalbe fired again, and 
missed. TTis hands were shaking. He had to fire 
a third shot to finish up.” 

The slok(?r paused siidclcnly, glancing fur- 
tively around the room, as though eager to com- 
plete his tale, \cl afraid h*st he be overheard. 
Finally, he moved up close to Pavel and con- 
tinued, in a half-whisper: 

“The last to go was the tall one, with the 
bLi<'k r>e.” This, Pavel realized, must have been 
Lu'senko. “He Look his things off in the truck, 
before he got out. He walked along with his head 
down, swaying, sort of. And going past Schwalbe 
— whe-ew! He grabbed him* by the arm, and jei-ked 
him off hi^ feet — ^aiid they both flew down the 
shaft together. The last I saw of 'Schwalbe were 
liis boots, flashing down the hole. Those were 
good bools! And he was a good boss, too. German 
colonist stock, just like me. He used to give md 
things.” 
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“VUiat about Nikolai?” asked Pavel, clrncliing 
his fists to keep from bringing a shovel down 
over the stoker's head. 

“Nikolai?” the stoker repealed. “Thai’s funny! 
I didn’t see him there at all. He must have slipped 
away, what with all the exoilement.” 

Getting up, he looked into tho furnaees, and 
began shovelling coal. 

Pavel poured some water into a rusty tin 
can, and gulped it dowm feverishly. His teeth 
rallied against the metal. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 

Ivan Pafnulyevich Vorobyov was preparing lo 
go to work. His younger son, Semyon, coming 
home from the machine shop, found the old man 
putting up his lunch: two boiled potatoes, and 
a thin slice of maize bread. 

There was really no need of a lunch Ijox, to 
carry so frugal a meal. It could easily have been 
stuffed into an overall pocket. But Ivan Pafniilyo- 
vich was a man of habit. He had carried this 
iron box, with the fanciful copper openwork on 
the lid, for thirty years, and he continued to 
carry it now. It was far too roomy, of course. 
The potatoes would roll about as in an empty 
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bin, crushing the fragile bread into scattered 
crumbs. BiUcrly, he recalled how difficult it had 
been, only a few short months ago, to squeeze his 
whole lunch into the box. Something had always 
had to be carried separately: the bacon, per- 
haps, or the bottle of milk. . . . 

Nodding silently, Semyon began pulling off 
his overalls. 

“Well?” the old man asked. “So you’re start- 
ing the machine shop tomorrow?” 

Semyon hung his head, l)Ut did not answer. 

“Your uncle still sick?” 

“No. Some of the follows went to see him, 
and they say he’s on his feet again. People 
do say”-— Semyon moved closer, speaking very 
low— “they do say it was his work, when the 
drilling ma<hinc broke down. Tlicre was a nut in 
the gear box, only nobody knows where it dis- 
appeared to. He's a head on his shoulders. Uncle 
Fyodor has, and plenty of courage to back it. 
And a good memory, loo. He hasn't forgotten 
what our Soviet rule did for him. So he 
does his best. If we had more like that, the Ger- 
mans could ut cr get anything done.” 

Ivan PafiiuLyevlch grimaced. He had always 
cherished a grudge against this brother of his. 
Fyodor never drank. He had married when Ivan, 
the cider, w^s still a bachelor. At the age of 
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forty-five, when ho might have rested content 
with his foreman’s job in the machine shop, he 
had had the moral courage to go to school to- 
gether with his own pupils, attending and com- 
pleting special courses in his trade. Theory, he 
had wantcul, to back liis practical experience! He 
had built himself a house of his own, too, 
whereas Ivan had always lived in rcJited rooms. 

Had it not l)een for the bottle, Ivan Pafnulyc- 
vich might have become a leading engine driver 
on the Debaltsevo-Stalino line. Instead, he liad 
remained through all the years a ‘"dinkey” driv- 
er at the works, running a shuiUing locomotive 
that wa.s just about as old as himself. It had 
always been with a twinge of envy I hat he had 
read his brother’s name in the newspapers, among 
those of the best foremen at the works. Now, too, 
the high praise he heard of Fyodor pinched the 
old inarfs sensitive jiride. At the same time, how- 
ever, it was very pleasant. Clearly, then, he hud 
been mistaken in counting his brother a miserly 
hoarder, a moneygrubber. No, Fyodor had not 
sold iho ModierLind. had not put his goods or his 
life before his country. Ami Fyodor had the ad- 
vantage of his trade and skill. When he got well, 
he could carry on the good work. But what couldf 
the elder brother do — stoker Ivan, who ran his 
engine boiler now, twelve hours a day, for the 
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sole purpose ol healing up tank car after tank 
car of mazut? 

“So you’re preparing for the happy day?” he 
asked his son maliciously. 

“The Germans arc preparing, not we,” Se- 
myon returned. “They’ve daubed I heir swastikas 
all over the ualls. and hung up & huge picture of 
Hitler.” 

“1'hcy’d do heller to hang Hitler up himself, 
the bitch, instead of his picture. That’s what he 
was born for,” said Uic old man. He fell silent, 
sunk in dreary reflections. 

So many victims! So many shot, so many shut 
up in concentration camps. And still it w'^ent on. 

“It’s interesting, the w'ay things go,” he said, 
geUing up heavily, with the lunch box: in his 
hand. “One son oil at die front, smashing the 
fascists’ tanks. And the other son at the works, 
getting ready to repair those same tanks. It’s 
interesting. . . . Liuok here : can’t anything really 
be done?” 

“iNot a thing,” Semyon said glumly. ‘That 
cursed engineer knows what he’s doing. Every one 
of us answers for his own machine. Smash it, 
and you’re done ''or, on the spot.” 

“A line lot of milksops you’ve turned out to 
be, the whole bunch of you. A fine lot! You were 
all :sucb wonderful talkers, not so long ago. 
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Mceling-rooni heroes! A wonder lo hear! WhereV 
all your lieroLsm goL to now?” demanded Ivan 
Pafiiulycvich, his eyes fixed sternly on his son. 

Semyon turned his face away. He was lying 
lo his father. The shop, he knew, would not start 
work next day. That afternoon, when all the tests 
ivere done, the bearings of the main transmission 
motor had been oiled; and the oil hud conlaincMl 
an admixture of emery dust and steel tilings that 
must inevitably wreck the motor. 

‘‘A fine lot,” the old man repeated, slumping 
out of die room. He did nut even bother lo close 
die door. 

Semyon looked after bis father with some con- 
cern. Ivan Pafiiulycvich had aged cruelly in the 
past few months, had grown suddenly stooped and 
gaunt. His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes .sunk 
deep under his bushy grey brows. Even his mous- 
tache drooped, limip and iiegleclULl, adding u tinge 
of bitter bewilderment to the sullen anger in bis 
eyes. 

It was still qiiilo early; hut the old man had 
always liked to take his time, strolling leisurely 
lo the works and resting awhile, liefore the whis- 
tle, in the yardmen’s availing room, or ‘‘gablilc 
room,” as they more often called it. Here, by the 
hot stove, as the incoming shift began to gather, 
one could chat comfortably with one’s friends, and 
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hoar all llic latest news of the works and the 
world. Nowadays, the waiting room was not a 
cheerful place. The workers would sit around the 
stove in funereal silence; and any conversation 
that did begin would weigh the heart down still 
more heavily. Yet they continued to ga'.her here, 
long before their shifts began: to get a little 
warmth into their bones, after their unheated 
honi&s, and draw a little comfort from company. 

Walking slowly down the street towards the 
works, Ivan Pafnutycvich asked himself, over andi 
over: 

“Can’t anything be done? Not anything?” 

He turned in at the gales, where the politsai 
on duty examined his pass and issued him a token 
for receipt of the daily bowl of potato peel- 
ing soup. Instead of cutting straight across the 
grounds, Vorobyov look the long way around, 
past the blast furnaee sho]) and iben along the 
tracks, whieh here ran side by side with the broad 
asi)halt road. 

Along the asphalt pavement, two by two, 
stood the tanks, awaiting repairs. A big tank 
column. 

Day after day, Ivan Pafniityevich had made 
this long delour, to gloat over the twisted turrets, 
the torn treads, the bullet-pierced armour plate.. 
Today, he did not gloat. His heart was heavy with 
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the knowledge that tomorrow repairs would begin, 
and soon lank after lank would go crawling East- 
wards, back to the front. And his own son, Se- 
myon, would have a hand in this. 

Suddenly the old man slipped, and almost 
fell. There was a puddle of maziit on the asphalt, 
which he had not noticed until he stepped into 
it. A thin trail of mazut, he now saw, ran across the 
lies all along the line. Evidently, an engine had 
recently passed, pulling a mazut tank car with a 
leaky cock. The engine must have bulked, as they 
often did because of the low-grade German coal; 
and while it was standing this puddle had formed. 

Ivan Pafnutycvich suddenly clapped a hand to 
his forehead, and stood so. motionless, for a mo- 
ment or two. Then he glanced around him, as 
though afraid someone might have been reading 
his thoughts, and strode rapidly on along tlue 
tracks. At every step, the potatoes in his lunch 
box rattled back and forth. 

For the first time in all his years at tlie 
works, he passed the wailing room without look- 
ing in, and went straight to his engine; which was 
standing on a siding near the mazut reservoir. The 
decrepit little dinkey seemed rooted in the earth. 
Its wheels were buried under many weeks’ accu- 
mulation of clinker, and huge icicles hung from 
every projection. It had not moved since the 
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occupation; for the Germans used it as a steam 
boiler, to heal ma/ul for pouring from lank 
ears into the reser^^oir. 

Ivan Pafnulyevich relieved the day-shift engme 
man at once, though it was not yet Lime. He shov- 
elled in sonic er>al, and poked up the fire so 
energetically that a sheaf of sparks came flying 
out at the stack. 

“Hey, grandad! Hold your horses!"’ cried the 
mazut caretaker anxiously. “You’ll have us ablaze 
in a minute — we’ve got mazut all around! Whal’s 
up, anyway? Rcnieiiibcring your travelling days?"’ 

“What’s the use of remembering? My travel- 
ling days arc over now,’" the old man replied; 
but his cheerful tone iMdied Ihe mclaiudioly of 
his words. 

When the firebox was full, Ivan Pafnulye^n’ch 
took a pick and began hacking away at the 
frozen piles of clinker. 

Some lime later, a German sergeant and 
two privates came by. Watching the old man 
work, the sergeant laughed. 

“Zfi/wiW/e SchivfHn nrbeilet rein** he said to 
the privates; and they guffawed loudly. 

The significance of Scherin was clear enough, 
by now. As to rein, Vorobyov had not yet en- 
counteriMl the word, land could not guess ' its 
moaning. Nodding civilly, however, he said: 



“Yes, yes. Rai^ rfli.”* 

The soldiers laughed again, and went away, 
tile old man multcred. selling to work 
with redoubled energy. “It’ll be rai for you, sure 
enough, tonight.” 

Growing tired and hungry, he climbed into 
the cab lo eal his lunch, llir' bread had l)rokeii 
into bits, and lie gathered the crumbs up care- 
fully from the bottom of the box. 

“I should have put some straw in, to keep 
the potatoes from rolling,*’ he reflected. “Now, 
why didn’t I think of that before? Oh, well, it 
doesn't matter. I can do it tomorrow."’ 

“Tomorrow,” he repealed aloud, and shook liis 
head. 

He drew hot water from the boiler, and sipped 
it slowiv. It stank of oil and lime. Tlioii he 
ate his potatoes. 

It was late evening lieforc ho pul away his 
pick and shovel. Now tlie dinkey was an engine 
again, and the ice and clinker which had bloi-ked 
its wheels were piled high at a little distance 
from the tracks. 

Ivan Pafiiutyevieh looked into the cab to 
check the steann gauge. The pointer hovered just 

Rein— Gciman for clean; rni — Jiijs>,jnii lor jiara- 
dise. — Trans. 
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short of the clanger line. Satisfied, he hurried off 
to tile depot. From an iron box in a corner 
of the wailing room, he gathered an armful of 
grease-soaked waste, which he took liack 
with him to his engine and piled up neatly in 
the cab. 

“Whal are you up to, with all that junk?” 
asked the ma/uL caretaker. ^^Building yourself 
a nest in the cab?” 

‘That’s right. A nest. So my old bones will 
real softer in the next world,” he answered 
testily. 

'I'he fire was roaring steadily. Ivan Pafnut- 
yevieh added more and more coal. After a while 
ho got out and moved around the engine, pour- 
ing grease into the axle boxes. 

The iiidzut caretaker emptied the tank and 
brought up another. Thcii he came up to the cab 
again, wiping his greasy hands with a bunch of 
waste. 

“I’ll go take a nap in the gabble room, while 
there’s nothing to do,” ho said. “Call me when 
the niazut’s hot enough.” 

So.mc time past midnight, Ivan Pafiiutyevich 
felt the tank car. It was very hot. He uncoupled 
it and hurried back to his cab. 

Taking his place at the controls, he reached 
out automatically fur the whistle cord, but caught 
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himself in time and pulled his hand back with a 
whispered curse. With beating heart, he opened 
Uie llii'ottle. 

Tlic dinkey did not move. 

“Failure?” flashed through the old man’s mind. 
Desperately, he threw the tlirollli; oi)cn wide. 

The? dinkey jerked violentlv, and was off. 

For the first time in his life, Ivan Pafiiutycvicli 
had started on a journey without blowing his 
whistle. 

He stopped the engine at the junction, and 
got out to switch the point. Then he steamed back 
to the tank car, and coupled it to his engine. 

Slowly, the dinkey dragged the car along the 
rusty, disused tracks. 

When he came alongside the* asphalt road, Ivan 
Pafnutycvich shut the lhrolll(% jumped down, and 
threw the cock of the lank ear open. The hot 
niazul came pouring out. Spreading smoothly over 
the asphalt pavement, it soon rc^arhed the treads 
of the nearest tanks. 

The old man climhed back into his cab, and 
took the dinkey slowly on down the whole length 
of the lank column. As the last tanks came oppo- 
site, the stream of ma/ut dwindled and stopped. 
The car was empty. 

Reversing the engine, he started on the return 
trip. 
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The time was come. Ho seized a handful of 
waste, thrust it into the firebox for an instant, 
and cast it, flaming, back upon the heap in the 
corner of the cal). It <*aii*:hl at once. Now he be- 
gan to sculLcr tlic burning stuff out over the road. 

His hands were burnt to the bone, his beard 
and eyebrows gone; but still he continued to 
throw the burning waste from the slowly moving 
dJnkey, with no ihought but to reach the other end 
of the tank column before anyone could stop him. 

Behind him. the mazut he had poured over the 
road was already afire: a broad river of flame, 
ligliting lip the dead shop buildings, the smokeless 
stacks. 

Shouts and whistles sounded at the works gates. 
Shots were fired. Politsais and German soldiers 
came running towards the conflagration. 

But a scries of violent explosions drove them 
back, 'rhere was still petrol in tho tanks, and, in 
some of them, shells and cartridges, which the 
raging fire had heated to bursting point. 

Ivan Pafnulyevieh passed the end of the tank 
column. Thrust ing his head out at the cab win- 
dow, he looked h ck. The tanks had caught. His 
task was done. Tie threw the throttle open to tha 
limit. 

Pushing the empty car before it, the dinkey 
sped along the tracks. 
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Tlie old man closiid his eyes, and turned his 
scorched face to the cooling wind. 

For a moment he dreamed he was driving his 
engine on some ordinary trip, in ordinary limes. 
But the dream was cut rudely short. 

The tank car jerked the buffer from the tracks, 
and crashed into the worLn wall. 1'hc driver's head 
banged against the fireltox. He lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 

Early next mtoriiirig Krainev was sujnmoned to 
von Wechler’s office. Even oulside the door, Ser- 
gei Petrovich could hear the baron's voice, raised 
in frantic abuse. Coming in, lie found Smakovsky, 
pale and trembling, facing his infuriated employer. 
Beside von Weehter at the desk sat aiiotlier Ger- 
man, in Gcs'Uipo uniform, adorned with innumer- 
able insignia. This German's frosty e)es swcjit 
Krainev’s face as he entered, but so swiftly that 
Krainev could make nothing of them. 

“You should to hang,” von Wechler shouted, 
shaking an accusing finger at Srnakov>ky. “The 
partisan i«s burn the tanks, nnd you are sleep 
in bed. You are help him burn. Esel\ Ass! 
Get out! Schncllerl Out!'’ lie pointed to the 
door. 
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Smakovsky left. Von Weohter transferred his 
wrath to Krainev. 

“\^Tiat you are think in your head?” he de- 
manded. “Burnt tanks how will you repair?” 

“What I think?” replied Krainev tranquilly “I 
think it was foolish to leave the tanks unguarded.” 

Without waiting to be asked, he sat down in 
one of the armchairs before the desk. 

“Und why are you not guard them?” von 
Weehter roared. 

“Me? Fm the manager of the machine shop. 
My work is progressing splendidly. We start the 
shop this afternoon.” 

Krainev leaned back in his chair contentedly. 
Now he was perfectly willing to start the shop. 
It would take a week, at least, before all the burnt 
tanks could l>c cleared off the road. Through the 
window opposite, he saw two tractors crawling 
across the works territory, with the charred rem- 
nants of a tank in tow. 

Von Weehter turned to the Gestapo man, and 
they began to talk quietly in German. Krainev, 
waiting, let his dyes wander over the desk in 
front of him. Everything here remained as he had 
always known it: t}.j desk set, with inkwells in 
the shape of teeming ladles; the miniature ingot 
mould for pens and pencils; the bronze steelman 
beside it. Even the carafe of drinking water on the 
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little table beside the desk was the same from 
which Dubenko had so often poured himself a 
glass during the general morning reports. 

Von Wechtcr’s voice brought Krainev back, 
with a start, to the present day. 

“It iss one question I should ask from you,” 
von Wcchler said. “Luffed you fery much your 
son?” 

“Very,” Krainev replied, wondering what 
would come next. 

“Why you did sent him in the Urals?” 

“How could I keep ihe child in danger here? 
There were air raids all the time, and people 
thought there would be heavy lighting for the 
town. And the Urals arc so near! The German 
troops will soon be therd The Urals will sur- 
render without battle. When it’s all over I ean go 
and fetch him.” 

“Why you are Icafe your wife?” von Weeh- 
ter asked. “She iss our friend. She will to help 
Germany.” 

“I discovered she was deceiving me,” said 
Krainev, well pleased with himself for finding the 
right reply. 

The Germans consulted again. Tlien von Weeh- 
ter announced pompously: 

“You are appoint for the chief from the 
Russian guards from the whole works. Now must 
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your head to answer for all. You understand? 
For all.” 

“I understand,” Krainev returned, suppress- 
ing deep below the suifQcc the swelling joy that 
filled his heart. ^^FlI do everything in my ability. 
But if Tin to take the job I must inspect the 
power station, not later llian tomorrow.” 

At the words, “power station,” the Gcnnan in 
G(;stapo uniform stiffened suddenly and turned his 
eyes on Krainev in a heavy stare. Again Sergei 
Petrovich failed to grasp the expression of those 
frosty eyes; but a chill ran down his spine. 

“Why you arc interest in the station? The 
station iss gut guard.” 

“Once I answer for everything, I have to see 
whom you have working there.” 

Von Weehter spoke to the Gestapo man in 
German. 

Krainev sat smoking quietly, as though the 
question did not interest him particularly. 

“Fcry gut,” von Weehter declared, after a 
brief consultation. “The chief from the Gestapo 
permits for you lomorroiv to visit the station.” 

Krainev’s eves were shining as he came out of 
the administration building. It is often harder for a 
man to conceal joy than sorrow. And why should 
Krainev suppress his rejoicing? Did he not have 
the right to it? Had he not earned that right?' 
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How often he had thought about the day when 
ho should succeed in entering the power station! 
And now that day was to ho tomorrow! 

Tomorrow he would achieve his most fervent 
desire, his most cherished hj)]K\ His heart beat 
high in that peculiar elation, not to be; compared 
wilh ordinary joys, which comes with the fulfihnent 
of exalfcd dreaiiis. And memorv returned him 
to the day, the ha])piest of his life, lihen he had 
first experienced this elation. 

He had gone to Moscow, to participate in a 
conference of Stakhanovilcs. It had long been his 
dream to \isit the capital, to sc'l fool on the Red 
Square, to sec, if only for an instant, the great- 
est of all men. 

And at last he had found himself walking up- 
hill, past the huge museum, with the domes of 
St. Vasili’s and the spires of the Kremlin towers 
coming into sight ahead. Then the familiar, long- 
awaited scene had opened before him>. He had had 
to stop to catch his breath. How often had he 
seen this historic square, in photographs, on the 
cinema screen, in his mind’s eye! Now he saw it 
in reality. Now he could drink in its beauty to his 
heart’s content. He had stood motionless, admiring 
the Krcftnlin walls, the rows of slender spruces, 
the severe simplicity of the mausoleum. 

He had wanted to touch it all; to carry some 
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part of it, be it only a few spruce needles, away 
with him to the Donbas. . . . 

llf* was striding down the tics pitst the burnt 
tanks; but he did not sec them. 

What he saw was a roomy hall in one of the 
Kremlin palaces; the speaker's stand in that hall; 
and, behind the stand, the people's leader: grand 
in his simplicity, and simple in his grandeur. It 
was this vision that Sergei Krainev had carried 
away in his heart, back to the Donbas. 

PiuL all this was memory. It was not long be- 
fore Krainev was brought back forcibly to reality, 
to »he present day. From a lamppost at the edge 
of the road hung the charred body of the old en- 
gine driver, Ivan Pafnutyevieli Vorobyov. The dd 
man’s face was turned towards the column of 
luiriit l£'f]ks. as thoiigli in wonder at this thing ho 
liad acc;omplished. 

Only with dilliculty did Krainev control the 
impulse to bare his head and bow in reverence 
before I his courageous man. ClcFiching his teeth, 
he hurried on. 

When he reached his office, he sent at once 
for Pyotr Prasolov. Pyotr came in, glum and 
inimical as always. 

“Bring me a fuse and detonators tonight, at 
my house,” Krainev ordered. “Tlie power station 
will go up in the. air tomorrow morning.” 
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Prasolov’s fare did not clear. 

“I need inoui deLiils llian that," he said. 

Sorely piqued by his suspicion, Krainev ex- 
claimed : 

‘'That’s all. Carry out your orders.” 

It was late at night when Valya knocked. 
Tjuuking into her face, Sergei Pelrovirh cried out 
ill horror. Ilrr hair was clipped short, and there 
ivas a huge red blister over her upper lip. 

“Whafs happened, Valya?" hr asked, turning 
her to face the moonlight. 

Gently, she removed his hand. 

“Careful!” she said, and trir^l to smile, but 
immediately bit her lip in pain. 

From an inner pocket of her jacket, she pro- 
duced a fuse and detonators, which she laid down 
on the window sill. 

“What’s happened, Valya? Who did that to 
you?” 

“Nothing, Sergei Petrovich. I did it myself. 
The Germans pester every girl they see. So 1 
heated up a curling iron and put it to my lip. 
Well, and I made it a little t»o hot. But that 
doesn’t miattcr. It'll heal, T suppose, by the time 
our army gets back. And in the meantime. I’m safe. 
No one will look twice at such a scarecrow.” 

They sat down, side by side, and for a long 
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time neither spoke. Krainev was thinking of his 
plans for the morning. Valya was thinking of 
him. On the window sill, bnlheil in silvery moon- 
light, lay the fuse and detonators. 

“Such a beautiful niglil said Krainev softly. 
“The sort of night for wandering out of doors, 
for talking, dreaming.” 

“Dreaming!” Valya returned, with caressing 
mockery. “I’d never take you for a dreamer. 
They’re alway.^ so helpless, so impractical. You’re 
not that kind. You’re a man of action.” 

“Ah, but you’re wrong there, Valya,” he said 
eagerly. “There are all kinds of dreamers. Sonic 
just dream their dreams, and rest content with 
that. But others — the greater their dreams, the 
more impatient they grow to make those dreams 
reality. Take the great inventors, the men vvho 
revolutionize industry. Dreamers, every one. It’s 
dreamers, Valya, that lead hiiniaiiily’s advance. The 
Communists — why, they’re the world’s most ac- 
tive dreamers. They’re remaking the world 
in accordance with their teachings, which many 
have called a dream.” 

Valya sat listening attentively. As always when 
Krainev was near, a glowing happiness filled her 
heart. 

Hien, suddenly, she remembered what was to 
take place next morning. 



Next morning he must die. How could he 
think and speak of other things? Surely he 
did not hope to come out of it alive? Valya’s 
eyes turned to the detonators on the window 
sill. One hundred seconds from ignition to explo- 
sion. 

Sergei Petrovich caught her glance, and under- 
stood what she was thinking. 

“Valya,” he said, “lake this and give it to 
Serdyuk.” 

“What is it?” she asked softly. 

“Read it.” 

She went to the window, and, in the bright 
moonligliU read his note: 

“To the secretary of the Parly bureau. 

“I am setting out to fulfil my duty. Let me 
lie counted as a Communist. 

Sergei Krainev*' 

Valya folded the note carefully and hid it in 
her bosom. A tear rolled down her cheek, glisten- 
ing in the silvery light. 

Krainev came to her side. Turning quickly, 
she threw her arjns around him, as though never 
to let him go. 

“Sergei Petrovich!” she whispered. “My dear, 
my dear! How dreadful it all is!” 

She could no longer restrain the choking sobs. 
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Krainev drew her gently away fro-m the window, 
and wiped away her tears, as though she were a 
child. Gradually, her sobbing ceased. She looked up 
at him, deep into his eyes, and kissed him. 

His heart was heavy. Some deep instinct kept 
his eyes turned from the dork. Once he left the 
house, he knew, an hour would be his utmost lease 
of life. 

The visit to the power station liad been set for 
seven. 

The whistle blew. 

Again Valya embraced him. saying: 

“ilt’s lime, Sergei Petrovich.” 

Krainev went to the window. 

A grey winter sky spread coldly over llic 
earth. Far off at the horizon, dawn was break 
ing. a faint strip of rose and ydlow. This, it oc 
eurred to Krainev, was the last dawn he would 
ever see. He stood looking out for a while, then 
took the fuse and dclonalors and strode! out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 

Dmitryuk did not mind the biting frost. What 
he minded was his enormous sheepskin coat. Wher- 
ever he went to enquire about work, he would 
be offered one and the same job: as a night watch- 
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man. And all on ar<*oiinl of thal roaL Ik' was 
qiiile sure! Eventually, borrowinir a shoemaker's 
knife, he sUeed off a f«>ol or more of shec'pskin 
from the skirts, and about as iiuu’h aj^aiii from the 
trememloiis collar. Part of these scraps wont to 
make a ])air of patch pockets, which the old man 
sewed to the coat -not beauli fully, perhaps, lint 
durably. Passing daik store windows, now. he 
would often stop to admire himsdlf in the glass. 
True, his creation c*ould not lie .said to reseiwble 
any hitherto known form of winter apparel; but 
that did not bother grandfather Dmfitryiik. 

He kept away from Makarov, wailing with 
native tact until the new shop manager should 
have had time to take tlic work in hand. In the* 
nieantime, li» was far from idle, feeling called 
upon, as the only member of the Cramlfather 
Frost brigade who was not yet at work, to 
plunge into new* cares for the welfare of the 
evacuated W'onien and children. He became an 
acciistuiiied visitor at the nurseries where his 
tiniest proteges spent the hours when their moth- 
ers were at work; at the housing boar* I : «it the 
hospital; at the works per.Mmnel department, 
and, most frequently of all, at the oflice of the 
works comiiiiltce of the steelmen's union. Through 
the works eonimitLe(% he obtained a large, sunny 
room for Pakhomova and Maria Matviyenko, 
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aiid arranged that they work in diffrrcnl shifts, 
so that one comld always l)e at home. Life at 
once became easier for these two women and 
their little ones. 

A large communal home had recently been 
organized, providing lodging lor many of the 
evacuated families whose husbands and fathers 
were at ihe front. Here, as in the open-hearth 
shop at home, Umitryuk assumed the rights and 
duties of inspections scolding the staff and grum- 
bling at ihe superintendent when anything went 
wrong. He looked in daily at the coimnunal 
kindergarten, and the children would always 
drop their toys to flock around their beloved 
Grandfather Frost. 

Dniitryuk knew no fairy tales. There had 
been no one to tell them to him, in the distant 
days of his wretched childhood. To please the 
children, however, the old man searched out some- 
where a tuittered volume of Russian folk tales. Ev- 
ery e\cning he would read one of these stories, in 
order next day to relate it in the kindergarten. But 
still his conscience gave him no peace. What sort 
of Grandfather Frost was he? Grandfather Frost 
was a bringer of gifts, whereas all he brought the 
children were a few old tales! 

The last few days before New Year’s, I>mi- 
tiyuk spent all his evenings away from home. Not 
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until ten ur cluvon o'clo^’k would he Lurii up, 
Lired, but cheerful. 

"'Our old tiKin s gone back to his courting 
days,” the neighbours tensed. ‘"Who is she, 
grandad?” 

The children’s tree, that New Year’s, was of 
such height and beauty as they had never seen at 
home, in the Donbas stepper. As they were 
dancing around It, Grandfather Frost and Shati- 
lov inarched suddenly in, dragging a sack along 
the floor behind them. It was a big sack, and 
heavy: chock full of something biunpy and un- 
even. The old mail untied tin* fastenings; and out 
tumbled a veritable mountain of bright-coloured 
wooden blocks. Shouting with pleasure, the 
children threw themselvce upon these playthings. 
Soon a castle grew up bentuUh the tree. Its walls 
were rather mottled, true enough; ImiL who Avns 
the worse for that? 

In his many cares and projects, major and 
minor, Dmitryuk often turned for assistance to 
Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina, a biir-haired 
woman with dark, tired eyes — chairman of the 
Board set up by the works trade union committee 
to help cvaeiiccs. Vershinina. in turn, 
noticing the old mans indefatigable will to be 
doing, entrusted him with several tasks on behalf 
of the Board. These he undertook willingly, and 
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carried oul with his usual thoroughness. In the 
end, realizing that she could find no better 
assistant, Vershinina offered him a paid position 
on her staff. The old cast a wistful glance 
at the smokestacks outside the window, marking 
the shops whore he longed to be; but, after duly 
weighing the circumstances, he accepted the offer. 

This immediately extended! the range of his 
activities. All complaints received by the Board 
would be turned over to Dmitryuk, and] he would 
go riding about town, investigating and putting 
to rights. At first he rather wondered that the 
trade union commiltec should have so luxurious 
a car at its disposal. Later, however, getting into 
conversation with the driver, he discovered that 
the oar was the director’s. From the driver, loo, 
he learned that Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina 
was the director’s wife, and that she worked on 
ihe Board, not as a paid employee, but as a vol- 
initerr. The old man grniiled, to hide his embar- 
rassment. He had often spoken harshly of the 
dirii[:tor in discussions w^ith Vershinina, heatedly 
demanding one or another improvement in condi- 
tions for evacuees. In many such cases, as 
rhairniaii of the Board, she had teleplioncd Rotov 
immediate'Iy and urged ihc speedy salisfacliou 
of Dinitryuk's demands. But no one could have 
guessed, from these talks, that she was so much 
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as on bowing Lerms with the dircclor in private 
life. 

Dniilryuk's lunbarrussmenl soon pas.^ecl. Liid- 
tiiilla Ivanovna might l)r the diicclors w^ife; but 
vvhal bad ihaL to do with W'urk? 

Ibough the old man found his new duties 
absorbingly inten'sliiig. he w'as alw’ays glad of 
his weekly free day. I'his hc' invariably spent at 
the works, drinking in llic atmosphere of liis 
beloved furnaces. Gelling up earlier llian usual, 
and belting himself into his sheepskin coat, he 
ivould set out for the works on time to enter 
the gates wilh the whistle for the ninming sliil'" 

Before going on to the shops, however, lie 
wmuld pause to cxaniiue the heaps of unclaimed 
letters pigeonholed alpliubetic‘ally in a special 
box beside the puss dcisk. Reading the addresses 
was a complicated business. Perching a pair of 
speclaelcs at the very Lip of )ii& nose, he would 
proceed to hold up every envelope at arms 
length and squint at it painfully over the spec- 
tacle rims. 

rinding a letter addressed to any, of his 
friends or acq > ini ii lances (and these were now very 
man}'), Umitr}uk would open it ul once and 
read it through, without the slightest qualms of 
conscience. He hod his own view'^s on the privacy 
of correspondence. Who could tell what such 
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a leUer might contain? News of ivounds, perhaj^s, 
or news of death. How could one simply thrust 
a thing like that into the hands of the addressee? 

When the news was Lad, Dmitryuk would 
break it as gently and kindly as he could, and 
offer what consolation was in his power. How 
this gruff old man found such tender, soothing 
words, no one could say; but many a woman 
had sobbed out her tears, of sorrow or of joy, 
on his sympathetic breast. 

Until delivery, the letters would be hidden 
away in an inner pocket of Dmilryiik’s jacket. 
In the same pocket, he kept liis cherished memo- 
randum book a worn rlotlibound notebook, 
puffy and misshapen with the endless extra sheets 
sewn ill among i!s pages. This was Dmitryiik's 
gn^tcsl treasure, the object of his constant cate. 
Several limes a day, he would feel the pocket to 
make sure that all was safe. Had he lost the 
book, its finder could never have made head or 
tail of its hieroglyphic entries. They made sense 
only to their author, who knew themi to comprise 
all the principal measurcunents of the opendiearlh 
furnaces in the Donbas shop where he had 
worked so many years. Simre the lire which had 
destroyed part of the works archives, these entries 
had become doubly precious. They would ' be 
invaluable wiien the time came to rebuild the 
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furnaces; and it never entered Dmitry uks mind 
lo doubt that he would have a hand in that 
rebuilding. \^''ere not his legs s!ill steady, his 
eyesight clear, his memory unfailing? Often, 
when he could not sleep at night, he would repeat 
to himself the figures for each of the furnaces, 
then get out of bed and check them with his book. 
Never once, as yet, had he slipped up. Still, it 
made his mind easier to have the written record. 

One day. among the unclaimed letters, the old 
man found one bearing several names, listed one 
below the other; Sliatilov. Krainev, ])mitr\uk. Ni- 
ki tenko. Buroi. 

This was the first time in all the monllis of 
war that Djnilryiik had seen his own name on 
an envelope. He opened the letter with trembling 
hands, tearing the paper in his hurry, and im- 
mediately sought iho signature. Matviyenko! 
Dmitryuk drew a sharp breath, and begun read- 
ing eagerly. Five minutes later, forgetful of liis 
lameness, he was hurrying across the works ter- 
ritory to the open-hearth building. Unfortunately, 
how'cvcr, none of those listed on the envelope were 
working in the morning shift that day, and the 
old man was compelled to wait for several hours. 

At a few minutes to three, the incoming shift 
asseznibled for the usual brief meeting before 
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sliirliii" woik. W'ilb Makaro\‘s ])prnijfi.''ioii, Diiii- 
irynk iij) (o arlilrp^^s tlip sloelmpri. lie rrafl 
them Malvijrnko’s In'ler. which he knew alinnsl 
by hrarl, k) many limes haJ he read il lliroiijiri in 
ihc hourjs of wailinjif. 

“J)car fellow counti*)mcn,” Malviycnko hcgaii. 
“I'm wriliii" this in inlermissions hchvmi ciicjr.) 
shells. Wo ha\c!rt rolre.ilccl far. 'Jlie whislle of 
our works used lo he heard here, \iifl we’re iiol 
Idling lhal Ifiller rabble advance anolhor slep. 
The Alchevsk works is behind ns. The Iasi of 
ihc Donbas w'orks!” 

Al this point Dmilryuk pulled oul a hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose violently. After a 
pause, he read on: 

“The Alchevsk works is alive! A red }»b)W 
hangs over il bv ni^^liL Bui before us lies ihe 
sleppe, and lhat’s a dreadful thing to see! Ilc- 
meiiiber how it used tf) glitter, with a million 
lights? \ow il’s dead and tiark as the grave, 
exee-pl for the passing glare of oxj)losions. And 
so it will remain, un*il ihe llilleriles are gone. 
They will never sufM-eed in lighting up oui 
steppes. The fig^ I goes on b(*hind the linos as 
well as al the fronl. Our Soviet palriol^ prevenl 
ihe restoration of mines and works. That we 
know from the comrades who make their w'ay -l^i 
us across the lines, escaping from German bond 
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a»e. Fvim\ day ihciv arc more of They 

))n*ig news of our works, loo. The coinrarlcs 
there siinash ina('hiii(\«%. and m'I tire lo llie 1«iMks 
lhal arc l)rou^hl in for rcjwii>. The\‘ie fi.i^hliiijr 
Wllerly< layiiip: down ihcir li\c«* for \ielory. Mil- 
terly a? we are fivliliiig al ihc froiil. 

'"'We sland firm on lliis last i)il of DoiiLas 
!<oil. Wo knov\ lhal all the Doiihas will he ours 
once more. WeVe coiinlcra Harked apaiii and 
agaiiL drowning the eiieiu} in iheir own hlood. 
And )-m. eonirades— di» \oii w<»rk as we an‘ 
fighting y We/ll iiieel again, some day, and render 
one anollier aicoiint. jVIa> none of ns lie ashaiiK^f 
tu look Ills eonirndes in the e\c. 

*‘Wc ask only one thing; tanks. More links, 
comrades!"’ 

Again Dniitryuk pulled out his handkcreliief. 

“What answer will wc send Mikhail Trofimo- 
vich?"’ he asked, breaking the hush that filled the 
room. 

‘i fere’s what we’ll answer,"’ said Shaiilov. 
“'Dear Mikhail Trofimovich! Your lellew eoiin- 
trymen from the Donbas. . . ” 

“‘And from the Urals.’"’ pul in reriii} wikov . 
“We’re all fellow counlr\ men, wherexer we hap- 
pen to come from. Il’s all one land, oiir land."’ 

*■ ‘And from the Dnieper,’ came a voice from 
the far corner. 
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“ . will ciini ihci right to be called front- 
line fighicrs,’” Shalilov coiUinuerl. ‘"Only— let’s 
not mention any (igure«. ycL We've done too 
iilllc. Isn't lliat so, comrades?” 

“Right!” the steel iren responded. 

“ ‘But not all of us have earned that right 
today.’ And we’ll write him all about how' Vasili 
Buroi refused In eomc to work for a whole month, 
because he was too proud to come on as a fur- 
nace helper. And even now, he’s not working 
his best. Thinks that can wait till he's made a 
mclter again! Yes, that’s how we'll write it.” 

The uhislle blew. Drnitryuk folded the letleir 
and handed it to Shalilov. 

Buroi got up, flushed as ihough he had been 
looking in at an open fiirnaec door, and said: 

"’I ask only one thing, comrades. Only one 
thing.’’ Buroi had never been known to ask 
before. ITe had always demanrled. “I^ave me out 
this time. And next lime you’ll have nothing bad 
to write about me. I promise ibal.’' 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 

The speaker's voire carried to every corner 
of the big, crowded hall. His report was drawing 
to its close. ^le had already spoken of the achieve- 
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merits of the works, of the successful fulfilment 
of war orders; had praised llie leadiiiji: shops, 
and reproached ihe shops wliich lagged lichind; 
had mentioned outstanding w'orkers and admin- 
istrators, and infonned the niecling as to tlio 
percentage of the works personnel participaiing 
in socialiisl cinidation and attending classes in 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Ilie works plan had hcon overfulfilled, in all 
spheres of production, and a note of qiiiel satis- 
faction sounded in the speaker's voice. He was 
the secretary of the works Parly <*oininittee, 
reporting to the general J\irty iiitMsliiig on the 
year’s results. An old-timer at the works, he 
faced his audience with accustomed e-iise. Then* 
was nothing to distinguish this meeting from 
the last, or fioni the one before that - except, 
perhaps, that there were many new faces in the 
hall. 

The dirci'lor, sitting beside the ehairnian in 
the presidium, looked through the notes sent up 
from the hall during the report. These were 
numerous, chiefly requests for the floor. 

The first to speak was Permyakov, leading 
nuellcr of No. 2 open-hearth simp and one of 
the most respected men at the works. 

Permyakov had never before spoken at 
general meetings. He stood silent for some time, 
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twislinp; his hal unromforlably, al a loss what lo 
do wilh il. Al lenglh, lie pul il down on ihe 
speaker's sland and, drawing a de(‘p hrealh, 
began gruffly: 

"‘I used lo be salisfled with i hundred and 
Iwo, a liundred and ihrec per rent of qiinla. 
Last month I jumped lo a hundred and fifleen. 
And you know how hard every j)or cent ennjes, 
in ihe open-bearlh. You can’t jiisl piisli your 
furnace for all you’re worlh, or you're liable to 
have your steel on ihe floor. Its not like a turn- 
er’s Job. ulierc you can think up some new 
appliance and double your quota without half 
trying.” 

A luizz of protest rose among the machine 
shop workers. 

‘‘The other n.'iiiir.s job is always easier!” one 
of them shouted. 

Tile chairman rang his bell for order. Willi- 
out waiting for the hubbub lo die down, Per- 
myakov continued. 

"‘How did I come to jiiiiip like that, from .1 
hundred and lWt» lo a hundred and fifteen? I'‘ll 
tell you how. I got angry. Y(V, angry at ihc 
Frilzes— that’s one thing; and angry al myself -- 
that’s another. And f can tell you, its a whole- 
some anger: it gave us an extra hundred Lons of. 
steel, right off.” 
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“Why don’t you get angrier, then, and make 
it five hundred Ions?” sliouted the same voice 
as before. 

“I’ll make it a thousand.” Pei iiiyakov relumed, 
willi sudden heal. ‘"Hut I look around me, 
and I don't see that wholesome anger in our 
comrades. And worst of all. I don't hear it in 
our secretary's rcjiorl. Yet he should be angry. 
Angry at us, and first and ftn'emosL at hi/inscdf. 
He paints a juclly phlure for us: everything 
running just so! What are you so pleased about, 
comrade secretary? Tell ns. if \oii can! TIkiI we've 
increased output one and a half ]>er cent? Is 
that the way they chased the FriUcs, on the ap- 
proaches to Moscow? Do you think llicy had 
a quota, so and so many kilometres a day? No, 
they drove ahead just as long as their legs would 
curry them, as long as they could lug their rifles. 
And we sit here and ««mirk because w’e've fulfilled 
our quota. Heroes! We're no lieroes.'’ 

He swung bis arm down in a disgusted ges- 
ture. His hat fell to the floor, but he did not 
iiolieo it. 

‘"New- jjeoplc have come here to ns,” he 
continued, “from the Dnieper and the Donbas. 
And to my shame, I can't help but see: they put 
more heart in the work than we do. W^hy? Our 
skill is the same as theirs: Inil there’s one 



groal dilTerencc. Wc here have only hoard about 
ihe war, and ihf'y— lliey’ve scon it. The war has 
soared thoin, and it hasn’t us — not yet. Not all 
of us arc afiri'L Not all of us arc angry. And it’s 
a good anger. It comes of love. Love for our 
Motherland, and our Parly, and our people. No, 
comrade secretary, I can*l see either, in your 
re])orl: love, or anger.” 

Permyakov broke off. Missing his hat, he 
looked around for it, and bent to pick it up. 
Then, his lips set in a stern line, he went back 
through the hall to his seat. 

A hush fell over the meeting. It was some 
time bc'forc the chairman realized that the next 
speaker should be called. 

When ho called the next name, however, no 
one responded. He called the next after that, and 
again no one came forward. 

The chairman glanced helplessly at the secre- 
tary of the Parly coiiimiltee. The secn^lary met 
his glance with a look of angry perplcNity. 

Sliatilov, bashful bccauso Olga sat beside 
him, had not Lceii iiitcncliiig to speak. Rut Per- 
niynko\ s w'or4ls oo stirred him that, springing to 
his feci, he hurried forward. Only on the plat- 
form steps did he remember to ask the cliairman 
for the floor. Looking silently into tlie melter’s 
fire-scarred face, the chairman nodded. 
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‘ ConiradKs!'’ Slialilov loiidl). ‘'Thi' old 

man is right. Thi^res a dilTi'iciKc bc'Uvt'cn 
hearing about the ^\ar, and seeing it. Out in the 
Donbas it was the same wa\. We didn't gel 
going full swing from the very starl. But when 
the first bomb fell, when we .(-aw emr eoinradcs 
killed and wounded — then wo thn'w* ourselves 
inlo the. work like mad. When >oiriv on lire 
inside, wlicii your heart is blazing, the heat of 
the furnace oan never bother >ou. 

‘"A letter came from the front l»>day, from a 
cojnrade of ours, Matviyenko, lie was seeretuiy 
of the Party bureau in our shop. Il’s ju.st a short 
note, but Td like >ou all to hoar il/‘ 

Shalilov produced the Ictler from his jarket 
pockol, unbtided it rarefiilly, ajul reail it lo the 
meeting. 

‘■\\'hal can one add lo that loltory" he wo*il 
on, when he had finished. “Only tins: there’s 
no rear liiuj in this war. We're not in the rear. 
W e can’t be. The front is oiil there, and the 
front is right here. And the front i*? bc)on(l Uic 
hatllcgroiinds. loo; an iindorgioiind, jfarLi<>iin 
froiil, behind the enemy liiir(«. Throe froiiLs, Our 
whole Mollierland, fronii border Lo bcjuter- one 
unbroken front. Our men out there are fighting 
like real wrorkers, and Ifs up lo us Lo work the 
w'ay they fight. It wasn’t to rest that we came 
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here, along tracks that were red with blood — 
though its true there are some among us who 
stay away from the w'orks, looking for easier 
jobs. We came here, retreated here, to launch 
our offensive, yes, our offensive, from here. It's 
hard to slay in the East, when }uur hands itch 
to he holding a rifle. But such is our Party’s 
will. We’re on iho firing line here too. Then 
what answer shall we send to our comrades at 
the front? Will w-c ivork as they are fighting?'’ 

A murmur rose, from end to end of the hall: 

“We will!” 

“And if wc will,” Shatilov concluded, “we 
must be more demanding — demanding on our- 
ielv('s. on our comrades, on oiir leaders and admin- 
istrators.'’ 

Ifc Icfl the ])lalform. 

And again, when the chairman called on 
lliost' wlio had sent up requests for the floor, 
no one responded. Others, instead, raised their 
hands and came forward — came lo demand. They 
demanded gas for the furnaces, hot ingots for 
the liloo'uiiiig mill, more metal for the special 
shops. The> demanded reports and lectures, regu- 
lar contact with .omrades at the front, discus- 
sions of the work of individual Party members. 

Makaro\ came forward, lie had long been 
awaiting this meeting, with the idea of calling 
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Rotov lo account for his Irealnionl of per^^onncl 
and liis grncral sfyle of adnjinistrulion. AfliT Por- 
myakov, SJiatilov, and Uic succmling spoakci!*. 
however, he fell lhal, <*oinj;anilively, iIir poinls he 
had hecn jncpariiiyr lo bring up were rallier in- 
sigiiifieatil. 

“I’d like lo ask the serrelary of llie Pailx 
organi/alion,” he i-aid, half Lnrning Lo fa-e ihe 
presidiiini, “uhal lie‘s repoiiiiig lo this nie»*ling 
on: production work, or Parly woik?” 

The becrclary of the Parl\ roinniillee shrugged. 

’*Is this a f|ne.‘»lion. or ^olu• manner of discus- 
sion?’' he enquired. 

“A qiicsiion. preliminary to discussion,” Maka- 
rov n*plird. and paused in an altilude of siltMil 
walling. 

“Answer ihe question, Ivan Gavrilo\icli,” 
said ihe cliairiiian, politely, bul firmly. “Since 
the comrade asks, he must bo answered. \Vu 
can'l slick lo fonnalilies. dividing qiicslions from 
discussion.” 

The secretary of ihc Parly coinimiUee got up. 

“Our work is judged by ils results,” he ex- 
plained condeM'cndingly. “If produclioii goes well, 
lhal moans Parly woik is up lo ihe mark.” 

“And what makes you think producliun is 
going well?” Makarov relumed. “All ihe com- 
rades who have spoken here say they could do 
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much better than theyVe doing now. If they 
could work better, that means they’re working 
badly. And that means youVc working badly too. 
Listening to your rcpoit, I didn’t hear a word 
about any of the reall)'^ bcisic ^hings I wanted to 
know. You spoke as a works ilircrlor might speak 
at some holiday meeting, reporting eiccuniplish- 
ments and allowing himself, for the moment, to 
forget about shortcomings. As to actual Party 
work, you told us nothing about it at all.” 

looking out over the meeting. Makarov 
noticed Permyakov, listening with strained atti^n- 
tion, his palm cupped over his ear. Nearby, 
Shatilov's eyes were shining. Makarov eoiitinued; 

“I was once secretary of a Parly orgaiiization 
myself. It was a small organi/alion, but I man- 
aged to make some pretty big mistakes. When 
the shop worked well, I stnilled around as proud 
as a peacock. Tlial was my work, don't you see! 
But when things went badly, I pointed at the 
administration, lliat was iheir work, not mine! 
Mv rnislake was pointed out to me, and I real- 
ize<l how wrong I had been. Your mistake, 
eomrade seen ary, is of the same order. The 
w’orks fulfills its plan, }es. Bee.ause our Soviet 
workers eun't fall down on ])lan. know^ing a war 
is on to dec’idc the fate of the world’s- first 
Socialist stale. But ivbat have we. the works 
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Partj organization, done to further production r 
Think it over, and youll find that wc\’c done 
very little. Many of the Communists present 
here are simply rank and filers in llicir shops. 
Yet it’s their duly as Parly memhers to he in the 
lead, in the vanguard — to rally llie rest, as 
Permyakov and Shatilov rally the steelmen in 
tlicir shop. We all know their slogan: Make No. 
2 opon-hrarth shop the works’ first shop! Not 
only our Parly nieniibcrs — our Parly secretary 
docs nothing to rally forces for iticreusod produc- 
tion. Why did I hear nothing in }oiir reporl' 
about improved equipment? Or about the new 
automatic devices that were being introduced 
before the war? They’ve Ix'cn dropped enlirelv 
since the war Ix;gaii. W'hy do you smooth over 
the question of studies, the question of candidate 
members whose probation period has dragjicd 
beyond all limits? You think production is goirig 
well; and in view of that you allow yourself to 
work badly. Thai’s how it looks to me. And to 
you, comrade secretary?” 

A stir pa.«ised through the liall, Ixit Makarov 
could not guess its nature: agreement, or disap- 
proval. 

The secretary of the Parly committee sprang 
to his feet, demanding: 

“What is this— an accusation?” 



‘‘Yes, an accusation oi bad work. I must say 
Tm very glad of this general Parly meeting. It’s 
given me iri> first sight of >oii. I hadn’t met 
you Ixifore. You've never ur.re visited our sliop.’’ 

“Doesn't it seem to yon, eonirL»le shop manag- 
er, that }on'rc slandering the works Parly 
organization?” deiirnndcd the secretary of the 
Party eommiittcc, with ill-suppreshed rancour. 

“No, il doesn't,'" Makarov returned evenly. 
“I iiiainlain that if you were less sel [-satisfied, 
if you kept ]\irty work up to tlie mark, prodiielion 
work would also imi>rovci: we'd put out more ar- 
luoiir plale, more shells, more cartridge metal. 
Yon'vc heard the comrades spi^ak today. There's 
your judgment.” 

With a sw’eejiing gesture. Makarov indicated 
iho silent hall. Then, quietly, he left the plat- 
form. 

The secretary of the Party committee said; 

“1 move that the meeting imimcdiately discuss 
Comrade Makarov’s conduct.” 

Again a stir passed over the hall. When the 
noise subsided, someone asked loudly, from one 
of the back rov’".: 

“Comrade chairman, may I have the floor?'’ 

“Cayevoi!” cried a dozen voices, befoie 
Makarov could place the speaker. 

Gayevoi was still remembered at the works, 
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though he had been ai\ay for many years, lie 
would not have been forgotten, had his absiMice 
lasted as many years again. Coming down the 
aisle, in Uie familiar coat, now hanging loosely 
from his shoulders, with his cap. as alwu}s, the 
least bit tilted, he was detained at every row bv 
eager friends. Shalilov sjirang u]i and hugged 
him as ho mtighl a brother. 

Rotov, ill the prc*sidium, stared at Gayevoi 
wdth unconcealed ama/ement. Where had he 
dropped from'/ He must have come straight from 
the airfield In the Party meeting. That was just 
like him, of course! 

(Jayevoi mounted to the platform and, remov- 
ing his cap, stood waiting for the hiibbuli to 
abate. 

"‘Yesterday, comrades, I was received at the 
Central Committee of our Parly,” he said finally; 
and an inslanl silence filled the hall. “Pvc been 
dirccteil here as works Party organizer for the 
Central Commillec. Siinv I left liere, some years 
ago, IVc been railed upon to pull two diflerenl 
works out of bad holes. That wasn’t easy. Pul 
what I have to do liere will he harder still. 
Y’ou’vc always done well, always been praised, 
ahvays been our country's pride. But there are 
those among you who refuse to realize that that’s 
not sufficient now.” He glanced significantly in 
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the dir(x:lioii of the works administration. ‘‘What 
was excellent yesterday, in peacetime conditions, 
is unsalisfacLory today, in lime of war. Many 
comrades think that once the wo^ks fulfils its war 
orders, lliai means it’s up to warlnnc standards. 
No, lliar*^ not cnoinji. Unity of our fiuiU and 
rcaifruard means amoiiir other thinps, unity 
of method: llio mt;ihod of arduous battle, of 
ofTetisixe aelion. Comrade Stalin, tlic Central 
Criinmitlee havi* faith in us, the "real army of 
the metal front. They are confident that we will 
not delay in launching oiir olTensivo -irresihlihle 
as our army's offensive oiiUide Mos(*ow. , . /’ 
(rajevois voice was drowned in a slonii of 
applause. 'I’he people in the hall sj)raTig to their 
feet, eheeririg as one man. Tlie will of the 
«'ouiitry‘s leader was their will, the will of llie 
entire Soviet people. 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


A little past noon, the door to the director's 
waiting room was suddenly opened, and the 
People’s Coniniissar ivalkrd in. Arriving from 
Sverdlovsk by plane, without w^arning, he had 
been driven to the works in a car belonging to 
the airline adniinistralion. 
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There were several people in ihc room, 
waiting lo bcc the dinictor. Ainong ihcm, llic 
People’s Commissar rec’ognizcd the fliairman of 
ihe loun Soviet, an old aequainlanee. Creeling 
him eordially, he enquired; 

“llj\e )ou been ivailing long?’’ 

‘’Over two hours” the chairman replied. 

“Is Rolov in ronfereiiec?'’ asked the l^•o pie's 
Comm-issar, turning lo the dire^'tor's serielar). 

“\-no,‘’ the seerelary inum1)lef| )iervi)iisly. 

’Then ^\!i\ llie deliv? Some visilnr?" 

”Xo. lie's alone. Ihrs l>!is\.'’ 

TVodneing a key fioiii hi.'* desk drawer, llu? 
sc<ielar> hnriied In llic direelor’s door, unlocked 
il, and (lung il open. 

'riie People's (iommi*'>sar Hioppc^d at the ihreehold. 

“May one eome in, comrade direelor?’’ he 
asked Rolov, who had not even laised his head 
W'hcMi the cloor was opencil. 

“(ioinra<le People's Commissar!” Rolov ' ried, 
springing to his feet. “How can you ask?” 

Turning hack lo ihe wailing room, the Peo- 
ple's Commissar said: 

“(ionic in, comrades. All of yon. 'Mic direc- 
tor will see you in iinwd lately.” 

He calleil for ihc latest reporls on I he w'ork 
of the shops, and settled down in a corner to 
study iheiii. 
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Thn first lo ronie in was a clerk from the 
arm}' coinniis-ariat, with a list of woikcrs desir- 
ing to go to the front as volunteers. Tlie direc- 
tor crossed out a few names, and signed the 
list. Then the chairman of the town Soviet came 
in, with some ]irol>lein which the direclcir imme- 
diately sellicd. In less than half an hour, all the 
visitors had liern rcc-eivcd and the oITice was 
empty. 

The People's Commissar laid aside tlie mate- 
rials he had been studying. 

“What’s come over you?” he demanded. “Is 
that how the war affects you? If I ever hear 
again that you kec]) people waiting two hours 
and more, when you could settle their business 
as you did just now, in twenty .minutes by my 
watch, wliy. . . . Well, 1 don’t advise; you to try 
it. And now, order a car. 1 want to go through 
the works.” 

Clearly, ihe J\;ople's Commissar was pressed 
for lime, or Rotov i-oiild not liave escaped 
a seVere dressing down. Now, he supposed, things 
would proceed as usual. The People’s Commissar 
would spend the remainder of the day on a tour 
of the works, looking in at every shop in turn. 
In the evening, he would speak of uksesrved short- 
comings, and the director would wonder at Ills 
own failure It notice them. The next day, perhaps 
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c\'en two, would be devoted In the inain sho|)!<. 
In each of lliesn ihe People’s Conmiissar would 
spend several hours, going iiilo every a&j)eel of the 
Avork. from leelinology to rales of pay. Nor would 
ho neglect to visit ihe workers’ dining rooms. 

This lime, however, the usual prcM-ediire was 
somewhat altered. 'Hie Peojile’s Commissar passed 
hy the blast furnace shop without so much 
as a glance, confining his in.spi'ction chiefly to the 
open-hearth building, the rolling mills, and the 
heat treatment shops. Everywhere he. found the 
same trouble, heard the .same coinplaint : insufli- 
cicnl gas. In sections w’hcrc no one spoke of this, 
he himself enquired about it; and llolov noticed 
that his quest ion.s were addressed to workers far 
more often than to engineers. 

In one of the ^hops. he lfM>ked in at the din- 
ing room. Silting down at a corner table, he 
examined the dishes and cloth, llieii turned to his 
neighbour, an elderly worker. wln> had just lieeu 
.«served A\ilh a plate of soiij), and said: 

‘’Could you let me have your portion? Thc/ll 
bring you another ri«rhl away.’" 

The worker nodded. The People's Commissar 
Hied the soup, and grimaced disgustedly. 

The dining room manager came hurrying in, 
followed by a waitress carrying a steaming plate 
of quite a different soup. 
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Tho People's Cominidsstir looked silently up 
at the managi-r. 

Flushing, she stammered, in reply to his un- 
spoken qiieslion: 

“This is for yon, Coniradc People's (^oinniis- 
siir/’ 

‘'Ain* A\l»y not the same for p\er\ho(ly?” ho 
cnqiiirid. 

‘'Pri»\ isioMs aie short/’ 

“Is ilia I true, romrade direelor?” 

“Trno enough/’ llolov replied. 

Tho l^oplo’s Comiiiis*5ar set the soup dial 
had heoii hruughl him l>efore his neighbour, 
apologized for the delay* and left the dining 
room. 

“Yoirre bold enough about doinanding high- 
grade eoal, and freight ear.'^, and loeomolives/* 
lie told Rolov as they ean.«e oul. “And, so far 
as T can reeall, yoiiVe in'ver been refused. Wliy 
don't you demand food supplii's ivilh the same 
spirit and energy?'’ 

“The times arc so hard. . . 

“And if they ^re? Do you really think we’re 
so poor we can't keep a norks like lliis properly 
supplied? No, il's simply that yon don't give 
suflicient thought to people, human beings. Thuljs 
where your trouble lies. I could see that in your 
wailing room, tnis afternoon.” 
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For the evoniiig, the Peoples Coniinissar or- 
dered a coiifereiiee, to be allended liy the inui- 
agers of llie .shopii he had vjsiled in llie eour&ti 
of the day. This, loo, ivas a departure fioni iho 
usual ])rocedijre, as he did iioL ordinariK hold 
eoiifereiK'e urilil he had seen all the shop^. 

'\l eielil o'clock -^Iiarp. the i*eoplc's (ioinmi^- 
sar enlrp\l the director's oilier. I 'rider lii< arm 
was a folder at wliich liolov glanced with some 
uneasiiie.'s: the .slenographu- n'< onl of the Iasi 
genr*ral Party meeting. Giceting the assembled 
engineers, iluj People's (A)mml*'>ar took lii«» scat 
at the head of llie long conb*n’net‘ table. 'I’wo 
elijiii-.s were still emjily. Moksliin and M.ikaiov 
had not vel <*ome in. 

‘"'W'liib? we're wailing/’ the People's (Jomtnis- 
sar suLg'sted, ‘‘there’s one question, not direel ly 
coneerning the present conferenee, that IM like 
to ha\e se'.lled wilhoul delay. Why does llu? 
rnii.shing bay of No. 2 blooming mill work so 
hadl\ ?" 

Rotov got np. He had hrt-n intending hiniM'lf 
lo bring up the qneslion of Neihiiyev's removal, 
and this was the hesl opporl unity he could hive 
wished. 

‘‘The manager of the finiwshing bay canT seeni 
lo copo with his job,” he dcMdared. 

“Who’s the manager?’* 
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‘‘Comrade JNechayev.” 

“ITial’s very strange/' exclaimed the People's 
Commissar, glancing do.rn the table at Nechayev. 
“Comrade Nechayev was chief rolling mill engi- 
neer at one of our big Sou! horn works. I can’t 
undersland why he should fail to cope with so 
much smaller a responsibility.” 

Nc’thayev jumped up to answer; but Rotov 
anticipated him, declaring: 

“Such things often happen, when a big-job 
man is put on a little job. Tn a big job, you need 
only command, whereas in a smaller job you 
have to work. That’s much harder.” 

“I sec/’ said llid People’s Comrmissar, smiling 
wryly. “Then I take it — ^following up your logic, 
comrade director — that if you were shifted tomor- 
row to some low'or position, vou'd promptly fall 
down on the job. An interesting theory!” 

Rotov flushed. The People’s Commissar con- 
tinued: 

“But I’d like to hear what Comrade Necha>cv 
has to say. What's holding up the work?” 

“The bloom finishing bay is working well,” 
said Nechayev tersely. 

“And for that roa.soii it lags so far behind 
the mill that there’s no more room to pile .the 
unfinished blooms!” )iiit in Rotov. with a mock- 
ing smile. 
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“The finishing bay is working well,” Nechavev 
repealed. “The men liira oul ihrec hundred 1o 
three hundred and fifty per cent of quota, regu- 
larly. And we're fully manned.” 

He ftdl silenl. He had never been iiiiieli (»f a 
sjieaker. 

"'riien why .«o miirli unfinished work?" the 
People's Commissar demanded imjuilienlly, 

'Tlceaiise the rolling jnaeliee al this works is 
based on a foul iheorv.” said Ni*eha\e\. with 
sudden heal. “‘Aiiylhing will goI‘— that sevins to 
be the gisL of it. JnsL look al the fucK Instead 
of the u.sual one to U\*o |e‘r ec*nl. we gc'l ten per 
cent of iniperfcvl blooms. And in the la.^l week*' -- 
he gl meed <lerianlh al Rolo\ -“in the laM week, 
wilh ihc chief engineer away sick, we've been gel- 
ling fifteen per eenl. Why. hvo bays eouldn'l eopo 
witli sueh a quaiitily!” 

“Cjin ihe technical insj)eclion manager con- 
firm these figures?” asked the People’s (Com- 
missar. 

'Fhe figures were confirmed. After some reflet-- 
lion, the People’s Commissar said: 

“Very well, then. WeTl settle it ibis wMy: 
I’ll appoint Comrade Nechayev manager of both 
of the bloomiiig mills, to be in charge of both 
rolling and finishing. I believe that will do away 
wilh the lag in finishing.*’ 
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Rotov slarcd at him, stupefied, forgetting the 
lighted match in his hand; but Nethayev sat down 
with a look of tranquil satisfaction, as though 
this were the very de<Ubion he had been expecting. 

There was a silence. Then the People’s Com- 
missar enquircMl: 

“What 5 wrong with Yevgeni Mikhailovich? 
Is he seriously ill?” 

“Angina, I believe,” Rotov replied, lighting 
another match. 

“How is he feeling? When did he last tele- 
phone?” 

“Yesterday. Or perhaps it was the day be- 
fore.” 

Tlie People’s Cominrissar look up the receiver 
and dialled MoLshiii’s home. After enquiring about 
the chief engineer’s health, and advising him to 
take care of himself, he rdqueslod him lo call his 
wife lo llie telephone. Blocking ihc speaking tube 
with his palm, he enquired of Rolov, in a hurried 
whisper : 

“WTiat’s her name?” 

Rolov did not answer. 

“Yevdokia Ivanovna,” someone called down 
ihe table. 

“(iood cveninsr. Yevdokia Ivanovna,” ihe Peo- 
ple’s (Commissar said into the telephone. “1 w'anl 
to complain to you ubout )'our husband. For one 
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thing, he insists there's nulhiiig he needs. For 
another, he never eats a bite, all day at the ivorLs. 
Why is that?” 

After listening altenlively fur a nioinciit, he 
thanked her and hung up llic nx-eiver. 

“■One has to devote a little thought to peojiie 
like Mokshin,” he said, turning to the director. 
‘"They’ll never say a word about their own needs, 
because they never think about themselves. Your 
chief engineer works day and night. No matter 
when I telephone, lie’s always at the works, either 
in his oflicc or somewhere in the shops. And lie 
doc'sn’t cat a thing. The. waitress finds his meals 
untoiudied. It turns out that he needs ipeeial diet. 
Send your sup[)ly manager to me the first thing 
tomorrow.” 

Never before had Rolov found himself thus 
put into the position of a schoolboy receiving a 
lcs.son in good breeding. Realizing that the en- 
gineers around the table fully appreciated the sit- 
uation, he found it very diiricult to swallow. 
Cigarette after half-smoked eigarello flew into the 
ashtray at his clliow. 

The T’eople’s Commissar >aw the director’s ir- 
ritation, but made no eommenl. (Glancing once 
more iip and dow'ii the table, lie s^iid: 

“Tlie manager of No. 2 open -hearth is still 
missing. Where can he bo?” 
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^^Discipline doesn’t seem to be Makarov’s 
strong poim/’ Rolov answered. “Ifc lels his own 
shop run ilscll, and goes roaiiiiiing around the 
works lo shops where he helong.” 

"'Whal shops?” 

“He spent a whole week al the coking plant, 
only reecnlly. He’s prohably iheve now, too.” 

The P(H)ple"s (^iniinU^ar underslond Kotov's 
hiiil. “Your lean," he w.ns cAidcnlly thinking, “ai>- 
poiiilnl oMT 111) heu(i- and how do you like 
him?" This was clear lo all present. 

"'Well, we’ll have lo «larl wilhoiiL him,"’ the 
Peopli^'s Cominis.^ar saiil, after a j).inse. '*! siiji- 
poc*(‘ lu*’ll turn up later. The qik'slion I want 
cleared up tonight is this: what lies hidiind the 
gas trouhle al the works? The steelmen say the 
coking plant doesnT supply enough gas; the coke 
men say the shops don’t lake enough. Which is 
right?"’ 

The coking plant siiperinlendenL spoke at 
eariiesl length, pointing out that the coking process 
was held up by the low quality of the coal w^hich 
had been coming in of late. 

The People’s Conunissar hearil this speech out 
patiently. When the superintendent had finished, 
however, he enquired: 

“What about your kilometre gas line? Is there- 
nothing wrong there?” 
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“The gas line isn't our?/’ llic siipcTiiileiuleiit 
aiisw creel. 

“iNot ours? I flcm“l exae’lly under&>Lat)d. Nol 
Soviet propoii), by aii\ e’haiu-e?" 

"‘I nit-aii, it's not in our vliarge. The gas <lc- 
parlnienL niaiuiger answers for il/' 

/V foppishly ilressed lillle engiiiivr, disliii- 
guished <-hi*'ll\ liv the ineli(‘iiloii.s perfei-ii^in with 
vvhieh hi.s hair was parted, got up at this ami 
ileedaied, with pejceplihle iierxonsiiess: 

“The gas line helongs to the eoking plant/’ 

“Just as I say!" exedainied the IVople's ('oin- 
niissar. “To hear you talk, one niiglil think the 
gas line wa.snT ours at all, wasnT Soviet. Hut 

\ou engineers— ■ aren’t you Sf)\iel. either? One 

end ?ays the gas isn't taken; tlii' other end says 

it isn't supplied. And whose joh is it to find 
out where the trouble lies? Bad coal is Inrside 
the point in this problem, so far as 1 ran s<'e. 
More probably, the trouble lies in the gas 

line you all disclaim so energetically. It must he 
clogged.” 

“The American design calls for steam treat- 
ment once in three mionths,” returned the engi- 
neer with the meticulously parted hair, in sud- 
denly restored assurance, “llie gas line was treat- 
ed with steam two and a half months ago. Con- 
sequently, it can’t possibly be clogged.” 
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ITie People’s Commissar could not restrain a 
disgiisled grimace. 

“Our engineers have raised the capacity of 
the coke ovens to two hundred and fifty per cent 
of the Am(?rican rating,” he s?.2id. “Consequently, 
deposits in the line are greater, and steam treat- 
ment is required more often. It’s about time wc 
forgot these outdated American standards in run- 
ning our Russian works! And what’s more, no 
steam treatment can do any good, if there’s unre- 
fined tar carried along with the naphthalene.'’ 

He was silent for a while, his fingers tapping 
absently on llic table. Then, looking up again at 
the engineer with the uncticulous part, he asked; 

“Have you measured the amount of deposits?” 

“Even in European practice, no instrument is 
known for making such measurements,” the en- 
gineer returned. 

“No instrument? And what about a stick?” 
demanded the People’s Commissar, wilh rising ir- 
ritation. “A plain, ordinary .stick-- can )ou con- 
ceive of such an insirument? Drill a few holes 
in the pipe, and push a stick in to measure the 
deposits. Or, if you’re afraid of dirtying your 
hands, measure the drop in pressure.” 

As he was finishing, Makarov came quietly into 
the room, grimy as a chimney sweep, and stopped 
just inside the door, leaning against the jamb. 
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‘Th«^reV a model of cliscipliiio,” said Kotov 
caustically. ‘"A nice atalc yoirie in to atic'nd a 
conference with the Peojilc’s Coiiiinis^ar, not to 
speak of your cominf> laic. Wlicre have yon Iicen — 
at the coking plant again?’’ 

“In that vicinity,” Makarov n*]>lie(l, very low. 

There was a dull depression in liis lone, in 
Ills entire aspect, whk‘h startled and alarmed llic 
People’s Commissar. 

“In that vicinity! You’ve been at the plant, 
of course. You siinjdy reek of gas,” llolov ex- 
claimed, in a tone iiliieh seemed to imply that 
tile odour of gas i\ase\en more n*pi*chensible than 
that of vodka. “You know I forbade you to go 
there.” 

“You didn’t forbid me to go anywhere,” Ma- 
karov repliiMl, in the same low voi(‘e, shaping the 
words with evident diiriculty. “You forliuric ihnnis 
out ihcrc', to let me in.” 

ITie People s Comini.ssar glann(*d from ihe sljop 
manager to the director. Ilis eyes flaslied. As 
calmly as he could, he asked Makatov: 

“What makes the coking plant work so badly, 
Vasili Nikolayevich?” 

“And what’s to make it work well?” Makarov 
asked in return. He drew a long breath, like a 
diver before the leap, trying to fill his lungs with 
air. 
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It wa:9 a rude reply; but Makarov was sway- 
ing with weakness. pA'en the whites of his eyes 
had turned )oHovv vv«th gas poisoning. Patient- 
ly, the People's (loinmissai re])ealed his ques- 
tion: 

‘"Still, Pd like to know what makes tlie coking 
plan! work so badly/' 

There was a lengthy pnu«c before Makarov 
answered. Perhaps he was trying to collect his 
thoughts: perhaps lie was simply too tired to 
speak. 

‘The pipe line from the coking plant to the 
gas liolders, twelve hundred metres long/’ he 
said at las! — and paused to gasp for breath. 
“Nearly half its bore is clogged with naphthalene. 
1 took the niieasureinont niyscdf, with a slick. If 
we go on using the line, the whole works will be 
brought to a standstill/’ 

'^Tlic director throtv a swift glance at the 
People's Commissar; and his nervous start di-ew 
all c>es in the same direction. 

Ncvisr before had the director, or any of 
lhoj« present, seen in the eyes of the People's 
Commissar whai they read in them at this mo- 
ment: fright, plain, human fright, more terrible 
to face than anger or condemnation. 

Makarov swung away from the doorjamb and 
moved unsteadily towards the table. Sinking w'eak- 
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ly iiilo a chair, n^s though his knees had given 
under him, he laid }iis tar-smeared hands on the 
plush takicelolh. 

All eyes were fixed on the People's Commis- 
sar. 

“How long a stoppage llv* People's Com»- 
inis^ar asked the manager of the gas deparlment, 
who was smoothing his hair with Iremljlirig lin- 
gers. 

“Five days, at llie very least,*’ the manager 
replied, barely audibly. 

Just then the lele.phoiio r.ing. Hotov look the 
reee<v('r, and an instant later ainiouiui,*d that 
CoBiiradc lleria was being put through. 

“Well, talk to him ) ourself,” ihf; People’s 
(Commissar said eurtly. “'IVll him )our.seIf how 
)oir\e nxlueed the works to stoppage. I havo 
nothing to say. I haveifl arrived at any d^^i- 
sion yet.” 

Noticing the director's sudden pallor, how- 
ever, the People's ('oiinnissur got up and look the 
receiver. 

Potov made no attempt to conceal his re- 
lief. 

“Yes, Comrade Bt?ria,’' the People's Commis- 
sar said into the telephone. He had turned away 
from the table, and none of ihe engineers could 
sec his face. “It looks pretty had. Produi’tion 
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will be increased, and Til take charge of the 
armour plate myself. But there are things that 
must ]>e done before any results are possible. 
The director asks permission to close down the 
works for ... forty-eight hours.’* 

Makarov glanced ecross the table at Necha- 
yev. Things would be improved — of that he had 
no doubt. But iiuust there really be such a stop- 
page? 

llie People's Commissar was listening intent- 
ly. At length, he put the receiver slowly down 
and turned back to the table. There was a pro- 
tracted silence, broken only by the nervous tap- 
ping of his fingers on the table top. 

‘‘Do you know what Comrade Bcria said?” 
the Pi<o]de*s Coininissar began Anally. ‘"He said, 
‘A works director who can admit the thought 
of a two-day slopjKige is well on the way to 
disqualiAcation as a director.' And it was only 
two days I’d spoken of, not five. What could 
I say to that? He was perfectly right. Our steel 
goes into production, literally, right off the wheels. 
Special engines are sent out to meet the trains. 
The Germans stiil have the advantage over us in 
tanks — we all know that. Do you realizje what it 
means to s'op production for two days? It means 
that for two days some section of our front will 
be left wilhou' proper defence. What can that be 
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called, if not downright betraval of our Mother- 
land?” 

Heavy beads of perspiration stood out on Ko- 
tov’s forehead. The nuanager of the gas depart- 
ment poured hinisoH a glass of water. 

Turning to Kotov, the People’s Commissar 
asked: 

“How did all this come about?” 

“I’ll lc-11 you about that afterwards, Comrade 
People’s Commissar,” Kotov replied, with a sig- 
nilicant glance at the asserpblcd engineers. 

“No, you'll tell inc about it right now,” the 
Peoples t^ominissar said harshly. “You’re far too 
concerned over your own prestige, A man who 
admits his mistakes, and corrects them, will never 
lose prestige by that. And here you have before 
you the managers of vital shops, men entrusted 
with responsibility for thousands of tons of steel, 
for millions of rubles of the people's money. 
They have the full right to demand an accounting 
from you, and it would he a great shame if they 
failed to assert that right. Now, how did it come 
about?” 

“A day’s stoppage for cleaning the gas line 
was set for June first, but I postponed it to July 
first, and in the meantime the war began.” 

“And what of that? Did you think war made 
steel unnecessary?” 
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^‘I Ihou^hl it woul<l he awkward polilirally. 
Mass meetings everywhere, popular feisling — arrl 
the works suddenly shut down for a whole day!” 

“That was political mi>jiid;»-iiient. You should 
have ordered the stopjiagc at once, in the inter- 
\al heJore ihe war orders began.” 

“Well, and then the war orders started com- 
ing. How <‘ould 1 stop the works after that, Com- 
rade IVoide’s Commissar?” 

“And how did yon think joii could k<Tp it 
niniiing?” 

“It sc'enit-d to me that as the bore of the pijH's 
ih'^Tcascd, the \clocity of the gas would iii- 
i lease, and deposits diminish.” 

“But what actually happened?” 

“Just the reverse.” 

“Yes,” said the Peoplc\s (\>mm.i.ssar, after a 
s-liort ]>aJiM% “there you added technical to polit- 
ical misjudgiiient. And wliat are >ou planning 
to do ne\!? Ila\e you nn\lhin!>: in mind?” 

Shamgfaccdly, Rolov replied: 

‘‘Nothing, Conirade Peo|)le's Commissar." 

“I suppose you've kept }our own counsel? Not 
consulted with anyone?” 

Kotov shook his head. The People’s Ccmimis- 
sar contiiuicd: 

“Tliat’s another gioss error. You seem to think 
it would Ix! lencalh y<iur dignity, as director of 
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a big works liki* lo ask your subordiiiati's’ 

advice. Ir's about liiuc jou ivali/cd llial no one 

nian can ever learn all lliul llie\ know’’ willi a 
.sweeping gf>lure. he iudiruLed ilur assembled .shop 
iimmigins ---“no, nol if he has fixe full life*i;iies 
lo do il in! ^el )ou ihink )oii know* more than 
all of llieni liiken h»g(lher. Well, if \ou do, whx 
don't you go ahead? Find a wax oiil, wilhoul 

anyone's advice or help!'’ 

Makarox’, listening thrcmgh ihe talk lo t!ie 

iM'ciislonied din of the xxotks, rcdeolcd mournfully 
on the aj)proa(‘Iiing hour when all lhc\se sounds 
musi cease, and the eiiliie W(»rks be sunk in ihe 
same dead hush that had Iuitil' over the 1 Donbas 
through the days of evacuation. At the thought 
of the fionl. to be depiixed for five long ilays 
of the works’ armour and shells, his heart eon- 
traded in pain and fear. 

“Rut xvhy fix'e days?'’ the P(M)ple'.s Commis- 
sar asked the gas department manager. 

“The manholes in the line are metres 

apart. In other xxords, only IxxTiilx-bmr men eaii 
be xvorkiiig simultaneously. And tin* nuplithalene 
sndimienl will have to be ehipped oil bit by bit. 
I>eeaii=e there's no nmiii lo sxxing u piek pro|j- 
erly.” 

“Can’t we drill another twenty or thirty 
openings?” deniaiuhyJ the People’s Commissar. 
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*‘0f course we can. That will give you fifly-odd 
mcti instead of twenty-four. And then, we can 
bring up compressed air, and provide pneumatic 
picks. That will cut the time about in half. Two 
and a half days. Well, and the workers will save 
us another ten or twelve hours. WeMl call them 
together and say, ‘We miscalculated. Help us out; 
help the works out of this scrape.’ And they’ll 
help, never fear.” 

The People’s Commissar gl 3001x1 down the ta- 
ble. Every face had brightened. The director, 
slumped in his arniohair, straightened up, eagerly 
seeking in his mind still further means of cutting 
down the time. 

“And now, can anyone suggest another meth- 
od?” asked the People's Commissar, in the tone 
of a teacher who lias solved a difficiilt problem in 
his own mind, but wishes his pupils, too, to solve 
it wi'liout assistance. 

There was a startled silence. 

Then Makarov raised his head. Slight as the 
movement was. the People's Commissar noticed it 
immediately. Their eyes met. 

“Yes, Vaasili Nikolayevich?” 

“What if we tried the method that’s been used 
at one of our Donbas plants?” Makarov suggest- 
ed, his voice vibrant with a joy which he feared 
to admit, even to himself, yet could not restrain. 
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“Are you referring to the experiment at the 
Stalino works 

“Exactly.” 

“Ttiat's what I had in mind when 1 put the 
question. I wanted you people to think of it 
yourselves.” 

At this point the door swung open, and Mok- 
shin entered the room. Always thin and pale, he 
seemed little altered by his illness. When he had 
shaken hands with the People’s Commissar, and 
greeted all present, he turned to pull out his 
chair; but he was interrupted by a quest ion from 
the Peoples Commissar: 

“Well, comrade chief engineer, so we’re going 
to shut down the works?” 

“Shut it down? Whai for?” asked Mokshin. 
in sudden alarm, his light eyes opening wide be- 
hind the thick glass of his spectacles. 

“To clean the gas line.” 

Mokohiirb anxiety disappeared. 

“Yes,” he rumbled calmly, “that will have to 
be done.” 

“And is that all you have to say?"* exclaimed 
the People’s Commissar, exasperated by his tran- 
quillity. “Since when have such things meant so 
little to you. Comrade Mokshin? Jf the director 
did wrong in cancelling your order, was that any 
excuse for you to wash your hands of everything? 
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And aiiolhcr thing: how dues it come about that 
a ^\faole kiluincLre of gas line has no master? 
Everyone here discluiins U. ‘Not onrs,’ they say.” 

Mokshins face srl grimly. 

“Thurs not so,” ho deelared, and strode rap- 
idly out of the roojii. A inonienl later he re- 
turned, with a chart of the gas lines on the w^orks 
tcrrilory, whuh he laid on the tabic* bclore the 
People's Commissar. 

‘“The kilomcire gas lino is in charge of 
the gas deparlmenl,'’ he said, staring straight 
at the engineer wdlh the meticulously parted 
hair. 

The engineer, suddenly pale, rose to his fcjct. 

'"I’lieii you were lying to us?” demanded the 
PiN)ple\s Commissar, turning on him wuathfully. 

'“1 ... I lost my head, and. . . 

‘'When people lose their heads, they blurt out 
the truth. When llu'y Ii(\ yon can be sure they 
know what they're about,” said the People's Com- 
missar, very slowly and distinctly. ‘’YouVe’ been 
deceiving the direetor all this lime, keeping the 
real slate of the gas line from him. And today 
y'ou lied to us all.” 

And suddenly', unable further to restrain the 
indignation which had bc*cn accumulating all 
through this conference, he shouted: 

‘'Get out!* 



■ The engineer at him iincomprohenfl- 

iiigly, neixously smoolliing hack liis hair. Tlieii, 
lurning, he slumbled haMily oul of llic room, 
followed hy cold, hostile glanros. 

*’A inisLake eouhl he excused/* llie IN-opie's 
('oiiimis.'^ciL' said, half aj)olooeii<:i||\, a lie. . . . 
Well, then. Comrade Mukshin, for how long do 
)ou propose 1(1 slop die works?'' 

“Ahoiil Iwo lioiiis. I'm afraid/’ .Moksliin an- 
swered regrelfiiliv. 

‘Two — hours?" 

"WVII, perhaps it can he managed in an hour 
and a half. Why sliould dial surjirise >oii so?" 
Mokshin asked, misunderslanding the impression 
his words had made. “You eaii'l expect iiie lo 
do it all in five niinules!" 

‘‘Just whal are )ou intending lo do?" 

‘■rve decided lo rearrange the sysU^tn of gas 
circulation : send ihe coke gas along the line w'c'vo 
been using to bring the blast furnace gas to the cok- 
ing plant, and switch ihe blast furnace gas to the 
dogged coke gas line. One remarkable tiling about 
blast furnace gas is ils capariiy for dissolving and 
absorbing naphthalene. Well, and that will clean 
out the tine fer us. All the preparatory work is 
done, but still” — and Mokshin glanced giiillily at 
the People’s Commissar — “the works will have to 
be stopped for about two hours.” 



“So you’ve decided lo repeal ihe Soiilhem 
experiment?” 

“I’ve never heard of any such experiment. I 
worked this ouL as a result of sleepless nights, 
a review of chemistry, consultation w'ith other 
engineers, and — 'Wcll, lo be frank — desperation.” 

“Because the works director had made a mis- 
take, and you had to set it right?” 

Mokshin sighed heavily. 

“The director had the right lo make mis- 
takes, on questions of this sort,” he said. “But I 
had no such right. I should have made a firm 
stand — protested to Moscow, if necessary. But I 
didn’t do that. In other words, I fell down on 
my job, and it was up to me lo find a way out.’’ 

“I see,” said the People’s Commissar. “It 
seems, then, dial brilliant ideas have many birth- 
places,” He snialed with open ])l(«asure and relief. 

“I don’t exactly understand,” Mokshiii con- 
fessed. 

“(^'omrade Makarov proposed diis very method. 
I had it ill mind. You worked it out independent- 
ly. And it has already been applied in Slalino.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t call that many birthplaces,” 
rumbled Mokshin cheerfully. “All brilliant ideas 
have one birthplace — the Soviet Union.” 

The tension in the office had lifted. There 
was a wave of little, comfortable sounds: the 
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snapping of cigavetlc cases, llie rustic of papi^rs, 
the pushing hack of chairs. Several riiginecrs 
gathered around Makarov, qiieslioning liiin about 
the gas line. 

F-ale at night, the cuiiference over, the) re- 
mained alone together: the People's Commissar 
and the works director. The People's Commis.«*ar 
leaned hack in his chair, his eyes hnlf-closcd - 
the eyes of a steelman, sensitive to light as a result 
of too-frequent gazing into the flaming liearl of 
the furnace. His voice uas tired, anil he sjmke 
wi'h visible effort. 

“It’s a strange thing,'’ he began. “You've 
clearly Ix'en trying to adjust the works to wartime 
effort, yet )’ouVc altogether failed to adjust )our 
own self. You have the WTong idea ol wartime 
reorganization. Once there’s a war on, you seem to 
think, the only way to manage is hy demand- 
ing, commanding, ordering people about. And ius 
a result- -blunder u)ion blunder! Take the cmi- 
strucliou iirojcrts. In some, you're doing splen- 
didly. You set the armour plate rolling sliop in 
operation in three months. Nowhere in Europe, or 
America either, has a job like that been done 
fast. The new blast furnace, too — it’s coming up 
at record speed. Yet at the same time you fall 
down on determining what might he called, in 
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Ill Hilary Lorms, ihc diriN'lioii of the main drive. 
Vou'vc neglected the one link that drags the whole 
chain down. That link, just now, is gas. Only 
more gas can help }on pui out moiv steel; and 
.sled means victory. Whv don’t vou 4‘oordiiuile 
\oiir elTorl? Whj is llie new enko J)allery eitiiihig 
up so much more sloi^l/ than ihe new Ida-^l fur- 
nace? 'riip cleaning of lln? pipe line will Jiiake 
lliings easier, of course, hut vou know vour.'^lf 
it won’t solve the problem. I can't undersland 
how you <oul(l keep on this wa>, knowing the 
works was ihrealeiied wilh stoppage. Why. in 
ihose two hours before the thing was sellletl, T 
went ihrough. . . 

lie paused, seeking words adequate to express 
his lliougliL; but, wilh a shrug, gave iip the eiTorl. 
lie was loo tired of late, loo lired after ihe day 
just over. 

“After all, the works hasn’t slo])ped,’’ llolov 
returned. Little by little, his old assurance was 
reviving. 

“No, it hasn't slopped,’’ said the People's 
Commissar. ‘"But it was in danger of slopping. 
And it wasn’t h* any elTort of yours that the 
stoppage was prevented. It was your subordinates 
that saved the .situation - Mokshin, and Makarov. 
And another thing: your attitude towards these 
same subordinates. You get a man here like Ma- 
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karov, cliief engineer of a l)i« Doiiba? works - 
and you prrmit yoiirsc'lf lo abuse* liiin, c\i'ii in 
my prfM'iicr. Yel ho »ro(‘s oul in ibis wind and 
frost, like a rank-and-file ga>«nian, lo drill llit* 
pijie line. Lo sraieh for »as, to si'ek a way oiiL 
for die works, and for yon, too, as the work.-, 
direc-lor. You miphl remember, again, that Maka- 
rov has lost a boy who was all the world lo him. 
Ills only child; veL he works on wilh all his heart 
and s(»iil.'' 

The People’s (]oinmi.ssar screwed up Ids c'ves 
unlil they weie aiir>osl edosed; lail it was noL 
the light that bothered him. 

“You don't <'onsulL wilh an) one," he eon- 
liiiuc'd. “Yoirre. so tremendously coneerned o.er 
your prestige. Yet il a not loo great, that prestige 
of voiirs. You're obevcnl, true enough; but that's 
due to discipline and patriotism, not to any pres- 
tige you've earned. Prestige grows up around a 
leader who knows how lo help, and how lo de- 
mand, in the proper proportions. One who iloos 
nothing but help is looked upon as a mileh eow; 
one who can only demand — as a hateful driver 
There are two expressions you’ve been using 
much loo frequently of late: ‘No exeiises,’ and ‘I 
rominand.’ It’s up to us, on lop, to administer 
in such a way that people aren’t faced with ob- 
stacles or hindrances beyond their power to con- 
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Irol. How else can we do away w'ilh ‘excuses’? 
Out ill ihe Ukraine, one day, a >vorkcr said to 
me: ‘When the manger is lull, why should the 
oxen bellow?’ Remcmhei ^'omradc Sergo. Ilis first 
question was always the same: ‘WhaL help is 
needcxl?’ And he always helped, often gave even 
more than was asked. But — ^he also demanded.” 

The big dock on the wall struck four. The 
People’s Commissar glanced at his watch. 

“Two o’clock, Moscow lime,” he exclaimed, '"and 
you and I haven’t even heard the communique!” 

He telephoned the despatchcr’s oHice, and 
asked : 

“What docs llic radio say?” 

A.^ he listened to the reply, his lips ciir\cd 
in a faint smile. 

“So W'o’rc chasing ihoin?” 

Salisiied, he laid down the rct^dver, and, turn- 
ing his tired eyes onc.» more to the director, w'eiit 
on: 

“There's another thing, loo. that jon'vc for- 
gotten. A leader must bo liked. Tliat doubles the 
initiatixe of the people working under him. Yo li- 
no, you’re not liked in the woiks, though >ou've 
done .so much to advance it. You don't realize 
that a body of jieople siieli as you have here is 
really something in the way of a big faiiiily. And 
the head of a family h;is more duties that the mere 



provision of food and clutliiii^. How do you be- 
liavc al home eomo in, slap your salary down 
on ihc lahlr, and nothing more? Of roiii>e iiol! 
You’ll talk tenderly with your wife, and pel your 
children. Well, and ihc woiks <olliH*live needs 
that too -a pleasant word, a friendly (inquiry, 
lias oil) one ever had that from you? Your eon- 
ceni is all for e\cryoiie in general, to the ex- 
clusion of anyone in parlirular/’ 

Thef People's Commissar relit his rigarelle, 
which had long .since gone out. lioLov reached for 
his cigarette case. 

“Of course,” the People's (junniis-ar contin- 
ued, “you're very occupied. I realize that. But 
remember Lenin! Back in '21, when the same 
question hung in llie lialaiKc for u.s as today: 
to be, or not to be— back in ’21, Lenin found 
lime to write Semashko a note, nuking him to 
select eyeglasses for a peasant who liad come 
to the capital with some requ(*^t from hi.s \il- 
lage. Yes, he found time, not only to wiile the 
note, Jiut to follow it up. And llial's otily one p\am- 
plc, out of an endle^.*^ nuinbci. Yet \on eairi fin<l 
tlic lime to drop a frieiidK word to ainoiie. not 
to one ill a day mit of all ihi-^ siileinlid eollcc- 
li\e! Sliow a man a little llioiiglil. a little liieiid- 
ly warmth, and he'll share that wairnth with hi.s 
comrades at work, wdtli liis wife, with his nc*igh- 



hours. Warm one heart, and many hearts will be 
warmer.” 

The telephone ran". The director answered. 

“Comrade Beria again,” he said, and handed 
llie nM’civcr across the table. 

The People's Commissar listened briefly, then 
replied, with i*qual brevity: 

“Wc’ll slop for an hour and a half, at the 
most two hours. Comrade Iberia, but after that 
output will go up inimediatcly. Til lake charge 
of the ar'i’.our plate myself, for tlie time being; 
and ril have to make some changes in the works 
adminisl ration.” 

Replacing the receiver, he declared, with a 
stern glance at the astounded director: 

“Yes, weVe a war to fight. Tliere’.s no time 
now to wait till you reform. Natures like \ours 
call for dr.istic measures.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 

Shutting his apartment door firmly behind, 
him, Krainev . ent down the stairs and out into 
the street. 

His thoughts, composed and lucid, focussed 
around the all-absorbing problem: how best to 
execute his plan. 
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On rcachiii”: iho works, ho heard out ihe re- 
purl of the senior polilsai on duly nl the gnlis. 
and, to erealc an appcaranre zealous serviee, 
issued a number of orders for tiu* day. 

^W ihe gale>^ lay Ivhiiid. and he \\a> erossiiifr 
the workb territory towards the power station. 

l*p the sle])s. A pause at the door. 'J'he sen- 
tine! oil duly sent for his superior, wlio in turn 
sent for the eoniinaiider of tlii^ station guards. 
This eominandcr, a lean, elderly (Jeriiiaii. loii- 
lirtned Krainev's light to enter- but al imio al- 
taehed hini'^elf to the iiilniding ltii<«<ia!i, and 
followed his i\ery sU*p. 

Krainev .slopped in al tlie oHiee and called 
for the ll.sl of eiiip!o>ees, whicli he exainlntd 
with a great show* of interest. Through this pio- 
ecdiire the eonniiai’.der of the .station guards sal 
opposite him al the de.'^k, smoking impaihnill) . 

Then they set out to inspect the station. 

I'lii the machine room, the <’uiicrcln foiiiida- 
tioii of the liig generaloi stood bare arui deso- 
late. as Krainev had .'«een it tbat la«*t, memorable 
day. The smaller generator was humming smooth- 
ly, and red lamps glowed, as alwa)**, on the 
control panel. But iIicm; lumps were very few. 
The greater part of the panel was dark. Beside 
it stood a sleepy, long-nosed Gennun in pinec • 
nez. and a Russian worker. Both stared al Krai- 
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nev in fvidcril surprise. Th(7 uen; not us( 5 d to 
seeing Rii.'^sian visitors here. 

(lonlinuiiig liis systeiiialic “irispec'lioji,” Krai- 
nev, lollowrcl hy the C^'^niaii eoannantler, ap- 
jnnaehcfl the Iiase of iJie uorkiri/ general or. There 
were the well -rcnie nil x-rejl nielies. and, on the 
eonerele wall, ihe ehalked ero«=-es when* Ihovin 
had ordi’ied ihe explosive jiiled. 

KrainevV heari was healing fast. 

Now he approaehed ihe Irajxioor leading to 
ihe eahle ehannel. Calling oAei Iwo nearl»y w*)rkers, 
he ordered them lo lifl ihe door. I’liey brought 
erowhars, and, afler some t*\erlien, siieecvded in 
raising ihe heavy iron plale. 

Krainev released oiio of the woikiTs, and 
sent the oilier for a lanletn. While he \\as wail- 
ing, he h(Mil and dropped a erowhar lhroii»h the 
opening. 

IIk; dull cello of its fall sent a sudilen shud- 
der up his spine. Il called ha<'k lo nuMiiory ihc 
mine shafl where his father had been killed. 

"Not a lueky family, ours,” he reflected. “Fa- 
lliet was killed hy ihc WHiilcs I'll he killed hy 
ihc (h'l'inafis. A -id Vadim?” 

Al llic llioiighl of his son, Krainev’s heart 
throhhed wilh scaring haired for the enemy. 

‘"Get a move oji, ranT you?’’ he shuiilcd -to 
the worker, who was approaching unhuiTiedly 
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wilh a liplilod lanlrrii. ‘'Cio on down, and lakr 
that rro^\lKir along.’’ 

Thov filrd flown llir slops into llio i-.ildo rhan- 
ncd: fir-l ilio. worki'r. lighting iho wax; llioii 
Krainow ami. al liis liorl's, ilv gnimhling (ha man. 
A\ lial ill' loi-lJp'vs xn^ilor r4)iihl Ik* -(*i*king in this 
dump, (’ol'l xanll xva.s lu'X'ond llio (I'l'rman’s im'lor- 
standinu: Inil Ik* folloxvod d*»g;>»*4llx . Oidcr-^ w(*ro 
ordors. and ho Iiad hooii ordorod not lo a1h»xv iho 
I'hlof of iho Iiii.'S'^ian giianK oiil of hi<« for 

miirh a^ an inslanl. 

Krainox' rohoars^'d in hU mind llio (hi.d slops 
of Ills jd.iii. W'lioii ih.'v roaihcMl iho xxall Loha- 
<‘hov liad opivlod, ho wonld liax^o llio xvoikor ‘^ma.sh 
ti holo llnmigh iho mnMinrx aiitl loaxi'. And aflor 
lliaiy Aflor lliat. ono Mow willi ihc Inill of liis 
rovoixor. lo sUiii iho (Jorman. Thon, ffiiiokly. he 
must g(*i 4)111 iho fnso and d(*lorialors. liro ihoin, 
thrnsl thoni in al llio holo. and urn. 

Klin? Whal for? Iiul yos ho kni’W' llial h*i 
mii*'I inn. Ih* wonlil flio in anx of <oiirs<'; 

hill il would ho hoyond all human jiowor to 
.Siam! ihon^ quiollx^ xxatoliing iho llamo liok np 
along iho fii.-o ooiinling off lh»* M-oonds ho- 
foro doalli. 

Thoy ri'aohod tho ond of iho ohaniicl. The 
xx'orkor rai?od his lanlorn. Krainov slilTonod xvilh 
horror. 



The itia.soiiry had been broken down, and the 
arntnonUo was gone. 

ll was a crushlnir blow. Slowdy, Krainev 
moved baek along the eliaun^l and up the s>^eps. 
Emerging, he paused for a inoinerU, iheii Jiurried 
oul of the building. The German, slaring afler 
him, wondered dully how he had failed to no- 
liec before that this Kussian was drunk. 

Krainev wandered aimlessly about the works 
lerriltiry. What did it mailer, now, whieli W'a\ he 
went? Mechanically, he got ihroiigli the <lay’s 
routine. 

Only in the evening, as he eame out at the 
gales, did his da/ed hewdlderinenl lifl. I'hen, des- 
perately, he queslioned himself: 

"■‘Wliat am I to do now? Whal am I U) do?’’ 

bale at uighl, Kraimw was roughly shaken 
oiiL of ihe restless sleep into whieli he ha<l fallen 
on llie sofa in his slud>. Willi a great elforU he 
forced his eyes open. Valya Teplova was liLMiding 
over him. He sal uj) hciivily. 

“■What happened?’’ Valya asked, looking iii- 
tciilly into Krainc s face. INever before had she 
seen him so pale and ivoni. 

He did iiol answer. 

“Why didn’t you blow up the station?’’ she 
asked again, her lone cold and impersonal. 
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“I decided I wanted lo live/" lie reliirnecl 
tartly, yielding lo a sf range urge lo hurl her feel- 
ings. Bill lie regretted the words ahnoM liefore 
they w’erc *^aid. 

Viil\a shook Jier head. 

“That's not true, Sergei IVlroviih,*' she -aifl 
gently. “Tell ir.e what really hapinned." 

Dropping liis voire lo a wliisper. he told 
her : . 

“The (KTinaiis are sinart-M' than I thought. 

And, still W'hispei iiig, he descrihed what he 
had found at the power station. 

There w is a long pause. Then \»ilva said 
iiioiirnr>ill) : 

"‘And to think of the me-*' \nir\e jn.idc* in 
the innehine shoji! lifiw eonhl \ou work that 
way? How' roiild \ou?” 

“Val)a,’' he said, with sudden roinposure, "a-^k 
Serdyuk what T‘ni to do with myself now'. I 
can't think of anything. Some end has to he 
put to this farre of iii) working for the < mer- 
mans. ’’ 

She felt the torment he wa-^ siiflering: hut she 
rould find no words of comfort. Tier lit^ait. too, 
w'as heavy beyond Iicaring. 

Next morning Krainev arrived at the w'orks 
somewhat later than usual. While the senior poli- 
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tsai was driivc'ring his rnporl, an an^iiishrd scn'cini 
sounder], suincwlinrc vcr}' iirai*. 

“Sommnc la^iii" flo^^cd in ihc iniardrocMii/' 
explnined llio pnlilsai. Krainov's slarllod 

look. 

‘'■Floj'j^edy Who’s h.'inir llo«fj»rd? Wliy llo.iijiorl?’* 

“Whal do you moan -uh)?'' iho |)oliL'-ai ro- 
tiiitHMl. (ipoiily ania/4Ml at liLs >u[K*ri«»r's i'iiuj- 
ranoo. ‘■'Max I>o lio niado a liylilcr. in* a oomli. They 
llojr ’om for i-vory lilllc ihinijf. Wlio ran live un 
ihroo Iiiifidrod jrrani.s of lin-ad a day ? Wi*ll, and 
if yon make some trille lo «oll. and ihoy ealoh 
yo«i \viih il on llie way oiiL \oirre in for a ladi- 
inj^. They ii'Sixl lo drag everyone lo iho works 
owner, hiil noxv llieyVe goi a reiiiilar soludule 
worked oiil: hoxv many laslies for x\lial. and ihev 
lake eaie (»r il lh(MrM*l\e.*-.” 

Krainev went jnli> tlio giiaidroom. 'Hiis was 
a long, nanow' place, dimly lighted hv one '^mall 
window opening on the yard. 

Oil a henrh in the middle of ihe room, under 
a sheet of wel larpaidiii. lay a xoimg l)ov, tied 
hand and fo(ii, x\rilliing under the cruel blows of 
the lash. Tn the brief intervals lu'lween Mows, he 
would raise his head and siToani: bill each lime, 
the lash <'aine doxxii his head xxouhl drop to the 
bench again, and blood xx’oiild liiokic out be- 
tw'cen his parted lips. 



jMusI i»f all, bow (*\ or, in ibis appall- 

ing sci'iio. \\:ls llic fa«*o of ibr On man who wiobl- 
ed ihe la*^!!. Il cxpio^soil nrilbor angor nor Inii- 
talily. (lalmh. nirl1ior1ii‘.ill\. as oru; iiiidil rliop 
wood, bo '^wnng llio bi'-li up and down toor ibo 
wrilbing \ id ini. 

“Ship!*" Kiainc'X” dioiiU'd fiiiioiislx: lint llio 
Got man otd\ iilaniod al him iiidiiror>'iill\ and 
]>rougli( llio I.i*'b down again. 

Ii''.-idi' liimscif wiili tingrr. Kfaiiirv wliipjK’d 
out bis rcvolxor. 'riio (fCiinaii sipicMlcd .in*l darlod 
oiil of llio room, dropping bi^ l.i^b a xinil.dili! 
insliiimonl of jm'diarxal lorliiio lo iho iloor. 

Kuinn' liii'd lo iinfa^irm lli*' laipaidin. 1>iit 
his iKMi'bling finger’^ only fiimlili'd lln' knol.*-. 

Tlu'io won* M'Voral polil^ais in lln* loom. 
Kraiiii'x »»!iIfrod lla*m lo rrlcaM* llio pii*ioncT, 
and llio Ixiiol.s W(‘]v soon iimlono. 

'I'iic bov liiod lo gi‘l ii|). bill nnild nol. 'IbiMi 
oni; of lb(‘ polit*>:ii> diagiiid up a hose and (Ioh^imI 
him willi (old walrr. This rcxiiod him .'«om('- 
wbal, and. willi a lilllo bclp. Ik' was ablo lo jmll 
on bis cIoMu’s and bolibb* aw.ix. 

Tin* m.ilorial cxidcinn of bi^ ciirno lw*o crude 
aluminiimi coiiibs ivmaiiicd Ixing (mi the dirly 
window' sill. 

‘"Why ihe larjraidiii?’’ Krainev a.'^kfd, wlien 
he was calm enough lo .«>peak. 



Oni‘ of llu- pulilsais replied: 

“If you flog ’em naked, you‘ll half flay ’em, 
and ihen they can’L work lill the skin heals o\cr. 
Iliis way, fherc's nulliii.*' to slrow on Io]j — and 
whal ha])priis to their iiisities nobody’s worry 
but their own.” 

All oflirer from Ihe baron’s bodyguard came 
ninning iii. with several soldiers and an intcr- 
])reler. 

“Maron von Weehler waiiU If) see yon/' the 
inlerpreler aiinoiineed. 

“Now IVe done it!’’ Krainev told himself. 
Without a word, he followed the ollieer, pausing 
only to pick up the lash from the floor beside 
the bench. 

“Who iss giff )ou right for to llirealen Ger- 
man soldal?’’ lliundered \on Weebier, ihe moment 
Krainev entered his <dliec. 

“And wlio gave \oii the rigliL to (log Kns<>ian 
workers?" Krainev return* d. 

The baron slared. dirnbfoimded by the Rus- 
sian's elTronlery. Afler a ]kuisc. he declared, much 
more quietly: 

“Right not gilT. righi iss lake. We liaff 
lake our righl/' 

“Well, and so ha\e I taken my right,” said 
Krainev, wdlh a defiant shrug. 

At this the baron's face turned crimson. 
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‘"You forget you!*’ he ragetl. ‘"You are talk 
to a German, a baron. You are talk lo llic owner 
from ihc works!” 

“And you*re talking lo ihc chief of llie works 
guards.'* 

Von Wechler gl iiit-ed al ihe olln-er and S'ol- 
diers, sLanuiiig passively jn'*l innidp door, lie 
would lia\e likerl Ui send lliein a\\a\, .so ihnl 
they might not wilnt'ss his ili'^eondilure in tlie 
fare of a mere chief of the guards: hut he was 
afraid to remain alone with lhi<) nnaceouiiLahle 
Russian. 

Speechlci^s with v\ralli. In* -I rode fe\eri.s|ilv up 
and down between his ilc'^k and llie window. 

“I inu.''l request you,** Krainev continued sl(»ad- 
il>, “not to make my task more diilieiilt than 
it already h. If )oii eoiitiniic (logging wf>ik(*rs, 
you'll ha\n )our next batch of tanks set on (Ire 
loo, and perhaps the whole machine shop, while 
the>'rc at it.’* 

“Try me not to leach,” the baron interjupted 
lirusquel), “1 must to kill the Ihdsluw ist contagion. 
I wass study in one school for Russistdie industri- 
alists ill J^ripzig. 1 kiKiw' gut the Russischc 
character.'’ 

Krainev sat down calmly in an anwhair by 
the desk, took a cigar from the baron’s open box, 
and lit it unhiirriorlly. Von Weehter imm<xlialely 
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hastened to his sent behind the desk. He could 
not very well remain standing, with his subordi- 
nalc loaning back in an armchair, blowing smoke 
rings! 

“No, you don’t know the Russian character,” 
Krainev said coldly. “Tlic Russian character— 
there it is. Take a look at it!” And he pointed 
through the window at the dark figure hanging 
from a distant lamp]>osL— Vorobyov. 

“What you are want from me?” von Weeh- 
ter cried, in sudden panic. This Russian was 
undergoing an incredible metamorphosis. Accused, 
he bore himself as the .accuser. Sii)>ordiiiate to 
the (Jerman, he was subordinating the Gcrinan's 
will to his own. 

“What 1 want is little enough,” Krainev re- 
plied. “Slop the floggings of \\orkers. If there 
turn out to he a few more among them who 
prefer death to sinli treatment, ihen \oii and I 
niiglil as paik up .iixl le:i\c. I won'l he 

aide to ktvp llni uoiks from damage." 

Willi wli.il plca-iire ^\ould the baron have had 
this aiid.ieioiis fellow slriing up on the same 
lamppo<l as Vorolivov! But he recalled tin; hnnit 
tanks, the damageu nuK-hiiies. He hail need of 
the Russian’s ser\i<es. as )eL Still. In* must 
not )ield so easily; and. willi ill-siinnlate<l . 
eomjiosnre, he announeeil: 
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““You can to go. I will ycl lliiiik, iiiid ihrn 
will I decile.’" 

Coming out of the admin isslral ion building, 
Krainev recalled what a Soviet airman liad told 
him, early in the war. (German ““aces,"" ihis flyer 
had found, invariably swung asule before head-on 
allarks. Their nerves could not endure ihe ten.sion. 
Insolence, in the fascist character, was bnl the 
obverse c»f cowardice. 

In the evening, Valya came again, and Krai- 
nev, slill aroused after his itilervicw with von 
Weehter, describctl ihe morning's rvcmls lo her in 
some detail. Valva heard him out with e\ifie.ni 
disapproval, and. when ho had finishol, demaml- 
Vi\ sharjilv : 

“Was that the .^illit\'>t ihinir you could lliink 
of to do?” 

“I eoLiIdn’l help il, Val>a,” he relumed. “And 
anyway, wlial floes il inal'er now? I've If)Sl oul, 
and it\s liaic I put an end lo llie wlude lliiiig." 

“(Comrade Krainev." she broke, in inipilienlly, 
“you Jiiiclil be good enougli lo rerreiid^er lhai 
you bf'loMg to an und( ryroiind org mi/alion. and 
yon have no rlLdil lo eml am thing, i»r .-tail any- 
lliing. either, without ordeis 1 don't i ipiie lieri' to 
see }oii for llio plea-ure i»f il. I'm .-*cnl here to 
deliver instniclioiis.” 
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“Vrry well, then. Deliver your inslruclioiifi,” 
he said, piqued at her lone. ‘'What have you to 
lell 

“Voirre lo remain in your present position as 
< of the works f^iiards. * 

“And do what?” 

'■Thfri*‘s ])h-nly lo do. Do )(m remember the 
liisl l)i« air raid we had, during llie exaeiialion?’’ 

“Yes, I lejiieiiiber il elearh.'’ 

“iXol loo clearly, 1 see. Serd\iik has a heller 
fue-inory. One of the bombs landed in ihc coal 
yard, riglil near ihe boiler room al the power 
slalion; and it didifl explode."’ 

‘’Well, and what of il?’" 

“That bomb has to be found and dug up, and 
llien exploded as near the boiler room as pos- 
^sible. In all prol»abilily, il w'as I he oiie-lon high 
explosive type.’" 

Krainev seized her hand, exclaiming; 

“Valya, dear Valya, yoifve brought me now 
hope, new life!” 

‘‘No, Sergei Pclro\ ich.” she relumed sadly, 
“nol life, bul death."’ 

And a Tier a pause she added, looking sorrow- 
fully into his gljwing eyes: 

“Or rather, immortality.” 

Before leaving, Valya told Krainev a little 
of the events of the past few days. At one of the 
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local mines, the Germans had repaired the hoist- 
ing engine and c«ige. At tlie first trial, however, 
the engine had reversed, snapping the cable, and 
the iwo-ton cage had gone crashing down to the 
boUoiii of the shaft. The cage had been lifted and, 
with some diilicully, repaired; but at the very 
next trial the engine had again reversed, with the 
same results. 

Just outside town, a German truck carrying 
an automatic rifle squad had been badly wrecked 
when the driver lost control as the result of a 
sudden blowoiif on a very slcc-p grade. This was 
Sasha\s work — the effect of one of the strong 
wire ‘'thorns’* he had slrcun along this part 
of the road, in broad daylight, only shortly 
before. 

Two pulitsais bad been killed during a night 
raid in scuich of persons evading mobilization. 

‘The ]x;uplc arc at boiling heal,” Valya con- 
cluded. 

“Yes,” Krainev returned, “the steel is seething. 
You know, Valya, to myself Fve always pictured 
Comrade Stalin’s great work as a vast heat of 
steel, and Comrade Stalin himself as the most 
supreme of sleclmen. He so directs the intricate 
processes that our en'ire people fuse into an 
armour sled of unparalleled strength and hard- 
ness; and I feel — I know — ^that the day is near 
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when all the Hitlerite scum, the slag of humanity, 
will be skimmed and cast away to oblivion.” 

Again tlic days dragged on, days of constant 
tension and anxiety. 

Krainev had no great didicuity in persuading 
von \V<x:hter to order a search for unexploded 
bombs. Indeed, ihe iKiroii, fearing an explosion in 
the event of a Soviet air attnek, enquired daily 
as to the ])rogn'ss of the excavations. 

Day and night, Krainev was at the works, 
performing his duties with unfeigned diligence. 
He was very anxious to maintain his good stand- 
ing, realizing perfectly that even the most trifling 
mishap might thwart his plan. 

And so he stalked about the territory, armed 
always with the lash he had taken from the 
soldier in the guardroom, noting with grim en- 
joyment that even the (fcrmans seemed awed by 
his hcilieose air. 

In the machine shop, which was kept always 
under strong guard, he belaboured a politsai who 
had fallen asleep on duty with an energy that 
might well have been envied hy the original owner 
of the lash. 

Excavations in search of unexplodod bombs 
were begun simultaneously in three suspected 
spots. By the boiler room, however, the work 
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proceeded much more rapidly than at the other 
sites, due to Krainev's mure frequent visits. The 
chief of the Russian guards was more feared tlian 
any German. 

After a few days* labour^ the bomb was found 
and dug free. Two small flatcars were ])ijslied( 
up along the adjacent track, and lugs were laid 
for rolling the bomb onto the cars. At this 
point, however, a Hitlerite officer suddenly 
appeared, with several soldiers, and ordered a 
hall. 

It occurred to Krainev that ho was probably 
being watched. 


CHAPTER FIFTY 

Opannsenko had riinained in town to take 
care of his house and belongings. 

It was a fine house the head fonmin had 
bought himself, not long before the war: while 
brick, bright and <'herTfiil, its big front wiruhms 
facing the South. Roomy, romforlahic, well 
provided, it made a pleasant home in i^hirh to 
entertain his friends. .Ano'her treasured asset was 
the piano he had purchased for liis daughter. 
Svetlana, quite a big girl now. would play and 
sing delightfully when there was company, and 
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Opanasenko ivas very proud of her accomplish- 
ments. There was only one trouble about Svetlana: 
instead of her mother’s quiet humility, she dis- 
played a determined chdrucla^r of her own. True, 
she would hear out her father’s admonitions with 
every appearance of respect; but when it came 
to the proof, she acted as she herself found fit, and 
not as her father bade. And she was only fifteen, 
too. When she got a little older, there would 
probably be no managing her at all. Even now, 
she would sometimes glance at her father with 
open reproach. Yes, domestic rebellion was obvi- 
ously in the air. 

Rebellion came, and sooner than Opanasenko 
had expectixl. Coming home from work one day, 
at the time when people were preparing for evac- 
uation, he found his daughter stuffing books and 
music into a suitcase full of clothes. 

“Where do you think vou’re going, Svetlana?” 
he asked. 

“The same place as everybody,” she returned. 
“I’m not going to slay here all alone. My whole 
class is leaving, and the school. And I’m a Pio- 
neer leader, loo! ’ 

This was said with a very determined air. 
Knowing her father’s intention to remain in 
town, Svetlana realized that she would have no 
easy contest. 
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“What do you mean — all alone?” Opanasenko 
demanded. “You'll be slaying here with your 
family.” 

“Molher’s leaving too,” the girl declared. 

This was a shock from an uncxpwled quarter. 

“What? Without a word to me?” he cried 
indigiianlly. “Who’s ihe master in this house, I’d 
like to know? Who’s the head of the family?” 

“Well, but, father, don’t you see — everyone 
has two families, you say yourself. One family — 
that’s a person’s relatives; and the other is the col- 
lective, the people he works with, or studies with.” 

Opanasenko frowned. No, one should never talk 
before one’s children! This comparison of collec- 
•live and family — a thought expressed by the shop 
manager at a trade union meeting — had so struck 
the head foreman that he had repeated it several 
times at home; and now his own words were being 
used against him! 

“And which family means more to you?” he 
asked his daughter. 

“The one that teaches me what’s right,” she 
replied primly. 

He sank heavily into a chair. Children, nowa- 
days! Here he had poked fun at Sasha's mother, 
because she couldn’t manage her boy, and now. . . . 
Looking out at his daughter from under knitted 
brows, as he was wont to look at his subordinates 
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in the shop when displeased with their work, he 
asked; 

“So your father and niolher have taught you 
wrong — is that what you mean to say?*' 

“No, they’ve never taught me wrong,” the girl 
replied, flushing painfully in the realization that 
she had gone too far. Rut then, with a sudden 
defiant gesture, she went on: “Only what good 
have they taught me? All a person hears in this 
house is, ‘I’m the master,’ ‘I’m the head of the 
family.’ Yes, and so yon are the j)iaslrr, the way 
they used to be in the old limes. You make mother 
a regular. . . 

“Praskovya!” roared Opanasenko, jumping to 
his feet, “Praskovya Petrovna!” 

His wife appeared immediately in the door- 
way. She had been in the next room, listening 
anxiously to the dcbaLe> between father and 
daughter. 

“What’s been going on here, behind my back?” 
Opanasenko demanded. “Planning to leave, are 
you?’* 

“We ought to be going, Yevsligrieyevieh. Every- 
one is. Ifs sort oi friglilrning, to stay behind.” 

“And where will you come home to, after- 
wards? Where will you come home to, can you 
tell me? There won’t he anything left, and we’ll 
have to start again with empty hands. All the 
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years I worked for this home of ours — for you, 
I did it. And now you want to leave. Do you 
think I can keep it safe for you all alone, without 
your help? Our first house burnt down in the 
Civil War. If this «oes too, that’s the end of it. 
We’ll never have another.” 

Ills wife and daughter heard him out atten- 
tively. Praskovya Petrovna seemed on the verge of 
tears; but Svetlana maintained stoutly: 

“Well, and wdiat of it? What do we need a 
house for? We ran rent an apartment.” 

Opanasenko changed his tactics. 

“AH right, go ahead then,” he said. “Leave 
me hero alone.” And softly, as ihonsh to himself, 
he added: “Everyone has two families. One h his 
relatives, the other — his coIlcTtivc. And I have 
none left at all. I’ve broken away from the collw'tive, 
and my people are breaking away from me. Wi:ll, 
well, go ahead. I wish you happiness.” 

For some time after this he stayed day and 
night at the works, keqiing away from home in 
a sort of endurance contest with his family. 
Praskovya Petrovna yielded. Resolutely (she could 
always be resolute when carrying out her hus- 
band’s will), she declared that she would neither 
leave herself nor let Svetlana go. 

“I’ll lie down on the tracks before your 
train,” she told her daughter. “You can go, if 
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you want to, over my body. Bui I won’t leave 
your falher here alone, and I woo’t stay here 
without you.” 

Had her father come hom^, had he shouted, 
fumed, forbidden. Svellann ini^it have evaded her 
mother’s watchful eye and left. But her father 
had granted permission and disappeared. And-- 
Svetlana stayed. 

All her friends had already left, in any case, 
and had she determiined to go she would have 
had to travel with s! rangers. 

Then, one day, they learned that the last 
train was gone. Opanasenko, returning from the si- 
lent works, found his wife and daughter in tears. 

“X^Hiat are you whimpering at?” he demanded 
sternly, and added, with a contemptuoiis shrug. 
“We’ll come through. Tve seen plenty of foreigners 
in my day. I worked under Belgians, in the old 
times, and Frenchmen, and Germans, too. There 
ivas a Cennan foreniiaii at the w'orks when I was 
young. All the bottles I drank wdth him, trying 
to worm out his steel-making secrets. And it was 
just wasted time. He knew less than I did. A 
rotter, he was, true enough. But just the same, 
he was a human being, not a wild beast.” 

Catching the German quartermaster’s eye, 
Opanasenko’s comfortable home was assigned to 
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three Hitlerite officers, who established themselves 
at once as masters in the household. Praskovya 
Petrovna was oblif^ed to black their boots, launder 
their linen, and make their beds. True, they were 
neat and clean, and addressed Praskovya Petrovna 
civilly enough as “Multi”; and Opanasenko 
pretended to be quite pleased. 

“There!” he told his wife. “Didn’t I say they 
were no wild beasts? Tlie washing, of rourse — 
that’s hard on you, I know. But it can’t be 
helped, Praskovya. Just be patient.” 

Actually, however, Opanasenko realized from 
the very first days of the occupation how greally 
he had niisealciila'ed. No, the Hitlerites were an 
entirely different breed, not to be compared with 
that onc-limc Gennan forenian who had been a 
rotter, but not a beast. Hi.s heart cried, and hi« 
reason confirmed, that he had made a dreadful 
blunder. Opanasenko w'jis ashn.med to fare his 
comrades at the works; but they, after all. had 
committed the same irreparable blunder as he. 
They, too, had seen fit to remain in the town 
under the Germans, and were now compelled, just 
as he w'as compelled, to work for the enemy. 
They were his equals in mi»5fortune, and with 
them he could discuss the situation frankly. 

At home, on the other hand, sensing his 
immeasurable guilt towards his wife, and partic- 
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ularly towards his daughter, Opanasenko attempted 
to conceal his I rue feelings — -to pretend that all was 
going well and precisely j? he had expected. 

Svetlana was not to be fooled thus easily. 
She sensed the hollow ring behind her father’s 
words. Moreover, Sasha often told her of Opa- 
nasciiko’s cniiduct at the works. Praskovya Pet- 
rovna, however, could only wonder at her hus- 
band's seeming patience. Deeply religious, of one 
of the “old believer” sects, Praskovya Petrovna 
had always submitted meekly to whatever blows 
fate might have in store; but she had never 
known her husband meek or submissive. 

As an oflicers’ billet. Opaiiascnko’s home was 
safeguarded against night raids, against vioI(*nce 
and plunder on the pail of the Oerniaii soldiery. 

One of the officers, fair-haired and rather 
handsome, .spent much of his spare lime at tiie 
piano. Having pla\ed for his living at a dance 
hall in some German town, before the war, he 
rattled off his empty, jingling tunes with a cer- 
tain professional skill. 

When he grew tired of this strumming, he 
would go to the little room beside the kitchen, 
where Svetlana’s bed and desk now stood, and 
ask the girl to play for him. This Svetlana blunt- 
ly and resolutely refused to do; but he became 
daily more perJstent. 
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When the Germans were away from home, 
Svetlana would sit for hours at the piano, playing 
for herself. Opanasenko, listening from the kitch- 
en, where he and his ^ife now lived, would 
exclaim delightedly: 

“That's music, now. Our inusir. Real music. 
Not their silly tinkling — dum da da, dum da da. 
Why. when we beat the gong at the shop before 
tapping a melt, even, we uscyl to make helter 
music than that German doe*!.” 

Satiirda}5 uerc ])arljci]larly unpleasant. The 
Hi'lcritcs would usually balhe on Saturdays, 
splashing water over the bathroom floor and spat- 
tering the walls with soapsuds. It would be no 
easy task for P^a^kovya Petrovna to bring the 
room to rights when ihev were done. 

“What ran we do, Praekovja?” Opanasenko 
would mumble guiltily. “There’s no helping it. 
Just make up your mind to bear it.” 

Towards eight o’clock Saturday evening, he 
Germans would leave for the brothel, where they 
usually remained until Sunday morning. Bolling 
the door behind them, Opanasenko would draw 
a long breath of relief. For a few hours, at least, 
he could live in peace and fjiiicl, and feel himself 
once miore the master in his own home. Often, 
on such nights, he would take a candle and wander 
about the house, glancing in at every room, 
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Once, returning down the hall towards the 
kitchen, he noticed a yellow gleam of light coming 
through the crack under Svetlana’s door. He 
tiptoed softly to the door and looked in at the 
keyhole. Svetlana was at her desk, writing some- 
thing industriously. Just so, with her head bent 
gracefully a little to the side, had she been wont 
to sit over her lessons. Opanasenko opened the 
door. Startled, she seized a little heap of note- 
book paper from the desk and pressed it to her 
body. Then she saw that the intruder was her 
father; but the fright did not vanish from her 
eyes. 

“Afraid of me. As if I were a Cennaii,” 
Opanasenko thought sorrowfully. 

One sheet of paper had remained on the desk. 
Over the text, he saw the familiar red star. 

He took his daughter in his arras and 
pressed her close, swallowing hard to restrain the 
loLrs. Then, kissing her tenderly as he never had 
before, he turned and left the room. 

Next morning, catching a moment when Pras- 
kovya Petrovna was out of the house, he went 
to Svetlana and asked for one of her leaflets. 

“If you can trust me,'* he added. 

“Only be careful,** she said, as she gave it 
to him. “You’ve got Sasha around at the shop, 
you know, ana he’s a volunteer.” 
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a good lad, Sasha,” Opanasenko re- 
turned shakily. “And you're a good girl, too. Only 
it’s so dangerous.” 

“That can’t be helped, father,” Svetlana said, 
with a ghost of a smile. “Mother prays to her 
God to forgive your sins, but I must Jiiako up for 
your sins to our Motherland.” 

Opanasenko shrank as though he had been 
struck. Turning heavily, he left the room. 

But it was not the leaflets that brought catas- 
trophe. 

One Sunday morning, two of the Hitlerite 
oflleers returned from the ])rothel mucli earlier 
than usual. The third did not return at all. 

Not until Monday did Praskovya Petrovna 
learn what had token place. Neighbours whispered 
that a hand grenade had been flung in at the 
brothel window, just before daybreak; and the 
Opanasenkos’ third lodger had been killed on 
the spot. 

Next Saturday, the Germans stayed at home. 
A large company gathered in their rooms. Soon 
drunken songs resounded, interrupted by loud 
laugh*er and women’s slirill cries. For some time, 
the fair-haired oflicer kept the piano jangling. At 
length, however, evidently tired of this exertion, 
he came staggering down the hall to Svetlana’s 
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room and demanded that she play for his guesb. 
She refused. Then the German locked ihe door to 
the kitchen, where Upanaseiiko and his wife were 
silting, twisted the girl’s arms behind her, and 
drugged her to the parlour. 

A goo<l manager, Opanasenko. His locks were 
strong, his doors hiiii*; on sturdy hinges. Try as 
he might, he could not wrejich open the kitchen 
door. Half wild with horror and wrath, he rushed 
out to the w'oodshed and seized a hatchet, tlicii, 
hurrying ba<k to the kitchen, began to hack furi- 
ously at the door. 

When at last the lower panel was out, and 
he could squecize his great bulk through, he found 
Svetlana lying in the hall, unconscious, her bruised 
face co\cred with blood, the fingers of both hands 
black and sw'ollen. 

Only by protracted effort could her parents 
restore her to consciousness. Her eyelids llullercd 
open, and she whispered faintly: 

“I didn’t play for thorn. I never w’ill. Ugh, 
the tilings I saw in there! Naked women. . . 

Again she sank into forgc'lfulncss. 

Monday came. Opanasnnko’s hours at the 
works dragged on, an endless nightmare, in tor- 
menting anxiety for his daughter. At last the whistle 
sounded, and he could hurry home. Praskovya 
Polrovna ran to meet him, frantic with grief, and 
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sobbed out her story on his breast. Svetlana had 
been taken off by politsais. 

Opanasenko tapped at the parlour door. 

The fair-haired German heard out his faltering 
plea with cold cuiilcmpt. 

“She iss one bad und stubborn girl/’ lie said 
brusquely, when Opanasenko hud finished. “I 
hail help her for to go in fieriiiujiy. Our ladies 
will to teach her belter nianners.'’ 

He pointed to the door. 

All next day Opanasenko trudged ahoul tlic 
town, return irig time and again to the employ- 
nieiU bureau, to the town couiieil, to police hcad- 
quarleis. He even suc'redcd in rc'ceiving an audi- 
ence wdlh the burgomaster. But nolliing lie could 
do or say was of any avail. They would not 
even tell him Svetlanas destination. Hu tried the 
railway station, where the warehouses were used as 
temporary jails for those awaiting despatch to Ger- 
many; hut he w'as turned hark at the outer gate. 

Returning home, late in the evening, he found 
politsais waiting in the kitchen to arrest him for 
absence from work without leave. 

All week he was kept on the worl^ territory, 
under guard, as punishment for this offence. 

And all week he did not speak a word to any 
of his comrades. Even Sasha was powerless to 
draw him out. 
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When, opportunity offering, the workers 
dropped their tools to rest and smoke, he would sit 
among them like a statue, staring blankly straight 
ahead. Sometimes, with a groan, he would sink 
his face in his hands; and hea\y tears would roll 
down his grimy fingers. 

At home, in the meantime, life went on as 
usual. A new German appeared in place of the 
one killed at the brothel. As always, three pair 
of bools were set out in the hall for blacking 
every night. Only the fair-haired HUlerile began 
to grow a beard. The deep scratches on his cheeks 
made shaving impossible. 

Opanosenko got home on Saturday evening — 
unwashed, unshaven, perceptibly aged in ihc^e 
few days. lie flung himself down* on his bed 
wilhuut undressing, and lay there motionless, in 
such stony silence Uiat Praskovya Petrovna dared 
not speak to him. 

In the Germans’ rooms, festivities were com- 
mencing. Re]>ealc.d knockings at the front door 
announced the arrival of numerous guests. There 
was a popping of corks, a tinkling of bottles and 
glasses. Women laughed shrilly. Then the floor 
began to vibrate to the tramp of dancing feet. 
Drunken shouts and laughter sounded ever louder. 
To Praskovya Petrovna, it seemed that ihe brolhel 
had moved into her home, this night. Glancing 
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at her husband, still motionless on the bed, she 
wondered dully how he could sleep tliroiigli it 
all. 

As the night drew on, the merriment gradual- 
ly ceased. At length, the house was completely 
still. 

Opanasenko got up, and threw back his 
shoulders sharply. Now, looking into his face, 
Praskovya Petrovna realized that he had not been 
asleep, that he had been waiting tensely for tills 
moment. 

“Bundle up as warm as you ran, Praskovya 
Petrovna,” he said, turning his face away. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

When she w.is ready, in a warm coal and 
shawl, he opened the door for her, and wliispcred : 

“Wail for me by the gale.” 

A good manager, Opanasenko. Ilis house had 
aitvays been well supplied. And, safely hidden in 
die depths of his locked and bolted storeroom, 
there was .still a goodly supply of kerosene. 

A goodly supply, in a tall container —no easy 
load to carry. But Opanasenko did not find ii 
heavy. 

Softly opening the door to the parlour, he 
peered in at the Germans sprawled haphazard 
over the floor and the furniture. Soon he found 
what he was seeking, "fhe fair-haired Hitlerite lay 
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fast asleep among his guests. Deep, long scratches 
disfigured his unshaven checks. Opanasenko shud- 
<lered violently. Stepping cautiously forward with 
his burden, he began to drip kerosene onto the 
rug. 

A stout, red-haired German sniffed in his 
sleep, and sneezed. Hut he did not wake. 

Opanasenko laid the conlaincT down on its 
side, IcLLing the kerosene pour out freely. Return- 
ing to the hall, he set fire to a kerosene-soaked 
towel and llirew it in at the parlour door. Swift 
streaks of llainc i\ent darling aeross the rug. 
Opanasenko shut ihc' parlour door, turned the key 
twice in the lock, and left the house, locking every 
door behind him as ho went. His wife was wailing 
at the gate. He look her arm and led her quickly 
away, without a Iiackward glance. And she went 
with him, as she had always done, asking no 
questions and making no complaint. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 

Vladislav Sm kovsky was up against it. 

At first he waited, in the hope that von 
Weehter might recall him to the works. But the 
baron showed no inclination to change his mind. 
At length, Smakovsky began to seek employment 
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elsewhere. This, however, turned oul lo be quite 
a difficult matter. No positions of any consequence 
were offered him. He might have received some 
petty clerking joh at the town eoiirieil — as book- 
keeper’s assistant, say, in the utilities department. 
But that was clearly far bcncatli his dignity. 
Only in one place was he well received: police 
headquarters, where he was offered an appoint- 
ment as chid of the political department. Tliis, af- 
ter some vacillation, he dcj-lined. It was flattering, 
hut dangerous. He had no desire to risk his life 
a second lime. 

Completing his round of the town organiza- 
tions, Sinakoxhky realized dearly that lie had 
nothing to look forward to. Day after day. 
after l)n\ikfasliiig on w'halcver Irina had been 
aide to get at tin; market place in excliange for 
clolhing or lioiischold goods, ho would hurry 
away from home lo avoid questions and rcproaclics. 
Nor did this do him much good. His own 
thoughts were no more pleasant tliaii licr biting 
words. 

For, looking back over his life, Sinakovsky 
began lo understand, clearly as never before, how 
mistaken he had been in attempting to base his 
career on lies and deceit. 

Yes, Dmitri, his elder brother, had been wiser. 
On getting out of school, Dmitri had immediately 
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broken with his family. Later, on learning of his 
father’s defection to Germany, he had promptly 
and publicly condemned it. 

Vladislav, on the other hand, had sought 
refuge in concealment To hims'df he had pretend- 
ed, not altogether successfully, that he loved his 
father too dearly, respected him too highly, to 
resolve on public condemnation. Love, indeed! It 
had been nothing more than cowardice — -than 
mortal terror lest this deplorable development 
hinder his career. He had dropped his studies, 
and later, under a slightly altered name, enrollcdi 
in a different institute. In his last year, however, 
this deception had been brought to light. Arriving 
at one of the Donbas works for stiulcnt practice-. 
Srnakovsky had been recognized by the secretary 
of the works Party organization, Gayevoi, who had 
worked with his father in Siberia. A general 
stiuhmt meeting had demanded Sinakovsky’s expul- 
sion; but, after much pleading, he had been al- 
lowed to co-mplctc the year and earn his diploma. 
On graduation, he had been assigned to a position 
at the same works where he had been exposed. 
Then life had nrocccdcd nonnally enough, until 
tlic war broke out and turned everything topsy- 
turvy. 

From the first day of the war, Smakovsky’a 
every action had been based upon tlie firm con- 
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viction that Geniiany would be the victor. He had 
hoped great things from friendship with the *‘con- 
querors'’; but his hopes had been bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

Thougiits of the past were painful; of the 
present — unbearable; of the future — terrifying. If 
one could only manage not to think at all! But 
soincthiiig had to be done, some way found of 
earning his bread. Take a pick and go to work 
with OpaiMsenko’s crew, in the open-hearth shop? 
Endure their mocking smiles and caustic sarcasms? 
jNo. There scorned no solution to his difficul- 
ty. Why had he sla)cd here to meet the (/cr- 
inaii'S? 7\gain. as in his youth, he had chosen the 
wroijf* path. Airain ho fouiul liimsolf in a blind 
alloy. 

Yot he had Ix^en warned. 

Gayevoi liad sent for him, during iho ovao- 
nalion. 

"‘I’m sorry to disturb )uu after hours,*’ he 
had begun, ‘'but right now all hours are more 
or loss the same. Draw up a chair. 1 want to 
talk »o you.” 

Silting down, Smakovsky had lit a cignrclLe 
and waited silently for the Party secretary to 
go on. 

‘T wonder,” Gayevoi had asked, “were you 
very much surprised at being assigned to this 
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particular works, when you graduated? I sup- 
pose you were. Surprised and, probably, dis- 
pleased.” 

Smakovsky had shrugged noncommittally. 

“It was done at my request,” Gayevoi had 
continued. “And I can lell you why I made that 
request. I knew your father, knew him only too 
well, and I hoped you might be prcvcnlcd from 
following in his foolstcps. Fve taken some interest 
in you, these past years. At times it has seemed to 
me that the works environment was doing its job, 
was providing the training yonr parents deprived 
you of by kei'ping yon out of school. But at 
other limes Tve Ije(*n worried and upset by the 
sort of tilings I’ve heard you say. And just 
now Tni very niiirli afraid. . . 

“That I'll follow my father? That the apjde 
falls near the tree?" Sll!ako^‘^ky lunl put in 
harshly. 

‘'No. I have no failli in bie h tJieories. Tliev'ro 
siidleienlly fli^pro^e(l h) Miiir own Iirolher. What 
worries me- -what has always holhered me -is a 
dillerenl thing: Aoiir dislike for iweiylhing Rus- 
sian. \\ lial's the cause of it? Your diploma thesis, 
hir e\am]jle -v mi didn't mention a sineic Ru'^skui 
niilhority. But we needn’t dwell on that. The 
point is- your general attitude. Iliere was a con- 
versation one day — ^j)erhap.s you remember it— in 
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the course of which you reinaiked that ihc Rus- 
sian character, to you, remains an unknown 
quanlity. Other national characters, you said, have 
their specific, clearly outlined trails: \ivacity in 
the French, practical conitnon sense in the llriiish, 
pedantry in the Germans. That seems to ]>e your 
conception of national character: some one clearly 
outlined trait, more conspicuous than otlii r^. And 
the Russian character appears to yon indefinite, 
amorphous, lacking: specific trails of any kind. 
Rifi^ht? Isn't that how \<ni pul it?*’ 

“Yes, llial's so.” Sinakovsky had heen com- 
pelled to admit. 

“And I snppo.se it's never ocruired to you,” 
Gayevoj had eonlinued, ‘‘tlial the Rus.-iaii charaLier 
is not lo he summ<‘d up in any one Irait; that it 
niiisL hi* .se»*n fiom all its many aspects, like an 
intricately <-ul pern, to he properly apprcfialcd. 
i\or. f «uppose. lia\e you ever iinliciNl llitit tin? 
ino.-it »loriou.s of all there main a'*pcrts is -scH- 
ahnc^jjaliMj* love for the So\icl MollieiLmd. You've 
never slopped lo think ahoiil llu’sc thin*;-. I know. 
CWo them a lillle ihoiifjhl." 

IJut his advice had fallen on l)arrcii soil. 
Smakovsky’s mind hail hecii occupii'd with only 
one thing, at the moment: uiicasv surmises ras lo 
what might he the piir])ose of this interview. 
Gayevoi had proceeded: 
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*Tou made a grave zniastep at one time. Tt 
was forgiven, and never cast up against you. You 
received every opportunity to rehabilitate your- 
self, to earn trust and confidence. Today, it's up 
to you to pass the political tost: to cvacualc witli 
the works, to work and defend >our Motherland — 
Russia. Russians have only one Motherland. 
ITicy can Jiave no other, ever. And another thing: 
it was the Soviet state that made you an engineer. 
You have that debt to pay. There, that's all 
[ wanted to say. I won't detain vou any longer. 
'Hiiiik it over.” 

Inwardly fuming, Smakovsky had thanked 
(yayevoi for his attention, and at the same time 
expressed a certain surprise that, in days like* 
these, the Party secretary should have found time 
for aiirli a conversation, lie was .very grateful for 
this solicitinle, of course, but, nonetheless, pro- 
foundly and undeservedly injured. How could 
the Party secretary doubt for an instant his, 
Smakovsky 's, utter devotion to the Motherland? 
Was this, perhaps, the result of slander? 

But Gayevoi had only shrugged and, looking 
deep into Smakovsky’s eyes, dismissed him. 

Had Smako- sky’s carec*r under the Germans 
turned out as successfully as he had hoped, this 
conversation might never have recurred to mind — 
except, perhaps, as something to make mock 'of. 
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Now, however, every word then said came back 
as clearly as though it had been but yesterday. 

“Gaydvoi was right,” he mused. “J should 
have evacuated and kept on working, lliat was 
the only thing to do — ^in any case, for those 
who had faltli in llieir country, for those who 
loved it.” 

But Smakovsky had neither faith nor love. All 
his life, he had admired only that which was not 
Russian — ^had looked up to foreigners, of what- 
ever nalionalilv, considering lhi*iii wiser, stronger, 
and more highly organized than his fellow conn- 
iryincn. Why, then, should he have evacualiMl, 
when at last opportunity offered of mergitig with 
these superior beings? 

Worst of all was his feeling of guilt towards 
Irina. It had* been his persuasion that hud made 
her slay; and now she was condemned to 
ery. 

Only one hope remained: if Irina could be 
persuaded to go to von Weehter and phvid for 
her* husband, then, perhaps.... It was some lime 
before Smakovsky could key himself up to this 
request. At length, howtVer, over a particularly 
meagre breakfast, he attempted a roundabout 
approach to the subject. 

Irina understood immediately wha^ he had in 
mind, and what he was counting on. She nodded 
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agreement, without a word. iNoting the Barely 
perceptible twitch of her lips, however, he real- 
ized that he had lost all remnant of her esteem. 

Von Wechtcr received Irina very cordially, 
heaping her with elaI>orate compliments; but he 
refused to hear a word about her husband. 

‘"It’s ]iiirely a man’s afTair.’’ he told her, 
smiling. “A situation for you, now — that’s a dif- 
ferent story. That I can discuss with pleas- 
lire. 

And he oir<Tcd her a place as his scx-reldry. 

Irina accepted without a momcmt s hesitation. 
This talk had made it very dear to her that she 
had no one to rely on but herself. 

After work one day, as she was preparing to 
leave for home, von VXerhier called her into his 
ollice. 

“Frau Irene,” he said, “I have a favour to ask 
of you. lidp me arrange the furnishing.s in my 
apartment. A woman’s dainty taste is so c^ential 
in such matters.” 

An uncxpc'clcd request, and, perhaps, not alto- 
gether a tactful one. But Irina agreed. 

The baron’s apartment was a veritable furni- 
ture warehouse, filled to overflowing with large 
and ill-assorted art ides collected from many differ- 
ent homes. There were two grand pianos, and 
half a dozen sofas. Several paintings stood about. 
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with their faces to the walls. Iriiia's heart sank. 
Only hy dint of long and strenuous effort, with 
the aid of four sturdy soldiers who shifted the 
heavy things about from place to place at her 
bidding, did she succeed in transforming this dis- 
play of loot into something more or less reminis- 
cent of a human dwelling place. 

On the tliird evening she pronoiiiM*cd the Ia*-k 
completed. Tlic baron, highly pleased, asked her 
to play hostess at his housewarming. 

A brilliant company assrinl»led, the very cream 
of local society: Pfaul, (iesUipo chief Sonncwald, 
the commander of the local garri'^on, and several 
officers. Tile festivities continiied until morn- 
ing; for it was not safe to walk llie streets at 
night. 

Irina did not return home lliat day, or on 
any of the follow^ing days. 

She never looked bark. Having once set liel* 
fool on the ladder, she advanced lightly from 
rung to rung — upwards, she was eonvinc'^l. She 
felt no regrets, no vacillation. No shadow of 
remorse stirred in her paltrv soul. Life was form- 
ing itself after her dreams. Some day, von 
Wechler wrould take her to Germany. She could 
see it all so vividly! Riding through Berlin, she 
would recognize the streets — ^had she not read of 
them, in so many novels! — with the air of one 



returning lo familiar scenes after a protracted 
absence. 

“Ah, yes, this is Unler den Linden,*' she 
would say to the baiun as they drove along that 
handsome avenue. 

The past seldom- came to mind, and aroused 
no qualms of conscience. Vtlio, in her place, 
would have acted dilfercnlly? No one! Of tlial 
sho had no doubt. Given the same good luck, 
who could have lurned it down? even 

Krainev, who had sincerely wanted to evacuate, 
and had tried to persuade her, too, to leave — even 
Krainev, when by some incomprehensible turn of 
fate he remained in town, had chnngi^d front fast 
enough and gone to work for the Germans. And 
besides, Avhal could she be reproached with? She 
had done no one any harm. If people were suf- 
fering, that was not her faidt. And as to her 
private life, surely that was her own, to direct and 
order as she might please. 

Thejc were times when she missed her little 
boy. Rut after all, she told herself, she was better 
off without him. He might have annoyed von 
Wechler. 

llie days flowed on, in soothing monotony. 
Her hours at the office over, Irina w^ould hurry 
home to set the table. Exactly at five, von 
Weehter would arrive for dinner. 
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Accustomed to his punctuality, she felt a vague 
uneasiness when, one day, he failed to appear at 
fhc usual hour. Six o'clock passexi, and seven; 
and still he did not come. At Icnglh, the tele- 
phone rang. Von Wechtr’r's voice sounded in the 
receiver. 

‘‘I have unpleasant news, Irene,” he uiuniiiircd 
snioollily. “My wife is arriving tomorrow iiiorniiig. 
You’ll undersland, of course, dial you and I 
must part. Oh. temporarily, only temporari- 
ly! Fm sending a car around, and the order Iv 
will help you pack your things and move to 
other rooms. Wc’ll meet iheie, in lime, mv 
angel.” 

As he spoke, the receiver seemed to grow 
lieavicr and henviiT in Irina’s hand, until slu. 
felt that in another moment she must let it 
fall. 

An hgiir later the orderly, loaded with ^a- 
lises, led her upstairs in a house she had nev- 
er seen before, and ushered her into her new quai- 
ters — a room in some apartment orenpied by utl'^r 
strangers. 

The night passed in dreary reflections. Next 
morning, as usual, Irina set out for the works. 

At the gates ?he was stop))ed by the politsai 
on duty. Spreading his arms to bar the way, he 
told her mockingly: 
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“No go, iny girl. You*re not to be let in. The 
barons orders.” 

Irina turned sharply on her heel and hurried 
awa)^ After a while, however, she turned back. 
Yes, she w'ould wail at the gates until von Woch- 
ter camp out. She would slap his smooth-shaven, 
aristocrifle mug. She would spit into his muddy 
blue eyes, uiidct the heavy lids. 

But fiv^e o\:lo(‘k was far away. Too long, too 
humilialing. lo ^land about and wait. She dragged 
herself home and dropped into bed. Alarmed 
by her condiLioii, the mistress of the apartment 
ran o(T to fetch a doctor. 

Irina rcy.'ognized the doclor when he eainc: a 
little old man, known as the town’s best physician. 
He sank into a chair, panting for breath. Ho had 
heart trouble, and w^alking tired him. Before the 
war, the clinic had alwa)s provided a car lo take 
him to his patients. 

When he had rested a few minutes, he got out 
a pair of ghisses, raised them carefully, in trem- 
bling fingers, to his eyes, and glanced at the pa- 
tient. Pie was on his feet immediately. 

“I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed. “There’s 
been some misunderstanding. I don’t treat adults. 
I’m a children’s doclor.” 

Irina know that he was lying. She did ^ot 
answer, but Kjr eyes flashed hate. 
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Hie old man moved slowly towards the door. 
Pausing at the threshold, he said into space: 

*Thc Germans hanged a yoiiiig girl yesterday. 
She worked in the m.iehine shop. Tliey hanged her 
because she struck a (German soldier when he triiyl 
to molest her. Yes, she struck out, kno^ng tlie 
penalty, rather than. . . . Mmm.” W 

He flung open the door and h‘ft. 

Irina ,bll her lip to the quirk. 

Somehow, she must live, must find means of 
subsistence. Tlie contents of her valises soon melt- 
ed away at the market place. It was lillle enough 
that slie could get for her ])relly clothes. People 
had no need of .such things, nowaday.s. Clothing 
was bought for utility and warmih. 

Irina deci(b*d to try her luck wilh Pfaul. 

The Kommaiidant nreived her warmly; hut his 
insinuating gallantry put her al once on her guard, 
lie heard out her request for employment wilh an 
air of the utmost readiness to understand and assist. 

“Why, nothing could he simpler,"’ he declared, 
smiling. “We have an estuhlishmeni in town- wcdl, 
a pleasure resort, one might call it, exclusively 
for officers. . . 

Irina sprang to her feet. 

•“Nd, no, don’t think any evil!” Pfaul cx- 
claime4 reassuringly. “You wdll he simply the 
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hostess, the adornment you see, of the drawing 
room.” 

“You’re forgetting,” Irina flared. “You’re for- 
getting that I . . . that 1. • 

Pie met her fury with a mocking smile. 

“You’re forgetting a great deal yourself. m\ 
little sweetheart,” he returned. “Hadn’t we I>el- 
ler forget about memories?” 

Irina turned and ran. 

When slw- got outdoors, I he day was damp 
and foggy, and she could see nothing ahead. 

\I'lion Irina left him for von WVcIiter, Sma- 
kovsky sought solace in drink. Like all people 
of bis typo — insolent when fcurtune smiles, l)ut 
losing balance at the first sign of trouble he 
began to go to pieces rapidly. His rooms grew 
daily barer, the furnishings going in cxchuime 
for vodka. 

Then, one da>, Pivovarov came to see him. 

Drink had not improved Smakovsky"s appear- 
ance. His fare ums bloated, his eyes clouded 
over, his clothing rumpled and stained. Pivovarov 
hedged about fur some time, debating with him- 
self what help he might expect from such a 
deplorable wreck. In the end, hoivever, he blurted 
out his story, concealing only the visit he had 
paid to ValsI y. 
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Smakovsky\ intoxication vanisliod instantly. 
He had always disliked Krainev, and of late 
this dislike had developed into a mixture of fear 
and inveterate hale. To avoid meeting Krainev, after 
the latter s reappearance at the works, Sinakovsky, 
<lespilc his duties as uorks manager, had eiiliivly 
I'xclnded ihc maeliine shop from his daily rounds 
of inspection. And now. if all that Pivovarov 
said was true, Krainev could be done away with, 
and the Germans' faAoiir regained, at one swift 
blow’. 

oiir |iioof>?” SiiLiko\<ak\ fh'iiiandi'd tersely. 

“Wlial do )ou mean— prooN?*’ llaieJ Pivo- 
\arov, “Lobaehov was waiting iinpaliently for 
the GeTinans. lie <lidirt slay here to wrerk. Why, 
ho had a hundred thousand marks, all safe, in 
a IJerlin bank! ife told me so Iiiiiiself/' 

Lobacliuv, it seemed, being sent to Germany 
some years before to piircliasc needed equip- 
ment, had swilelicd an order from the Demag to 
the Bamag eoneern in return for a bribe received 
from the latter. 

‘.‘’And anyway,” Pivovarov eonlimied, “the 
thing’s as clear as daylight. What proof do >ou 
need? Look — ^I^obachov knew Pd been a While 
oilicGT in the Civil War, and not the Red Cuaril 
fighter I made myself out to be. Ife knew it for 
years, and yet he never blabbed.” 
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Smakovsky^s elation grew with every word. 

“There’s only one thing,” Pivovarov con- 
cluded. “I’m afraid to go to the Germans. They’d 
believe you, though, if you told them about it. 
Help me out, won't you, Vladislav Grigorye- 
vich?” 

“Yes, I’ll help you,” Sniakovsky answered firm- 
ly; and, having shown his guest to the door, 
he sat down to think over llic best course of ac- 
tion. 

Ho could not make up bis mind to go to 
the Gestapo, llie very memory of Sonncw'ald’s 
frusly eyes sent a shiver up his spine. In the 
end, he went to Pfaiil. at the Koinmnndanlur, and 
set forth in full detail all that he had learned 
from Pi\civarov, Pfaul heard the story out with 
an air oT complete indifference; but as soon as 
Sniakov.sky had left he hurried to Soiiiiewald's 
oH’kt, The Gestapo chief was out, houever, and 
did not ret Ill'll until late in the evening. 

When Pfaul had made his report. Soiinewald 
called in the head of his inforinalioii department, 
who soon appeared with a folder labelled “Krai- 
nev.” 

Sonnewald leafed the folder attentively. There 
were .•several informers' reports, describing Krai- 
nev’s active work dating the evacuation period 
and the manner of his little boy's departure for 
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the Urals. Another report, signed by the chief of 
the guards at the power station, described the 
strange conduct of the chief of the Russian guards 
during his visit to the station. 

‘^Uave him arrcsUxI at oiicc, and bring him 
here to me, tied hand and foot,’" ^ioniiewald coni- 
manded. shutting the folder. 

The head of the infonnntion department 
hurried out. Turning to Pfaiil, Sunncwald re- 
marked : 

‘“IJig game, tlial protege of \f>iiis, Iferr Kom- 
mandanl.” 

Pfaiil hung his head, but Insisted i;lniiily: 

bill, look here: )oii know ) ourself 
they tried to kill him.'" 

“PJtiy acliiig.’’ 

‘’^e\cr! \ou eairt act a thing like, lliat!"’ 

Pfanl's \oiee riirig willi < jhiv iciioii. lie did 
not rare ah«iiil Krainc*\ : it amis himself he Avas 
ilefniding. 

But Soniiewald rejdnid. A\il]i a ^rini >iitiile: 

“It's easily explained, 'riien* weie .seieral 
partisan gionps in toun :il that lliiie. nnd--foi- 
tnnately for ns— they A\rie siiH mu onneelcd, 
didn't know one anolliri’.^, jilaii.s. Ifi-nee. the at- 
tempt on Krainev. Simple enough!'’ 
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CHAPTER nrnr-Two 


Tile Hitlerite oflioer examined the hom-b, then 
gave some order to one of the soldiers. The 
soldier ivent off, and did not return for quite 
some time. Settling down to wait, the workers 
licgan to roll *‘horseleg” cigarettes. Krainev, too, 
felt in his pocket; but his supply of cigarettes had 
ended. He went up to the workers and asked for 
a smoke. Nobody moved to comply with his 
request. They did not even seem to see or hear 
him. 

Krainev turned away. He liad grown used 
to this atmosphere of hatred. The more the work- 
ei3 haled him, the more highly he xcspecled 
them. 

The soldier returned, carrying a set of wrenches. 
With elaborate care, he removed the deto- 
nator from the bomb. This done, the oHiccr nod- 
ded carelessly, as though to say that now the 
Russian chief of guards might dispose of the 
hoiivb as he pleased, and strode away, followed 
by the soldiers. 

Greatly relieved, Krainev ordered his men 
back to work. They loaded the bomb onto the 
waiting cars, and rolled the cars to a nearby 
siding. By a mere sliift of the switch, this siding 
could be connected with that part of the line 
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which led downhill into tlie boiler room of the 
powder station. 

Evening was gathering by the time ihc work 
was done. The men all left. Now it remained 
only to wait for darkness. 

Noticing a few stubs among the coal, Krainev 
picked them up, crushed them in his palm, and 
rolled himself a cigarette. The bitter smoke made 
him cough, but lie noticed neither taste nor odour. 

More than once, he put his watch to his ear, 
thinking it musL have stopped — so slowly did 
the moments drag. Time itself seemed to have 
come to a standstill. Would it never end, this 
dreary winle»- day? 

The lii'Et light faded. Krainev peered intently 
through the darkness. Nothing suspicious, llo 
circled the coal yard. Nothing. Ih? waited, listen- 
ing. Not a sound came through the night but 
the rattle of furnace doors being opened and shut 
in the lioiler room. He w^alked down the truck, 
and shifted the switch. 

All at once, li's firm restraint collapsed. With 
furiously beating heart, he ran back to the bomb 
and set to work, stuffing ammonite into the space 
where the detonator had been and adjusting his 
own detonators and fuses. He w'orked with fever- 
ish haste; yet it seemed to him that he was 
losing far too much time. 
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Now all was ready. He set a match to the 
fii'sos. Tluy caught. 

Running to the back of the cars, he tried to 
srl llirm moving. Tlicy did ri<»t budge. He pushed 
willi all his iniglit. ITicy did not budge. The 
gn’usr. ill llie axle boxes had frozen. 

His knees buckled, and he sank to the ground. 
Ihil lie i\as up again immediately, pushing des- 
ptTalcly. 

I’he fuses burned steadily, closer and closer to 
tile delonalors. Tl was as though the Arc licked at his 
t'V.'ii liinlis. The ears did not move. 

Suddenly, a door croaked. Two Agiires emerged 
from ihe ‘'hanly in the rorner of the eoal yard, and 
■ a'.ii* lunniiig towards Krainev. 

Familiar figures, both of them. Now they were 
( h):iO enough to reoogiii/e: Serdyiik. and Pyotr 
Ihasolnv. Serdyuk, coming up fir<l, immediately 
pul lii.s .slioulder to the ears. They mo\oil. They 
were olT, dow'i the slope, Imimeing slightly over 
the joints of the rails. Krainev ran behind, still 
pusliing. Then he let go, but did not turn back 
milil lie saw the bomb go in through the boiler 
room door. 

‘’Come baek!"’ Serdyuk was calling. “Come 
bark, you crazy fool!” 

Watebing Krainev from the shanty, he had 
glanced at liha watch when the fuses were Ared. 
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'They had been limed to burn eight minulcs. Only 
three remained. 

Krainev lurnc<l back, and all three ran up 
tho trucks, following the line that led away from 
the town. 

‘’Down!'’ Sordyuk cried, diopping to the 
ground. 

Krainev and Prasolov dropped hr'.iile iiiiii. 

The earlli shook under them. DeafriKd by the 
explosion, they did not hear the elaltcr of flung 
sheets of iron, the tinkle of broken gl iss tlie 
crash of falling hricLs. But, silling np, lin y saw 
a huge black rolunin of smoke ri.sing ovci I lie 
pow('r stalion. 

Krainev sat molionless, a happy smile pla)ii.‘.: 
on his lips. 

go,” Scrdyiik said, jogging liLs slioul- 

der- 

Thc> left ihc tracks and ran slraigliL ac? 
the. driftrd snow. Soon they were over the works 
wall and out in the open steppe. 

' “Well, now your work beliind the lines i.- 
over,” ' Serdyuk told Krainev. “But ours is iu.M 
beginning. Give our greetings to our people over 
there. Good luck to you. If we come ihiougli 
alive, .ive'll meet again.” 

lie embraced Krainev, and turned away. 
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‘•We’ll come through, all right. And we’ll be 
expecting you with the Red Army,” said Prasolov 
confidently, enclosing Kraiiic\'’s proffered hand 
in a firm, oomfradely grip. 

And so they parted. 

Krainev strode on across the steppe, towards 
the faint line of light at the horizon. His heart 
was full to overflowing with a poignant, long 
unknown happiness. 

The boundle^ss spaces of his Motherland lay 
before him. 






